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. This book is ririctlj a manual for students, and everything ba 

been sacrificed to the one object of mating it thoroughly useful m 

this wav. ., • 

The author has long bom engaged in tc-ittafaonai ponmi s m 

Tn^in., and has had considerable wxpemnee of the requirements ,-f 
the Indian Universities; and he has aimed chiefly at producing 
such a manual as might be sufficient for thoee who are prepar ug 
for these University Examinations. Even for others, however., it 
nicy be founu useful, as containing a carefully digested epitome 
of the subject. 

The difficulty of. btinginr bo wi ie a irabjee* within convenient 
limitb ban been very great; hence the anthoT In* felt it necessary 
in gentiJ. *o omit anecdotes and details of tuegee and battles, and 
to cay what he had to say in the fewest possible words. 

It is to be hoped that those who use this ta^bookwiU be 
-induced to read for themselves the reiy excellent worts m which 
almosi-^everything connected Indian history is to be f*tEU' 
















\brm ; wkOi be hi* tried fr> go to the ?ciy sources of 

inioti&iliocL where be eotlld do er>. The lxtewtiire connected tfith ; 
the hiaiuiycf British India is exnwlingly copious and valuable. 

Amcng the sources of British IndiaJi history uniat be men- 
tm*d Ihm following:— 

o 

(L) The nurious •* ftecords of Government,” issued regularly 
by the Supreme and LoeaJ Goremmehts in India. 
Those published by the Bombay Government are 
•angular!} useful. The reports o r Uifi'Fanjab Admini- j 
siraUon are invaluable*. | 

o' ' 

• (2 ; The “Collection of Treaties, Engagements, and Sunnuda 

rub ting to India and Neighbouring Countries,,” com¬ 
piled by Mr. C. C. Aitckison, with introductory 
remarks, is a most- useful work. 

(d.) Th** file*. of the Friend o/ India —the famotm Serampore 
newspaper— for the last bwenty years afford complete 
and nio*t trustworthy (Lilac, not only-for current 
rrente, but for almost every portion of Indian history. 
Thty^abound in tide moU'jgrrtphs. 

(4) The relume* of the Cafcuthi Recinr, though un - »jual in j 
rtt rit, and mncr-iaiu in tone, uie* nevertheless a mi <* 
of iai\ rmation. Some of the most eminent men in 
In i is hare bera Among the contributors to that 
Tslftsl’W work. 

(5.) Tw*!t* ^olun-va o r u minis of Indian Acttnb^tration ” | 

.- ■ V -_* ——-! 
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PREFACE. 


• have keen published at SeERmpOre tj Dr. G. Smith 
* These am of lar.cii practice! utility. 

(6.) The following are standard works, to whisk the writer 
acknowledged hii great obligation. They slionl 1 be 
read by «vejry one who wishes to uxid ~r3tand Indian 
history;— # 


1. Wheeler's History of India . 

2. lira#- Spier's Life m At; neat IncUa , 
Eepublijb«a an Mrs. BCaccin^B Ancient and 

MeduerjU India: a meet useful hr it. 

0. H f phxnstone's History of India: Editedby 
Mr.OwU . / .. /: . .. 

4. Briggs Muhrminedan Bower in IutSa 
(Ferislita) . . . . ' . . 

6. Keemi'a M jgul Empire . 

6. Grant DuiFs History of tire Mohroitae 

7. Moray's History of British Indio, . 

8. Thornton's British Empire in India 
0. Aitbdi'a Biac of British Power in India 

10. MnHeson's Froncli in India 

11. Ormo’s Hinoiistin . 

12 . Ctumingbam’a History of the . 

IS, Wilks* Hyudr ..... 


m connection with 
) ch. L or tkL*. text book. 


>Ch. ii, iiL, ir. 

Ok. ▼. 

Ch. vi. 

^ Ch. Yii., tuL, ix., x. 

. Ch. xi. 

« Ci >. xi L 


(7.) The books mentioned under are also of great vidue:— 


X Malcolm’s Central India. 

2. Tod’s BAjafitin. ‘ 

«. K^ve'a Info of ifetcaifa 
1 Metcaiiu ~ Despatches. 

5. Malcolm’s Lifdtrf (Jtnm. 
f». Glaig’s-Lifa of Hastings.. 

&aye’» Life of Malt alm 
Jfc Mirtinean o British Baleen 
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PitFFA-'E. - 


• I| ami It- -* . f»r- r. ~ - 

jo !«'!:* . - 

II. Hotter» Aiv • • f r H ;ri! B< rrn 1 Tn‘j Or*.?i-a~ 
If. M«de«r» T ijflor‘5 Marital uf Indian History* 


r 


The three last. 1 had not seen'till after the publication o£ the 
fil¥t edition of this text-book; « ^ 

The lut mi>:ht be prtattj extended*; but -these are books 
which etrery re;:l.fctudent should nos s*._ They will* inti educe the 
reader U>olh rr - - 

No jujus Lav* 1 .e* n spand to make the' indexes tables, &e., 
compb ti. 

TL* author uiU b* thankful tv receive any hints'from those 
who Ur** this h order that in a futlire edition it may be 

morv thoroughly adaj'ted to iu.purpose.- - 


•V: 


0 *r a- 4 Kr n Sot i ff 'Krai* 

•fclubtr 5, IboJ. _ 


ADVEUTL>nii: # N*T TO OIK THIRD EDITION. 


Th£ *'hc4e work i. ; - bv.a thoroughly revised* and some additional 

hj.vV \ • vj a; llior aeknowi • !:;* '»;>liga- 

tiotJi to ULtRT iud.i« ioiiji and himfiy t-rii , to whose. b iggest ions 
t \:-i. volt; • o***» tcverai iinj/ortout -niU; rations. 




BmiLout, - 

January 1571*. 
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IUTKODFCTIOM. 


PART I-—POLITICAL DIVISIONS OP TTTnTA 


India, aid 


especially 


§ L Osm subject 

Samsa Iroia. 

Under fchia nume ia included i&t iz menm tract from 
Fcsha ww; and the Suieoxin smd Sfe u* moantai oa, on the 
]j.W n to the banfcg of th* Sbl#io and the island of 
Sragaporo on theHE.; and fmn the Himalayan chain 
oa the to Cape Comorin* 4r (including Ceylon) to 
Dondra Head in the South. 7 

*Ehia ?*s% rast ran? varied field. 

, .J sketch-nap should W 

fnU} studied ana ccriied. 

£ y£ be , wel1 *° observe the following particulars- 
(1.) The latitude of Singapore, 1° 15' if. ; n^Wy 
< y «S^ T * longitude, 104° E. * 

V*-..; The latitude of leshiwar.tfce British frontier can- 

^^otoutHeN.W.,83°5rN. Longitude, 71".WR 
H ltu l‘ of Don^ra Head, the most southerly 
? C H^ Crvlon. 5 OS' 3F. I*orgitude, 80 5 W E. 

i ^JT, of Cape Comorin, the most southerly 
j 1 ^-^nik of India., 8° 4' S. Longitude, 

; —*— -i— _j 


on 


ZBTXO. §!,£.. 


1 
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§L 


OTBiMH 


turn* 


9m 


■ Tk* 




mmfiimjsmr* 


TSba ZOBBQtt SSodSfasst?. 


§ t Ibdksenfcesds abo«k 1^00 miles Ssmsz 1 nceifc -ti' ' 
oorjtfa. Ml 1,500. idler, fom e«rt to w»4 **&fi coabwas : 
rnr^uns mile* •" ' ' ''-. - 

Mr* *s> mm «Mtaa tedeni ot Sesaeio M» is" '4 


- % 


'■F 

14 Tie eopirl&l.os ic aboat 18? Eaflioa.7; and wanes 
turn (5$ to »«|Mi> ijOt a £ag*4 to 10 ia earn pi , 
0 & doteaetal 

• i* . •- 

$ i. In&ixyrut tentorj m> teas* distlagiswfe; 
f. cfonir, «&ictly bo called 5 • 

EL fdon’acec tus&r ArilM proieciio^ and mo& c* l 
hm imtm&mi mmm Briimm; 

EXL &ofef, is wiii Gfc*a BdfeLt 

aefcowtodgirK her a*. the p^cpount poTTBr; 

IT. 4 few aczAil beksogmg^ to other Earop*«ix 
^cwn^cx®. * i 

It will be oacfnl to ti® ateoent to hawawooioecte 1 * 
Mcoiral »£ the poHlieel dmaoaa of ilia onahy before i 
appnfedgug st« history. - 

■ | f. Hm British dkwriaiooB ialaffia, m® divided i 

Ppwd'iacKC, Tieejaaideacks, aad pwmasea — 

The^o ere three RreewcndesL 


for I 


§ 7. (L) Tie Basalt. PkKtsMncr {See* map.) ' < 
ft-j CUsmstts ia the cartel, aed fees®' the Viceroy t 
6t)»on».’-0««sr?%l, rraoee authority is roprewo srt r < 
India, rssi'on The Ga»e*tor.Oea«. xd*r Ie>; 

*owrtl mkw lews tor ell India, in gi netti, < 
but Jfiehw. M *b*y, sad Bengal in drte>f. 

r. *tt act ot the subordinate ecsno'.a wwet be cor, ‘ 
.B-i d by the Gosernor-GeBeiaL 
Th« gWtary ot State for Mil «n *dna Her 
Mejrety to eris any at of lie iioremor • Goneir I' a 
€**ine*t The Seaway «* State *w W«S with hit 
«oa. JL ( ot ifteaQ Members, is ibsa aapre^a. 

- I - - tMjjw ajeu-wrr -j. .1 I ft . . . 





















C&'EMtttmrm&UL 


: z . 'Z.r^Z'y 


• s& „ 

(1'i Bsirolv, itm'Zl hturhzvz. rasdgir & 3Mcv5emaat> 
Govanor since 1852-. His control extend^ o*er Sisar 
(jjb&*f)-aad Jtenydl proper; Orm-i awl Asian*. 

Tfcc miaabe^ of diviaioto fcese is eleven, anti, of dis- 
.tricks Sxty-siE. 

(Hi* following iu % tt>bfe <*f «4a aiai-eJiricioM of tfc» 
Eftcgil tomtory. (Sae map.) 


fSt 


mnmsm. 


X. 


n. 


HL 


XT. V 

Gittack, 

(Gh. r. | 5f.) 


V. 


TL 


0Esi5iK?ra. 


BHJJ8tC*f3 r 


i TThA^cMbt 
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4 Airil Pterpsk* 


5 

# Bee blr**. 

*! 

0 E4g)t 
J Enm-*K 

10 Kidiii^A*. 

11 Ho*ki ally. 

1* Cbittetfoa*. 

Xt Tipptrah. 

14 the Cbittaramr L 

rOK Trr ->«*. L 

15 Bala*' r 

Tfl C*ttaok» 

17 PArt (loxvo). 

IS Baotofpaat 

W ^ 

20 

?X Myn^u*i*§; 
22.8ylb®t 
33 f 

S&Stride*, 
i-S 25 Pergt*^ | 


TO 

V&zhir 


TOL 

U&duImL 




TL 

QmsrUL 

SAerAm. 

(Cfettfe} 

XL 


8&‘ Tfca <%r<* GaJU 


Gri <©•»»>> 

Olur^Actsi 


IMt 

Jlungjife 

Bog;*. 

Dm&jpSr: 

K&ldfL 

MAmhmU14d. 

iUjahAht 

Pubn*. 

Corra^p. 

N^wyorp. 

Kimip. 
Lakhimr'V 
0 ^«yah «ad Jyo- 
tfafc gill*. 
Hill*. 
B&zfcj.*bigfe» 
LobArdugfp^ 

Bingbh&i*. 
Weetern HoArti 
Dorjce&yr. 


G-urmw’JWl/i* 






























MIN IST/fy. 



<SL 


-jrzao. ; %t. 


fa- 


Mb 

Sgarn* 


caI 


CtaMfc 


introduction 


ffto tfrcvi&etc* 


Th* total popular; on of iHa province :.c aVo re 
40d*#yWK). u » ocwuLvlerahij large? thaa Frwioe: 
aos« than ivro huaJifeu thousand squire cr es 

U 2 


i ' 


^\htm is Indepead rit. Battling y.aU 

tarium) w purchased in 182$. Oa the wut&~*9<*ct 
gre twenty-one M^h.ils, or small didricto, and 
the Ca&tack tzLVotasy Mebala oot nor.be? nineteen. 
Tfeeoe mostly . same under England in Z80S ' 


; \t 


i. 

S. ItbitKk 
a AthnnWk. 
4 fUaki 

& r 

« Bod. 

y.; 


& mmnkteJL 

*. KwrlW 
». K^uaihir. 
ii sa^ipsHc 
12. lferfel«aj. 
U. yiormbhjf^c. 
14. NlIfpmL 


IS. Jta*g»x»c 
PklUrturi- 


j ,:.f 


•- 

17. Wt%9rmr 
IS. Tik±?r, 
1 *. T,$w«u 




Coamrct**! with Assam aw the Cossyok ar • Jyntia 
hill territories, in which are ouuaj aamio. 7 ! defender v, 
th&ft ■; sad the tlamow country, with which we have 
little intercourse. 


< 


TW S-wrkfci 


of irnmurrimt*. 

U*» jipjitti oow»7 


Awan htt««ltmMiwiM«^bodjr i ■ 

eLwrtlr from Law Bcngtt. rh* tushteaA* ■:•? fr^rnKiir* aad j f* 

HI 


The tlato of Ktmmp&t pays no tribute, 

Cooch Mir, in 1772, kh-came tributary pajmg half 
its revenue* to the British, in return for the expulsion 
of the Butins. 

Here is independent TipperctK which wus never *rob- 
joctod by the Moguls, and i perfectly in^pfsadoofe. 


; 


i. 




| i. (i) The Ifoiw-'W’wr Proti?"" 1 arc -ilso 
tttdt-r a Iw-TuuU-GoiMnutr (since : itc capita) is 

Ax.tialBi.o. 

T?iis territory :rtea£a, M oeeft in the r • •;> ’f^t! ■<• 
banks of the It wn. H fru) Osnges, indue:. -;; AILU. Jjn<J r 
J ews, sad the heart of the unci.Hindu ^ 

Ddhi hM wht been ptst under the Pvtj’ib Govern- 


(. 

% 
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! * 


























T V ft 

.iro ovii? c & s, Kti p lAffku . 
r«>Mr £*» 


^Mr 


GwAlW 
























misr/t 



Bwmom OF-Bsmas xmtLL 


*Xi : ere a o 



*£h* 

; iSorl^-Wsirti 'l 


•t**® . 


'Bill £taAei* to vitci^ 
h\ : i a^see.&d by tin- 

I - r vi:K* ; - ; -.7 ; ’: I 



p-ato.fi 540 . 


iCfc.at.l7t) 


Bm©aa»; 


- i; 

HOjwy. 


a 

SMcmuaiofc 


m 

Acxul 

(orAocitf) 




Bursar*, 


Darucm. 




$ AQf^MTv V 

i-£erAxu^3*.* ^ II IT, 

4 A lOa&r .c^s r. ji * 

5' .tV * 

VIWR?* I 

6 Btjrtiir. 


0 A«** * i4fciU.* 
xo j^aftonu 
IX Siifck)^ia^ 
1 * T#r 4 i 
if Asm* 

U Xutt*** 

(>bvfc / Twi). 
if. Fnrvr.cMixldL* 
16 V vTiptrl 

tfr 

is jusa: 


BwIms. 


tv 



m 

XmrloK. 


S» 

>0 Gfelfc&te 
31 JfefctfL 
3f JaJom 
3$ iu?ifotp4R> 

3ti 

35 GarfcrF. 

36 Ajmtr (E4M. 
Ui«^. 


•A’lie placoi WMtkcd * are ti# gmwfc^rtim. 

TV. population of tlds gsseat tetritoi} w abov' 

30,rt00,w0. If. i» itoteif **juaJ. in area to Qrooi SriUa*. 

§ Ife (5.) i3» PAtfjiM ia trader a I^eotaanat- 

ftrontor, w»d ia dmded into ttrirfcy-fcrro dv&ist a, 

imdrar ten C«*na«rio&er». (Comp. eta tL 6 46.) 


tHrilrtigi 


; *Um 

t**ur -?3W! 


J. 


. 





































<SL 


ivno.iMi 


UTTRODVCTIOX. 


- i 




ffitfci 


•«* «*- xL 


Thorp an* nix Cis-Satlaj States, to whose rulers the 
right of adoption has been. triy< j n. (§ 24.) 

Kashmir and the Trans*Sailaj States may be here 
n^ntiono). 

The tnatr of Umritsir, I^>tb March I84b\ put Golah 
jSinpui f of Kashmir (eh. xL § 34), between. 

1 the Indus and the Ravi. The Matin'aja died in 1857 r 
and his **n.. Rumbir Sing, mveeded. The right of 
md<*pti.»n lias 1^‘n grants to him. 

There ax»* also the Raja* * >t Kai Men dt\ 

Chamha, and Wfc'f. and th»* Sirdar* Slit fern slur Sing 
Stndhanwala, and Tej Sing, whoan in* {ndej in the list 
| in $ 24, 

The Khan of BhAwalpur is protected by the terms of 
|a tr» atv made :a IH3H. He retires a pension for Bis 
•ervioe* in 1M9. (Ch. xi. § 3a. 1 

The following is a list of the sub*divisions of the 
Pan jab territory > 


Thrtmuarnm. 


r. 

htun. 


IT 


m. 

4U. 


IV 

Jl Itiu-ftl’l 

r 

Cwarrat*. 


V7* 

UMl 


DiNTin.Ta 

Divisions. 

District*. 


T i rvib». 

( 

19 PJiwnl Pinili. 


2 <iurrV.it. 

Ml. 1 

20 Jlulfim. 


3 Kr-niL 

EaH.IL i'lNDl. ^ 

2l Gajnrat, 


t H.wr. 

22 Rl.il, r .rtn. 


S H .KInJc. 


2* U’Mtan. 

1 

*♦ 

vm. V, 

Jlui-'r. 


7 L'tni.ala. 

MlLT.vS, ) 

23, Mfjii Lr-'Tn^rr. 

i 

S LutJiina. 

(. 

2* Mnzam- * =*r. 


Simla. 

• t 

27 IWrrt J-L -; , 


Jo J u { inrihur. 

IX. J, 

KJ *ii,. 


U Hu»fiarp&r, 

Dkrajat. ; 

2S Dr fa (ih.\z; r_ . 


12 K tiyjrm. 

( 

2it Urmn, 

t- 

13 t* (urit-ttr* 

ji x. (; 

3*> P» ^ii ..var. 

! 

1-V 

31 KohAr. 


13 

M Ufi'.r 

PESBaWAR. i 

^ 1 

! 1 

32 Hazara. 

i 


S !? 

( u 


ir K»*fvj!.pAp. 

H Gutjariuwiia, 




I J 
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Ocr.fto 


.tfuniui 


iVft'lWeUlj 




A\L£1i*l> h 


littmir 


fr» £*.,'•-» 
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§L 


POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH INDIA. 




I35TIUJ.SU, 12. 


The pqphfadnm of this territory is .nearly lSyUlh),00b. 
Ir ir about the size of. Italy. 

5 Tl. (4?) Chn>u is entrusted to » Chief CtanainiaBionex, 

tmS'T whom are four Commissi aaera,wi n i&htrc d:f?- 
triOs. (See.map.) 


Owtt. 




L 

T ^TTtiK !S OW« 

n. 

Kjtv*:£ n atj. 


DlSTRICTS. 


IPnaawa. 


Districts. 


H 

1 


1 Lnckrror^'. 
Ocmao. 
Xhirriab-d. 

4- Shi i«r. 

5 TInrdn!. 

•ii Au* imitui. 


7H. 

T'EZililn. 

TV. 


7 Baraitch. 

8 YvsAteML 

9 Ucmda- 

10 Sttlfcasptir. 

11 PortMbjsrhar fPro- 

1} i^pgisar). 

V 1 L. Bor Bareilly. 


V. 


0^«fcral India 


The population is 8J500XK>O. It is about e<pial in 

extent to Hollar-.] and Helgium toother. 

§ 12. <o.) The Cejumx. Tfdia, or Isoxjb, AaE^cx, 

Here areik) leeo IIujd. seventy-on : states. 

This larfio district includes tftdwah, Bsndelkimnd, 
and other districts between the Ohambal and the 
Jamaah. The principal tributary States of- Central 

India are as hi number-—Q k&Ilux; Indor, Skopfri,__ 

phir. DewaB, and Jowra. | 

The agent lo the Gorernor-Geneiral in Central India l<jwn- 
wjidCT at- Inier. Thi® is -lie capital of the Maharaja SZSZT* * 
H*'lk«x. (Comp. eh. r. .§ idO.) <5oua«(4ed with this { daMm. 
are Djwm and Uajl-. lie has besides seven ^endfsj 
iiricr him. TL^soure:— _ 1 

1 The p**litieaj a ^irt at Cwriliir. Tins is • he c/vpfcal • a^idU 

cf thr- Hahuxiijs. Sindia. (Comp, eh. t. § lfiaL) 
it 'To* 1 p*bri<vtl atrurt of Then bl. (Gli. v. § JQ^rat. 

Tins!#•'-1 cupiLiJ *>f the RdU; Ce:\.i- i, 






























§L 


■ -r- —■* 


n&Mm'erio*. 


%i* 0*i^ v U b’l'A 


*MHN* f 4*f» 

vi f ,yrv*r** 


vitk IhUftM the pc’.‘r 3isltof IUjcli.-.t, KaIT. .!igti.1r, 
jTil.^pfcr, Knr*al,‘ MutWitigliiir, Mukuanr>.-1gli*r, 
!**&!*, fcnii Iidhiwat. 

f. "4»U rp.'itV <v.t p-'litka 5 *.<•!•■ Curlei 

bsw IHms, SktMttb, AURI * .. 

i 

i%M P 1 '^ wal^iil' tTaSerWfli 
(► jUAiat ftpfctrittiifcfcV Pnrwfcit. «.no OtUi’T small-, r 
HHiicU, 


Ui^W 

ii.jpCUr, «i3 r >>iouLi. (Oh. *. 

■«> UI M* • 1 " ’ ■ ~ " - - T ' ’ 

ui'tiali), Pufwtul, -'i 3 olUt-i am 

i *5.”^ noliiU-al »?{<nt o- Western Mtly-uh. Be 
».iu....i% oiw-tnfcwr, BUJfitv*. e-.-t 

, j - i . 


■ 


"iJE 


'■< * • •* 

4m- i •- A- 



i4 




fern « : 
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This includes twenty Coilectoratcs. Within its limits 
are the protected states of— 1 

.. - (i.) Travancore. Population 1,000,000. (Comp. J 
ch. x. § 61.) 

(ii.) OocHrav Population 300,000. (Ch. x. § 6 L) 
j (iii.) V iziak AO Aram and JisypOr. » These are botiij 
I in the-Vizagapatam district. 

* Vizianagaram is under a Maharaja, GajapatiBuz. I f 
! contains eleven Taluks, and a population c: 570,000. 

Jeyptir in in the hills, forming the Eastern Ghats. 
Here are found the Khonds, Kbls, and Savars. (Ch. x. 

§ 133.) Its population is about 400.000. 

(iv.) PudbkOta. Population 60,000. 

The Raja is often called the Tondiman Raja. His 
estates have beeh guaranteed to him as ^ reward tor • 
services rendered by his ancestors during the wars in j 
the Carnatic; " . 

The following are the CoHectorates of. Madras; j 
There is but one Commissionership;— 


Protect 


Or, KaiuRz. 


Distoicts. 

IXisniicrs. 

1 Madras City. 

2 (inn jam (OBifctorpore). 

8 Ti^agapatam. 

4 Godavari (CoconAda. Huja- 

mandri). 

5 KiKhtna(Mae«lipstam r GanifU:). 

6 Nellore. 

‘* 7 Cuddapa (X>. r dapa). 

8 Be Ha ry {UaLlSr f). 

9 Ktimul. 

10 Madras (Chingicput). 

11 North Arcofc (CMtt&r, Areor). 

12 Smith Arc it (Caddaldr), 

13 Tanjore. 

I t Trkiiniopoly. 

15 Mad uni. 

Id Tirmevelly (Palamcottafc). 

17 Coimbacor. 

IS Salem. 

30 South Cazisra (Mmjgalr.rrV 

20 Malabar {Calicut, Ca-.;; n 

cbtri). 

21 The Nila^iri ILitpvrr. 

Commissioner.) (Guinea ' 

The area is & little more than that of Gr .t Britain j 
-*wflh Ireland, • 

u_: - __ f _ ... _ * 

•- 

• 


























INTRODUCTION. 


% 


ixr17. i*. I 


The Bombay ^tesidsmey. 


rVfr-'b Set* V. 


v 41. 

♦ ft *.t 


t ». 


'■ »t. T ‘ . »*■ 


TTif IV ni’*ay 
IVutdr-ty. 


IV U>Ct»_d 

fcta'.c* 

O. - f 722. 

O* r , 4.\ 

luv-k. 




E .»1ifW*r. 


« 17. T\ware uKo the French settlements of— 

(. ; y "olch* rtj. 011 the Coromandel. coast.; 

(}\.j J/u/t", »»n fie** 3£:ihif»arcoast; 

Vi.1.1 Kdricdl, on the Coromandel coast; 
liv.j ('h*in't‘ r. 011 the Htijili; and 
tv.) Yantinn. Cjan*t»:i> on the Orissa coast, 6 miles 
; fr..m ’ Gfrringa, on the Godavan. They have a total 
population of about 220,000. 


! I 


I 


(Sec map.) 
Within its 


Ottap. <&. r. I 

u*. 


$ 18 . HU.) The Bombay Phbriukscy. 

T!»:.n includes twenty-one CoIIeetorates. 
limits :ire, 

: i.) Tie* Gaekwar f«f Ba-W*l*. Population 330 . 000 . 
(ii.) The four ivolhapur Sajas. Population$ 00 , 000 . 
(in) The R;io of Katch. Population 500 , 000 . 


N--rr.—KLum Is governed by a RAo aud chiefs Whose tribo 
tran»' is Jharojaa. Ii came fulJy under the Bub^idiary system in 
; iwlte There has been great difficulty in repressing 6cmale in* 
faaticidt there. The most populous town ip N (induct. 


(iv.) Tlio petty states of Gujarat. Population 
ipHUXV). . •> 

i ' 

j Arnold these aru— , ' ■ 

) Hifahmpftr, Bsdhanpftr, and many petty states around 


'Hit* divided among many potty clii-ifa, of vt.ioh 

iU « of c ;dar and Ahmednagar iu the chiefs 
| TuVirr* is 4 . 00 b square miles, 
j J Tut* Rtxa K trScu Here w the Raja of BAjpIpla. 
j er chiefs are thotsc of J)£oghar Bane, Mohan, LantwAru, 

Tv Bala.-ioAr, nun others. 

i "'i.'U j-mrince for hundred> of mllea mny v> N>«ia 

: : • perks iu Ymilmid, cowered with verdure ..>rid ri< ffiof.fc 

. IwMh u.** r eg* 1 union." 


frl) The 


petty states of KitliiwAr. Popul.t iv.n 


S rr - A fcvrg' pnrtir.u rf the Ko.fhiic lr r belongs to 

1 v..: Buf ihmee tire several cihrf>-,\j hJ 


1 
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MINISr^y 



TICAL DIVISIONS OF BEITISE INDIA. 


Tha Bombay Presidenry. 



heif territories directly as feudatories of the British. Govern¬ 
ment. These arc t.ho chiefs of— 

1. Junagh&r. 

2. Newanogar. 

3. Bhaortagar. 


4. Porebtmdcr. 

5. Wudwar; and 
H. EAjkot. 


To tho first three the right of adoption has been conceded. 

(§ 24.) 

(vi.) The Satara Jagsrs. (Ch. v. § 166.) 

(vii.) Sawant-W&di. Population 120,000. 

(viii.) Soathem Mahratta Jugirs. Population 
420,000. ' 

These are— _ , 

JamkandL Nargund. 

Kun war. SaDgli. 

jlirij.' Savanur ; and 

Jia'ihol. Shedbtd. 

The following is a list of the Commissionerships and 
Cciieetorates of the Bombay Presidency. (See map.) 


rSTEO. § is, is. 


Or, irirf. 


DIVI¬ 
SION C- 

w Distkicts. 

• Divi¬ 
sions. 

. Districts. 

Dm* 

5I02CS. 

1- 

a 

M i 

' ■ 02 

Lga 

^ W * 

g§ 

gs 

1 Bombay Lslaud.1 

2 AhineCulbAd. i 

3 haira. 

4 Paneh Mahals. ’ 

5 Breach, | 

GSOrat. 

7 Tanna. 

8 IvBdnflftp? ?. 1 

■ni 

32 

ss 

w * 

‘JPOna. 

lh Ahmcdcagac. 
1L SLuiapilr. 

12 Ratnagctxy. 

13 Belgium- 

14 Dharwir. 

15 Uorth Cauara. 
lt» Satiri. 

23 

a 

17 Karachi (Westsrly 
Mouth of th? Iu<lna). 

18 Hyder*ii id (On tho 
Fulali Brunch of tho 
Indus). 

19 Shikar r fir (Very po- 
pulo'is). 

20 Frontier Upper Sind. 

21 Thurr end Parkur. 


area 




-lEhe popalatioii is about 13,000,000. Tlie 
slightly exceeds that of the Madras Presidency. 

Hei*? the chief lanffcnages are the ihuutAv and the Qvyzrdti. 

§ 19 . There is also the Island of Goa, which, with a r orm* 
.-small tract of surrounding country, and the towns of■ 

Di,l and Daman, an; the sole remainder of the vast Comp- Ca ~ ^ 
Portuguese dominion in the Past. The population of 
this feeble remnant of “Portuguese India” is about 
600,000. 
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Trfy^mtd 
Bmixh 


INtROD UCTION. 


SeTtev Straits jMtUuzMELts. Ceylon* 


riRO.% 3MB. 

nr. $ 20 Bbrar is managed by the British Resident of 

Hi'l-riihad for the Nizam/ Cultivation is rapidh 
on the mere***. 


Divisions. 


I. OoyPAVUTTY (Ann. WATi). 
TI. Akoi.a. 

*»* ) 1 1! Mr.KHUE (ilAlKRB)^ 

•> (. IV. Woo;:. . 




' Wadi**- (wkhtrenuie#round) 
1 Bombay 


Us population is one million and a hall (Comp. cli. 
iii. § 16 [13].) 

It js a little larger th in DenmarlL 

Of tfctt district, an of rhe whole territorx of the Kirhm, Hindustani may 
aJao.«t he n^-itrd^i/ui the nsnwnhir umsniav*. 

(j 21 Tli‘-re are besides these thfc ** Straits Settle¬ 
ment^ of which there are three—Singapore, Penang, 
and Malacca. These were transferred to the Englisn 
Colonial Office in 1866; and with them the history of 
India it uo further concerned. (Comp. ch. vn $ lo, . J, 
ch. l § 82 ) 

§ 22* Oylon does not fall within our subject, being 
a British Crown colony, haring no political connection 
with Peninsular India. A slight stitch of its ustory 
geography will he found in § 37. ^ 

§ 23 . Chapters rii., viil. and ix. ^ih show how rapid 
how wonderful in every way ha* been the attam- 
ojeot hv Great Britam of this domupoiyv - 

Wo subjoin a table, giving the date of the acquisition 
| of each portion of the Indian Empire : 


16&* Ch. vii- § 6, L t tt * 

(vi% »‘i> by Portn^a! fa Charles II. m 

• 1661. Ch. vii. § 6, q. 

■ p- r, pl r>s*iJ • ‘ rh. viit § <5. 

i * * i* . 


























POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


Acquisition of British Indian Territories. 


f_j 

j I> TRO. j 25. 


6 


15 

17 

19 

! ia 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 


M»N\i!ipWfcam and Bnrrounditrtj 
country 

Bnruwia, ilidnip&r, and Cait- 
, tngong 

8 l Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa 


The Five Northern Ciroire ... 
Chingleput (round Madras} ... 

Guntilr 

BaramahM (Salcnq) ... 

Diikfigai 

Maiabir 

Knoara, 0oimbat6r, Wynaad, 
and the Nilagiri Hills 

Ceded district3 of Hyderibid 

Tanjdr ^ •* ^ 

Furrnckibud • 

Ceded Chariots of 0 ndh *1 
The C.:niafcic / ... 

K attack 

Delhi, Agra.Band&kharid ... 

Cessions from Nip^l 

P&na and Tracts of M&hratta 

territory 

Art* k An, Ac. ... 

Cbchir 


1758 


From the Nairn. Ch. ix. § 14. 


1760 1 From ilir K\ >inu Ch. lx. S » >. 

1764 j From Shuh Alam IT. Ch. I C 2S. 

1 J 64 ! From Sh^ii Alum EL. Ch. i.: i 0. 

1765 ! From the Nuwab of the Camtic. 
1788 From the Ni/.im oi Hyderul id. Ch 

x. § 21. 

From TippfL Sir T. Munro. 

Do. Do. Ch. x. § 22. 

Do. Do. 


1792 

1792 

1792 


27 | Assam ... j 

28 I KAri? 

29 | Butin (the D4onri 
3c* > Karnul 

31 } The Cis-Satlaj 0t*teu 

32 ; Siud 

32 j The Jiltrdhujp Doub (Faniib) 

34 i The Pan jib J ' 

35 ' ‘Pegu 

36 Tula Ram’s UU1 Districts of 

Cachir 

37 Berlr , 4 

33 N%pAr 
30 JLiust 


1709 

I860 

1800 

1801 

1801 

1801 

1803 

1803 

1815 

1818 

1821 

1832 


1S33 
1839 
1834 
1841 
1841 
1813 
1813 
{ 1845 , 

I 18C8 \ 
1852 


After Tippu’s fall. Ch. x. § 12; -ir. 
§56. 

The Nirrim, for subsidiary foreo. Ch. 
iii. § 16. 

Bv cousrnx;. Ch. x. § 44. 

Ch. x. § 30. . • . , 

Do. 

For debt*. Ch. x. § 44. 

Conquer. Ch. v. ; 13i. 

Lord Lake's conquests Ch. r. ' 135. 
Ch. x. § 74. 

Ch. v. $ 165. 

Ch. v § 79. 

Lapsed. Since famous for tea-plan- 

taaons. 

; Lapsed. 

Ch. x. § 90. 

Take® in conseqnenee of atf»rQ.rlf.. 
Treason in the Xuv.ib. Ch. x. i 112. 


Ch. X. § 125. 
Ch. xi. § 3t. 
Ch. xi. § 44. 
Ch. x. § MO. 


185$ : Lapsed. 

1853 >Ch. iii § 16 (13). 

1854 I Ch. x.§!U. 
fS54 ; Ck x. § 147. 



































■ G0 ^ 



m 

mmobuerrroN. 

ryrto. { a. 

The F«nc*toxins «f Xaglazid. 

40 t Ondb n ... 

41 j jVi*aptf, Ma itcca, and Singa- 

perp 

1856 

1821 

Ch. x. § 150. 

Transferred to the Colonial Office in 
1866. Ch. x. § 82. 

F.-alrtoflM. | 

! . § 24, This ^slight sketch of Indian Political Ge-•- 
praphv wouldlaot he complete without a more definite 
statement of the Feudatories of England. (Comp. 

§187.) 


2 

$ 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

’ • 

10 

1 V 
12 

14 

15 

16 

17 

X* 


Adjygbur HAja 

Aku!k&t RAja 
Afipura Jaghlrdir 
Bailed* Chief 
B&oat Nuwab 
BauewAra Chief 
Btja Chief 
'Behri Chiei 
Behai iaghtidAr 
Bikixpftr Chief (Kuhl^r) 
Benire*. Hi]a 
Beroti'i* UAja 
Bagra! Chief 
Bh opAl Regina 

RhAonagar Chief 
Boghat Chief 
Mmijl Chief iBbujee) 
Bhartpilr MahArAja 


19 Blkanfr linbirAja 
30 BtjAwar IUj* 

51 Jttja Chief <Rot jab) 

Bund 1 Raja 
23 Bni«» Chief 

Ban^nop’illy .Ta^hirdAr 
'/o \ V i-.^Jihtr C‘.:cf 
2*1 j J’uvai fi.MU. 

Si , Snr Kb :i.j •• i hi:b**v# 


BamlelkLand. CM. Agency. § 12; ch. 

• i tO. 

li Ch. v. § 15 aad 166. 

Bandulkband. § iZ. 

GajariU. 

B&nri£Dd>&nd. 

RAjputana. § 36. 

If ill State. Pan jib. 

BandAlkhimd. § 12. 

BcndAlkb&nd. § 12. 

Between Satin j and Janma Tan jib. 
HindCL Ch. ix. § 36; x. § 4, 11. 
Bandelkhatid. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

Hill 8tatc in Pan jab. 

MAlwafa. CJ. Agency. Ch. v. § 48,163; 
x. § 102. 

Bombay. KAttiwAr Peninsula. § 18. 
Hill State. Panjib. 
iiill State. Pan jib. 

Jit Principality. § 3G; ch. v. § 137; 

x. § 82 . 

EAjpiHAna. § 86 . 

RanBelkhand. § 12. 

Hill State. Pan jab. 

R Ajpiltlnc. Ch. v. § 1G3. 
i. 11 State. Parijib. 

■ M.-wL-aa PrxiKidency. Cuddapa. 

Hill Stnii-. Panjib. 

; rj ur. Central futiia, 

I’^Raud.'rkhami. § 12. 




























































DiTRO. § 2 k 


33 

34 

35 

36 

37 
33 
39 

>--54 

55 

55 

57 

53 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 


70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

73 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 , 
HI 
'82 
83 


So 

87 

88 


'Kambay NnwAb 
Kashmir MahurAja 
Chnrkari Raja 
CTiamba. Chief 
ChatterpAr Raja 
Cochin Raja 
Cooch Bibar RAja 
Sixteen Chiefs, Tributary Ke- 
. hAls 

Dewas Chief (Pftar BAja) 
DhAr Chief, BAja 
Dhamt Chief 
Dholnp&r B&na (Gohud) . 
Dhnrwiji Chief (Jaghirdar)... 
Ddjana NnwAb 
Dork6ti Ch.ef (ThAk4r) 
BbarampAx Chief 
Dungnrpur Chief 
Dufl5kAr of Jif, 

Duttia Rilja 
Edar Chief (TbAkilr) 
Furridkot RAja 
Geronli JaghirdAr 
GurWal RAja 

GaekwArof Bar Ada 
GArihar Jaghlrdir 
Holkiir MahArdja 
Ilaiderabfld NizAjn 
-Teisalmir Chief 
Jeypur MahAr&ja 
JhindRuja 
haHAwur Runa • 

Jignl JaghirdAr 
‘Joobui Chief 
Ju rmgh ar Xaw Ab 
JAtihpAr Chief. 

JoTvra Nuwib 
.TussA Ja^hirdAr 
Knrund Baja ... j 

Ke.oothul Chief 
Kerov.H Chief 
Kishnagar Chief 
Khulsia Chief 


GujarAfc/ 

Stkh.^ Cb. x. § 7. 
Bandelkhand. C.L Actmcr. 
Trans-Sat la j Scato. Punjab. 
BaudAlkhand. C.L Aireacy. 
Hindu. § 16 j ch. x. § 64." 
E. Bengal. 


§ 12 . 
§ 10 . 
§ 12 . 


Cnttack. ' 

ifillwah. C.T. Agency. § 12 - 
Malwnh. C.I. Agency. §12. 

Hill State, Punjab. 

Jat. § 36; ch. v. $ 137. 
BandAlktiand. § 12. 
North-Western Provinces. Delhi. 
Hill State. Pan jab. 

Gujarat. 

RajputAna. § 36. 

Mahr&tta. Ch. v. § 166. 
BandAlkhand. C.I. Agency. §12. 
GujarAt. MAhi-Kicta. Bombe 
Cis-Sattaj State. PaaiAb. 
BaruiAlkband. § 12. 
h*. W. HimALayaa. Faithful in 
mutinies, lntrod. § 9. 

Mahratt:*. § IS ; ch. v. § 122 SO. 
Baodfrlkh&nd. . •§ 12. 

Mahratta. § 12 | Hu v. §160, 75. 
Mubammodan. Ch. iii, 

BAjputaua. § 36. ' 

RAjpAtana. § 36 :h. x. § 102; v. $ 
Cis-Satlaj State. Panjib. : : .V:. 
BAjpAtAna. . § 3f>. 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

Hill States?. Panjab. 

KAttiwAf. Gttjardi. $ IS. 
RajpdtAra. §.36.* ch. x. § 102; v. 
Central India Agency. ?Ltv,*a. 
Band&khan d*. § 12. . 

Central Provinces. • 

Hilld?ta*o*. Pnnjab. 

BAjpAtana. A 36c 
RAjpAfca.ua. *1 3i. 

at 1 ' I • ‘-ib- 


§ia 


163. 

§9. 


5153. 





















S3 

J KHhApdr B ‘ ja 

... 

Ma heart a. § 18; cluT. § 47. 

90 

{ Roornharecin Chief 


Hi '1 Srutc. Panjab. 

91 

i K<*cnfciir Chief 

... 

iiiil State. Pan jab. 

92 

K ta Uftief 


RAjputana. § 3(5. 

3* 

Kothar Chief 


Hiil State. Panjub. 

9* 

Set h i Jarhirdilr 


Bamlelkhand. § 12. 

93 

1 Karmva Mblr-a ragUWir 


; Pa idclhhand. § 12. 

is 

KApuriha'a Rija « 

Kaich Hif) (Catch} 

... 

SU ; ; Protected. Trau^-Satlaj. § 10. 
Mabraira. .§ 18- 


X.< y*>"i Jmjrfcirtuqr 


Barulcikhand- § 12- 

99 

IioUrao Kmb 

„ r 

X.wrth-Westem Prcrrinecs- Delhi. 

109 

Mukiii Chief 


Central Provinces. 

101 

MaHe>r*K«)t!a Ncwfib 

M . 

Ci—Satlaj State. Fsnjab. 

IdS 

Mndhol Chief 

... 

Bam bay. Mahratta. 

108 

H&udt Chief 


Trar.’-Satlaj. P^njdb. § 10. 

104 

Mungnl Chi.'f 

i 

Ki r^:c. PanjAb. 

105 

Mvbero Chief 

... 

Band*! shawl. § 12. . 

106 

MyWg Chief 


Jiiii State. Fanjlb. 

107 

My pure M a hard j a 

... 

Chapter xii. 

108 

Nabba Raja 

... 

Cia-Satiaj State. Fanjab. Ch. xL § 0. i 

109 

NagAdo Chief (Cocfcr.yra) 

... 

Baadelkhlmd. § 12. 

110 

Nahun Chief fSirmih*) 

... 

Hill State. Pan j 4b. 

111 

Nalagfcsr Chief 'Hinder) 

... 

ilil! State. Pan j ib. 

112 

Nuiabaiknr of PLuiton 

... 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 16C<, 

113 

Now&nagar Cbi'f 


Kuttiwar Pcninnala. § 18. 

114 

Nyag&oo Rebai Jac;htrdAr 

... 

BandtHkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

115 

Oodip&r MabArina iliowAr) 

Rdjputana. § 36; ch. x. § 102. 

118 

Pahart Chief 

... 

Bandelkhnnd. 

117 

Fatewxft NuwAb 


North-Western Provinces. Delhi. 

iiu 

Fihmnptir RAj* 

... 

1 Gujarat. Bombay. § IS. 

119 

PudakAU Chief 

... 

HindA. Carnatic. Madras P. §16/ 

129 

Pun rim lUja 

*♦* 

Bandelkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

m 

Pant Pm hi Xfdhi 

... 

Mahratta. Ch. r. § 166. Bombay P. 

ra 

Pant finch •%> (Pnr.a Col!te) 

... 

Mahratta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay P. 

128 

Pnttabgbar PA;a 

... 

IUjputAna. § 36. R. Agency. 

124 

Five Ptttwurdhfina 

... 

Mu brat ta. Ch. v. § 166. Bombay P. 

125 

Pfctiiala Maharaja 

... 

Protected Sikh Staie between Jam:.a ! 
and Safclaj. Ch. x. § 8. 

1*5 

T?xdLcnpAr Snwib 

... 

GujarAt. Bombay Pre.-itienry. 

11*7 

Uajptpia Chief 

... 

Bet ween KAndesh and Gujarat. Bombay 
Presidency. § 18- 

12* 

ICitnclrupr Chief 

... 

Bombay. 

129 

Kampur Says Lb 

• i 

llo hkltapd. TM descendant of the 
Kwhiliae Ch. ix. § 26. 































OLITICAL DIVISIONS OF BRITISH INDIA. 


The Feudatory Staten. 


! ITi'TEO. fj 


Bevva Hilja 
Sawant-YVddi Chief 
Sir6ht. Chief 

Shaitp&ru, Raja (Intro. § 0.) 

SiriJia Mnh nrlja 
SohAwru! Chief 
Sakhet Chief 
Suchecn Nuwab 
S and dr Chief 
Snmptar Raja 

SirdAr Sbamshir, Sindlian- 
w&ia Sing 

Surila Chief ... 

Tehxi Chief (Oorcha), and 
Htialxt Bhva Japhird&rs (4J 
T-j Sing 

lonk (Tank) NuwjU/ ... 

Toree Chief 
Travancoro MakarAja, 

Turoch Chief 

U1 war Chief (Mach$ri) ! * 


Bamlelkhand.. § 12. 

Mahnuta. Ch. v. § V'fj. 

KajpufcAna. § 36. 

North-Western Pr .-iace*, a Rfrjpur - 
ecended from Sura* Mai. Ch. ill. au. 
Mahrutta. Ch. v. § 15. 

Bandelkhand 3 12 . 

North Bank of the Satlaj. Sikh. £ 10 
Near Surat. Gujurfr, 

Ceded Districts. Ch. x. § 40. 
Bandelkhand. C.I. Agency. § 12. 

Sikh. Panjab. § 10 . 

Bandelkhand. § 12. 

BandAffeifaDd. § 12. 

Sikh. Panjab. § 10 . 

Bujpdtaha. § 36; eh. r. § IS 3 ; 
IMjp&fcftna. § 36; ch. r. § 153. 

HindO. § 16; ch. x. £ 61* 

Hill State. Punjab. 

BAjp^tlna. § 36. 


§ 25. The following table exhibits twelve of the , Twelve chid 
chief Feudatory States :— 


1 NizAon of HaidarAbM 

2 M .hlrVja Sindia, of 

3 Gaekwir of Ban^da 

4 MahurAja of Jeyphr 

5 Maharaja of Travancoro 

6 MahAn»ja of Kashmir 

7 MahthslToi o£56dhpiin 

8 MahftrSja Holklor 

9 Maliarajft of PattiAla 

10 Maharaja of Oadipilr 

11 MuiiAraja of Bhartpfbc 

12 Begum of Bhopal 




POP-CtATl* X. 

... 

95,337 

10,60* >.0S0 

... 


2,5' 0 ,i «00 


•1,39!) 

1,7 lu, 101 

... 

10.250 

IJUOO.OOO 

... 

(1653 

1,262 .r, ;; 

... 

20.000 

700,000 


: 30.672 

1.763, 60 O 

... 

8,3(8 

576,Ou«* 

... 

5,412 

1,566,000 

... 

11,614 

1,161^1-10 I 


1,971 

7t3.7!0 ' 

... 

t*7G4 

663.65J j 


Total 


A?»M A£ 

Jr 

£ 1.650,0* v> 
1,110.910 
iXkj&M) 

3 •' 1 eo 

•Mb,01:3 

00 

o$O.OT.J 
33o.<*v> 
3 . “,v ( *0 
2th ,\z? 

21 . j 

6,T5S. 7;. 2 


9 * 
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1XJ1 districts. 
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- 

j 

JNTBOD VCTWN- 

t - 

lStEO.§5s,27. 

Xa&ar-igithcv a&A Jfortlier. 

1 

■ 

INTRODUCTION. 

4-, 

* - t r 

FAET IL_SKETCH OF TITF; GENERAL GEO¬ 

GRAPHY OF INDIA. 

ZttSa* 

Indifc 

(CKx.f^«L) 

Etirtf 

E 9fi Aftfrthi 3 brief survey of the political tc . bous 
of Great Britain to this country, we may proceed to ; 
somewhat closer examination of the genera! geography : 

° f (X^^linHA, in its widest acceptation, includes both 
the great peninsulas separated by the Bay • •' Bengal. 

It is divided into— . . . ■ rf 

(L) FtjPTmsB‘I^i>Lti or India beyond the Gauges, 
consisting of tile Indo-Chinese peninsula, and the 
islands of th? great Indian Archipelago. 

(ii.) Httbeb It: oja, or India within the Ganges: 
Hindustan, and the Dukhan. 

Birattarac 

region. J 38. 

1 

S 27 This latter territory is divided int — 

[L] The Himalaya i region, occupy mg the ^Jop^i nnd 
t alleys between the various range* of those sublime 


m H™, the districts «r—< 1 > A-«m. 00 Bhutan, 

(S) Sikhhu, (4) Nq.Al, (5)Kuma6 n (b)Gurhwal, <7) 
Sirmfir, end the famed valley of Kashmir, bee 
stostoh map, JXig* 1) 



























r ■ ' ER A Ci GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 


Uorth-Western Its cit s. 


W the soatl m c'.anriary cf Nepil is the Tertior TarfytaS, 
a io^Krrow belt of low land, covered with jangle and very 
deadly. 

1/icrjKi, itfran'i, and tiajoj others 

•5 jig. [- 2 .] The great plain extending from the 
Bratahaputra to the Indus, and from the Ilimalava 
•mountains to the high tableland of the Southeni penul¬ 
tsa. This includes;—(1) Bengal; (2) Bihar; (3) parts 
of Orissa; (4) Oudh; the ancient provinces of (5) Allah- 
fa ■ a. (K) Agra; ( 7 ) Delhi; (8) the Panjab; and (9) 

part of Sind. _ t , 

i ins region is watered, by the Eraliraaputni, Uie 
Ganges, the Jamiui ? and the Indus, with their numerous 
andimportant tributaries. (See sketch map.) 


INTHO. §53-30- 


fCU. x. §1*1 . 


. Thia wa? anciently divided into HtndOMn and F^ 0 - 
Yvom Allahabad eastward was the PiIrb or /rnnt land, 
ifc : r T doDttul were sometimes called Purc/tos. 


Hence 


The great 
nortiif.ru jiain. 


Compare 5 S, 0. 
10, XL 


Einas. 5 Si. 


? 29. [3.] The desert between the Arnv.-dli billsi and j ^ 

th: ir.uua, oomprising portion* of Lajputaua ana Sin J §36. 

This belongs to the great plain, but differs from it :n 
physical character, being for the most part barren. (Sec 
map). 


, ( 3Q. [4 ] The Patman or Southern Peninsula. This 
is a vast table-land, possessing an avera ge elevation of 
•> <)00 feet above the level of the tea. (Ch. iv.) 

It . norteem border consists of the Vindhya cham. 
V ' ; . : ; to 3,000 feet high), a tract of high country I 

; hr of Gujarat to the Ganges, between the. 
*2 .1 25 f h r - ' > of north latitude. 


TLe Doi-har. 


It* botn dari^t. 


1 T n 1 

K^f0udd:< 


chain ; at its base flows the - •' 

the Sathpnni range, aud the- 


rrrfv. 

■ry. 






























MINlSr^ 



Q 


UbiTBO.fOl-ai 


Th® 

VutUaaHihAtm. 


Tb* en 

the nett tmd 

irxtfL 


Herthers 

tfirkir*. 

(Cb. lii. J 1C.) 

Cxrmtic. 
(OL,TiL TiiL) 


(Ck r. vUi 

L ! «) 


INTUCfcWmON. 


Sffce JSomotsta.cf'Jfc'llB. 


the fapt* 'completifig -file “fourfold 'frdU round the 
waist of India. 11 

- c/r -n-t r ; ;ft3F ■- - 

§ 31. From the extremities of ."this nu.-pi-yerse boun¬ 
dary two cb .tins' mailed the Western a ml Eastern Ghats 
run to the south, and join at the NHagiri tiihle-land (in 
north latitude 11°), whose highest peak is 8,760 feet. 
(See sketch map.) . < 

$ 22. [5.1‘Thr- w~r Hud hctweiinHhe. Eastern and 
West^ni Ghats, and ^and- This 

belongs to the Dakhap, biit inust be con¬ 
sidered apart from it. _ , 

c From the mouth of the Malninadi to the Krishna 
are the Northern Sirkdrs. . 

b. The region between the Kristina, the Eastern 
Glints, and the Glints after their .miian at the Nilagiris 
to -Car*-Comorin, i» the Car»atlo, ; sometimes divided 
into northern, central, and southern. The name is a 
tistake, a mere corruption of Kamutaka (the Kanarcse 
country), with which it has really no connection. ^ 

e. The narrower district between, the Western Goats 
and the sea is divided into—(ly the Konkan, (b) O’oa, 
(c) Kanara, (d't, Malabar,; and %g) Travancore -with 
Cochin. This is r the region connoted with the names 
of Si -ajt, Albiiqueniue, Hy8er, and Tippti. Its har¬ 
bours have been visited by ships from all the mercantile 
' regions of the earth. . " 

Soro* notice of ucc np^Hrj i rupuib** is given as each 

durtrk-4 is jp*ruoacd in tfro Uiawwy. ■ r . , 


bi'H fc n 




Xodtai&i. 

TuO AimAIu /**. 


1 ■ * ' 

§ 33 . W may now take a separate survey of the 

1 mountain.' of lii-iia. ■ 

(D Th- HrjdJ.biuo 'range (ssabode of snow), the 
PH lit of'- div plateau of Cmtr.tl A» 1 !U This is the 

i hi jiA-t duiin in the world. North of Afghanistan it is 


1 




















GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OF IXEIA. 


The as 0 f Inuia. 


called the Hindu Koosh. The northern, is the lTailusa 
KHige. The highest peafir are— 

(1.) Nanda DM in Humaon . . 25,749 fe d. 

W Iohav:>la-Giri in Kip/tf . „ 

(Htro the 6 3 #.) ** 'ivUXO JrffiSh V 

(3*) Mount Everest, Nip&I . 

( 4 ) Knneltinqanga’ „ . . 

(?) Jnmouri ai.u,. .-•.•'v;/! 

(6.) ChiiuaJari ”, 




* «V? 
'4SV 


height 

(II.} Thft F 1W/7 Ah/i irirtifn+rti»ir.'- fTTL -_ 


» w : ' 3i;000 
i ;* 28,020 
. 25,500* •' 
123,044 


1 it " 
’h -L 
‘rf * 




[Tfc?*p Dn:;;iH 
v%riousij* 


Chimborazo in! 

esf ™‘' ^.iJrh Irtevmm. 

•tie ^ l? d »*&*'&* north bant 9 f • 

(|:^'S 5 ?^!,'S‘£ 3 ^r^CjksfS 

| the T S e° ^ MU8 ’ ^ M ^: 0ra ’ are an ^hoot ;o| ff«u:a) 

(IVO Tlie Eastern Chits estoinS; hut'not contiu-ious'Iv' Bute •. 'wU 
•mp On88a to the Nil.Wi plateau, where thJ 3u ' ***■">*'* 


Ju°i «* ‘ho Anl • 

Pl 0^ d the 1 \ ? w”- a Peafc Rb0nt ».0W fit WglT: ‘ *?* mUU ^ 

;f Wycaad ^ 

'rZi^h^ tttai l d \ **' mh ’ «*, ma 

Jdjw£t£* ?adia tVom Af R h:h,i S f5h, S' ’ ' 

•> ll^tfwgh Th ° bRheSt ^A^kht-i-Sui.,::e ; n. , 


Fhro 7i A) 
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„ - INTRODUCTION. 

nrrao. | s*. 

The Bivtrs of India. 

Tb* 

caN i*i 

(VL) The Sothpura hills divide the basins of the 
Nerbudda and the Tapti. 

Thev are called also tlie Injadri mountains. 

Amvrtlli*. 
vCiiap- § ae.) 

Sc vilik tuLbh 

(VIL) The Aruvalh mountains cross Eajputanafronx 
south-west to north-east. 

(\TTI.) The Sewdlik hilia, a, sub-Himfilayan range, 
between Sirmur and Gurhwal. 


(IX.) The EdjmaMl hills are to the north of Mur- 
ahedabad, at the bend of 'he Ganges, southward, 
dividing “ the lofty 7 ' of C^nliul India from the 

valley of the Gang 

The Omrrjw*. 

(XI) The Garnnos are to the east of the Brahma¬ 
putra, where it takes its great southern bend. 

8he**rcjrB. 

(ciiTa-riy*.) 

(XL) Near to Salem, in the Carnatic, are tho Sheva- 
roy hills, the highest point being 5,000 feet. 

fcirsmSrsT**. 

§ 34* The river system of India consists of the 
following :— ^ . . . __ A . 

Ito'Esafenar 

•< 

(1.) The Bra/ ^ "putra. This rises in Tibet, flow's 
due east, under the name of the Tsanpu, skirting tho 
Himalayas, then west, and south-west,- and >:ouln, 
through Assam and Eastern Bengal ; where, near 
Dacca, it is joined by many streams, and takes the 
name of MSgna. Then, joining the Ganges, and many 
smaller rivers, it rushes with a mighty tide into the 
Bav of Bengal. 

Th£ fr*ar-3 tU'l 
' iu Lnfcutarlec. 

(2.) The Gardes and its tributaries. The various 
streams that form the Ganges, and its great branch, the 
Jumna, rise beyond the Himalayas. These unite at 
AUahdbdd, to which place steamers ascend. 

The Bhirlratt aM Alcftnuiria, which riso ia Garkw&i, tmlfco at 
Viva pray Ago, ami form tho Gauges. 

Tributaries of the Ganges 

a. On ilic north1, the N. Bhagi-^ti ; \ the Earn 
Gang* ; 3, the Tista; 4, the Ghinti; 5 , the Gogr4; rj, 
the G indut (or SMagruniS) ; 7, the Kosi. 


' * 




















GENERAL, GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 

The Silvers of India. 


r The Rapti is a tributary of the Gogrd* 

1 1 b. On the south :—1, the Sone; 2, the Hugli ; 3, t? , 

I * Damuda ; 4, tho Kusi. 

The Sucr.ii is the name given to the S. Bhagirati air-: r 
t it is increased by some ;■ mailer streams. 
i 

Tributaries of the Jumna: — * 

I * 

On the south:—1, the CLambal (§ 36) ; 2, tho Sind; 
h 3, the Befcwa; 4, the Ken; and 5, the Tons, 
jj The Banas is a tributary of the Chambal, as are tho 
p Barbati, the Kali kind, and the Sipra. 

I (3.) The Indus and its tributaries. The Indus ris^s 
in Tibet in the Kailasa, or northern range of theHiinit- 
|l ^yas, near the sources of the Safclaj, and not f;ur fr» in 
, those of the Ganges. It flows north-west, skirting 
l Kashmir; then enters the Punjab to the east of tho 
Miiliaban peak; and so through Sind into the Arabian 
t Sea. 


i&tiip. f sf. 

f 

The Jamra, cr 
Jamao. 


Hie T; Ins or-I 
its VnnxcLcj. 


* 

t 


Tributaries ^— 

I 1, the Kabul. 



r 2j the Jhilam 

(ITydaspes); f which unite at Trimu Ghat; 


3, the Ckinab 


(Acesines) ; ) 

4, the Kavi 
(Hydraotes) ; j 

5, the Bias S 
(Hyphasis); [ ?= 

6, the Satlai. ) 


which unite at Ahmcdpur; 
AH these join. 


Ghara. 


Tributaries o! 
the InUue. 


I 


[Comp ch. 3L. j ! 


(4.) The 2*orbaddxh (Najnmada==aoy?etter) rises in j ; 
Gondwana Dear the Son, at Oomcrhmtak, tlnwa frora‘ [X * tbud Uj • 
oast, to west, nd fonus a part of the great division | 
betv....i, Hinilustan and the Dakhan. 

(5.) The TJjpti rises in Qondnftna, ani flows ucariv TLaTiiti. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


71ie Rivers of Irtril s . 


N^rtbcrB 
r •-•ut. 

The Mahiina&i. 


Th* Godavari. 


east to the sea near Sunt. The Northern Plrna is its 
only tributary of importance. 

(6.) The MahdnadiX—great river) rises in Gondwana; 
and aft«T a winding course of 550 miles, flows, by many \ 
mouths, into the B.lv of Bengal, near Kattack. 

Its only important tributaryJs tbe T V 
(7.) The Godavari rises in the Western Ghats, at j 
Trimbak near Niisik (about f>3 miles from t-no Indian 
Ocean), and runs across the peninsula, in a. generally j 
southeast direction, to Rajamandri ^oringa. 


TribntarifS of 
th- .VxlAnuri. 
iCh. r. § 2.J 


Th f> Ki.’htsttk 

'Kriahna** 

black.) 


It* tributaries ore: — 

1, th. Wain-Ganga; ! 4, the P£un Qancra; ) 

•2, th. Manjira; 5, the Northern Warda; ) 

3, th f Southern Puma; j 6, and the Indrayati. 
;"VVain=Vana, an arrow= the arrow Ganges.) 

Kott.—T he Dudhna is a small tributary, on which stands AurungabAd. 

(g) The Krishna [Kishlna] rises at Mali/ibaleshwar, 
near So lira, and' flows across the peninsula to near 
Masulipatam. 

It is SOO miles long. 


Tributary* o# 
it* h'ri-kn*. 

i'Ch. *1:. j L) 


Imf J 

(Ch. T. § 15.) 


(Ch. ▼. § 2.) 


Its tributaries are :— 

On the north, 

1, the Bhima; ) 

2, the Sina; ) 

3, the Musi; (Haider- 

nbftd is on it.) 

4, and the Kima. 

(Ob. v. § 2.) 


On the south, 

1, the Gutpurba; 7 

2, the Malapurba; ) 

3, the Tun ga;) = Tfim- 

4, tbeBhadra; ) } bhadra. 

5, the S. Warda \ 

6, and the Hugri. 


TT -rr -1 Btttna-'crriUc. Ii risoe about 40 miks H. of Puna,andm<»e» 

W £ h *jn»^^ri2w»> milc» W.NW. from AWdv.rrir, aad falls into the 

: }i -> T ~ \rc two Wl rtv. n» c*U~i the Kfcti and the MOM, at the j-ino- 
^ l^a«!dVr.;i Vi^- *t reams aitar tfeir union fall into tko 

1 h V riic* TAna rise* a >ar tl#j Krishna, and Joins it near SatAra. 

























GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 



SJaicts of India* 


INTlio. I 


1 The Pfcuii > 


( q \ Tho Pennar rises near Nondidrug, in - 1 . v ' :r ; 

Central Carnatic; and falls into the Bay of C n. r , 

n< TlO) C The TdUr rises near the PennSr, flow• through ? : rv 
JlSg anl the Central Carnatic, past Artol mto the 

8f rnT iSfSUt (Ckateri.) rises in Ennr, 
tt £&%SZ forms an island on which stone s 
Sermgapatam, divides Coimhator irom&il-M , . ■ 

Carur, turns east, forms the island of 1 S* ’ ‘ f 

Triehinopoly ; thence is'divided ^nto tw bran, he - 
which the northern is called the Colleton, aim falls 
into the sea at Dcvikota: while ‘ he other sp s - ■ ^ 

many little streams, reaching the sea at ^ e £ a l >a 1 I 
and Tranquebar. . . ,, • * ! 

The Bhavanl (BOw.'mi), which rises in the N.lagim, 
is one of the tributaries of the Caveri. .*■ - . 

again, is an affluent of the Bha^ani. 

(12.) Lesser rivers are— ^ . * 

(a.) The Litni rifles near Ajmir, and falls into the 
Eiinn of Katcb. This is a salt river. 

(&.) The Bana* rises in the AravalU hnls, and falls Vm ***** 

into the Rann of Kateh. ■ > j 

(c.) The Mdi rises in Malwah, near Mandu, and fall* ; * lp -*,, L) 

iut<> the Gulf of Cambay. 

(il.) The Vaigai rises in the Western Ghats, and j tu* Vsiv got 
hows past Madura into the Gulf of Mautir mart 
Eamnad. [ 

((#».') The Tdmbarajy^mi rises in the Western Ghats. ^ . T * ?,m ***" 
and flows past Palamcottah . | _ 

(/). The Pvvdr (or S. Pennar) rises among the A an-, * 
didrug hills, in Mysor, and flows into the sea at; 

tU to 1 ) l, ni» GvniV'fimn, which rises in tb« -yd-;d d:?- 
trims' and divides the N. Carnatic from the N. un«, | 


The Llni. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

LVTRO.5S5.3ff. 

- -4 • 

JUjFtttfczia. 

TV SMbteerlki. 

i Sr. amAn*kliii 
w-.: • ,‘r oi frld,y 

The Rrfr'hmn.ni 

(h.) The Sabmuribi rises in Bihar, and flows into the 
(Bay of Bengal near Bala yore. 

I (i.) The Bnihmani (or Bahmini) flov- into the Bay 
■ of Bengal iu nr the Mahanadi. 


[or ikutarmpL j 


&*jp6ttaa» 


Imperial 
tin*. 


rial p o a aaa- 
t* Kkjpii, 


(ar.fm) 


iTirw4r« 

, idiuj,/. 


I PivteUm* of 
* ' -ill tlTiJUL. 


Pt. Palmyras. 

• 

§ 35. As certain parts of India will not come pro¬ 
minently and separately before us in the history, we 
give here a general sketch of theli history and geo¬ 
graphy for reference. 

These are— (i) E^jputana, (2) Ceylon, (3) The lesser 
islands on the Indian coast. 

§ 36, RJjputdna. (See Intro. I. § 13.) 
x. This immense district is divided into twenty pro¬ 
vinces or states. 

Of these (1) AjmIr and (2) Mairwarra are imperial 
possessions. 

Eighteen are separate and independent states, under 
British protection. 

They are— 

L Bajpht principalitie8: 

1. MewAr or Oudipur, (Ch. 

iiL § 6); 

2. Jeypur; 

3. Msrwar or Jddhpur; 

4. Bund!, (Ch. v. § 130) ; 

5. Bikanir; 

6. K6ta; 

7. Korovlt; 

8. Kishnagar; 

II. Jnt principalities : 

16. Bhartphr, (Ch. v. 

137) j < 


*9. Jeisalmir; 

10. Ulwar (Mocheri or 

Mewdt). 

11. SiroM; (In the aW.) 

12. Dungarpur; 

13. BanswAra; 

14. Pratabghar; 

15. and Jhaiiawar. 


17 . and Oholapur or Gohud. 

(Ch. v. § 137.) 
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GENERAL GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA. 






in Muhammadan principality: 

18. Tonk (or Tank.) (Ch. v. § 153.) 

Bundi, Kota, and Jhallawar form tho old district of 
hxr&bti. 

y. Raj put An a is an irregular pentagon, bounded on 
-y north and north-east by BLAwalpur, HariAna, Gur- 
Von, Muttra, and Agra; east by Sindia’s territory ; 
till by HolkAr’s dominions, the MAhi Kanta, the* 

• Kanta, Palanpur, and Gujarat; and west by 
.riindi 

0. The hills are— 

00 The ArdvaUi chain, running from north-east to 
^uth-west, dividing the Hitfffice into two portions. 
Tmais the water-shed. The highest peak is Mount 
Abu, which is 5,800 feef' above tho level of the sea. 
11-re 7 s an asylum for soldiers" children, founded by 
thlate Sir Henry Lawrence'm 1854, when he was 
ag^nt to the Governor-General in this province. In 
these hills the wild tribes of Bhils and Gmssias, who 
live by plunder, have their home. 

(£*). There are also sandstone hills in various parts 
of Rajputana. On one of these stands Jodhpur. 

(e.) The Mokliundra range, the pass through which 
was rendered memorable by Morton's retreat. (Ch. y. 
§ 13/.) It is in Har&oti. 

d. a. The river Chav.bal rises between Hindu and 

6 The Bamganga, with its tributary the Gntnbhir. 
This springs from the hills near Jeju.ur, and Sow 
timmgh Bliartpur into the Jamna. ! 

c. The Dhund rises in Jeypur. % 


2 9 


I>:XEO. $ 3»7. 


Tcuk. ' 

To the N.E. of 
Malwa. 

Boundaries. 

fThwe are t he 
old naih .s lor 
t* ' districts 
lying to the S. 
oi tile Paiij&b ) 


Hills of Baipti- 
tiaa. 

The Aravtiilia. 

5 3a 

Mount Afcu. 


Mountain 

tribes. 


~Vuddhap,';r= 
Ctfy ufyear. 

The Motbundr* 
Btuige. 


Ch&mb&L 
(The >':r)«itu of 
Arrian.) 


Trihutar'ca of 
the CiiiUxifcuL 


The Dhuml. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1 

INTRO. 5 37. ! 

4 

Ceylon. 

. . . . _ - —— 

--—-- 1 

, Tho Link 

(?. The Luni. This is a salt river, issues from the 


Ajrcir lake, and falls into the Rann of Kafcch. 

Labes. s 

v. Splendid artificial lakes arc four.l in this district. 


Oyfcu. 


If .’story ot 

Coy Ion. 

(Cb. viu $ -4.) 


(Chu L § U-) 


T£*rtus in 
Ciyiju. 


TIi ? - fin sf ;tri; at KAjnagar, S.imbhur, and Deybur. 

r. The districts to the west and north-weet of the 
Aravulli hills are mostly desert, with a few interspersed 
fertile spots. *The eastern and centril portions are 
more level, more, fertile, and, consequently, more 
populous. 


§ 37. m CirrnoSF is a large icland about 150 miles 
from Cape d^orin. 

From Pedro (1)° 46' north) to Dondra head 

(5° 56' north* is about 270 miles. Its average breadth 
is about 1Q0- miles. The highest peak of its inland 
mountains is 600 feet. It was originally under various 
chieftains, who were all subdued by the king of Candy , 
was then conquered by the Dutch (a.Ds, 1603-1656); iron) 
whom it was taken by the English in 1796. The latter 
conquered the whole island in 1819. Its proper name 
is SinghdlcL, from whence Ceylon . Its Sanskrit name is 
Lankd The Arabs call it Sermtifl) (=• Singh ilia 1w?pa). 
The ancient Romans knew it by the name of Tapro- 
bam ('sDwIpa-Kuvana, Ravana’s island). Riivana 
(oh. i. § 6) seem 3 to have governed not only Ceylon 
but a considerable portion of Southern India. Th 
inhabitants of this island are Singhalese, who speak 
dialect of PiUl allied to ancient Sanskrit; Tamilian 
from the Continent.; Ir. lo-Fortugu-be, and Englhv 
I Xhe Singhalese are mostly Rundhists. 

' Vijarn (Wir m), mho I.mI e co\<mj of -ItW- from Mtarfha to C*?l 
! i j rh»r) 1’ h-- • Ai. ot-YJury m.c. tn t-id to haru earned tlio dwigfetcr 
•j l0 p*>K a vsnki.‘v t » <4 Muttra. *T». ir. § 5. 

1 fs- , hie: towns are Jaffna, Colombo, TnnqomaL 
and <\mdy. It is a Crown < oh »y. 
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Islands connsctcd with. In d ia . 


INTKO. 5 -Jft. 


§ 33. The other lesser islands, connected more 

loss with India, are— , l 

a. The Andamans in the Bay of Bengal ; ot winch ThoAsdasu.: 

11; ;-re are two, the greater and t,he lesser Andaman. 

T, e inhabitants are very degraded. These islands are 
i< 1 now as a penal settlement. Port Blair is the chief 
settlement. Port Cornwallis is on the east? side of the 
Great Andaman. Barren Island is 50 miles east of the 
Great Andaman. 

b. The Nicobar. Islands, in the Bay of Bengal, are a 
4'roup to the south of the former, whose inhabitants 
j,re very savage. A valuable species of cocoa-nut is 
brought from them. 

. Th Laccadives (=100,000 islets), in the Arabian 
•v- dbout 75 miles from the coast of Malabar, were 
:li. v . rered by Be Gama in his first voyage. The inha¬ 
le muts are Moplas. Coir (the cocoa-nut fibre) is 
A»><.rled from them to Cochin. These islands are now 
) - 'li territory , they belonged to the Bibi of Can- 
unur, and were annexed in 1803. 

d The Maldives (= Malaya Islands), in the Arabian: The 
. . about 1,‘J00 in number, divided into seventeen, 

I - s-rs called Attollons, are inhabited by Arab colo- ’ 
whose chief calls himself Sultan. These people 1 
ipeak Hindustani. 


Barren IeIphiI. 


The Ni<*oVirs, 
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®i&E\£2JU?y cv? H&arfk. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PAET nL— AESANGEMEOT OP THE SUBJECT. 

§ 39. The student of Indian history and geography 
m»y profitably begin by taking a general survey of the 
present political divisions and physical geography of 
the field which he is afterwards to examine more 
minutely. The introductory chapter enables bun to 
£o this. He will then notice— 

Firstly, What ha* been stated with regard to ancient 
India• 

This includes all th*t demands our attention before 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni, a.d. 1.000. ^ 

In this division of the subject must t>e consiu-red— 
L Hindu legends and traditions. To this may be 
added all that can be gleaned from purely Hindu 

source*. . _ 

in Information £at**ered horn European sources^ 

The student will examine— 

Secondly, The history of India from■ the earliest ap¬ 
pearance of (he Mali ini»nnd»n* therein. t\> tl* (so- 
called; first (second) battle of JPanipat, a.d. i.526. 

1 This includes notices of— ^ 

L Muhammadans before the Ohaznivldes. a.d. 7X1- 
977. * 




























mRJjrGEMENT OF TEE SUBJECT. 


@e3£-»$3 &£V£a 


ijv,.The Ghazxrividea ajd. 977-1152, 
m. The L4h6r Muhammadans, and < 
hammad of Ghcr, whose slaves founded 
which Delhi became the espteJL 
iv. .The MuhammadivCi power la Bel? 
ud-din to Ibrahim I ML 

The next grand division] 


Si- 


1859, 

The student mud cornddcr- =— 


sent time . 
We come 


-TV/. •A ntmury JJ Hit ? matinmGE 

of Sivajij a.d. 1617, to the present ii 
It will now be expedient to turn 






sent time . * 

Of lesser importance are-— 

Sevesthi.t, The. other European Companies «&o 
to obtain a share tn the Easter* trade, to » » 

This prepares us for— 

EkB 2j p' e , prtries and wan ‘of fie French end 
JLngnsh Last India Companies, terminated hu the 
turn uder of Pondicherry to the Ijpglieh, JUI>. 1761 . 


Sra®>. {». 

3- Ol«, 
rf 

*=> . 


m 

•: *. i 

v *•? 

y 

f 

y 

to, 

- o; 

i ca.^ 


, Ol«L 


: €Su«a. 


Ol*L 

-• ' ; 
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? 
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The student awsst then turn to— 

Nihthuv Thsf<nMdaUon> of Lettish power im Bengal, 
ike event* of 1705> and ihm interval to the appoint¬ 
ment of ike fits& Gvmmor-Skmv&k 

This leadsto— 

t 4 

^bsthit, The Gt^srnors^GenemT of J ' dUsh India, from. 
Warn* Hasting*, 1574* to ike prevent U 

A sepoRUe chapter nwiti be grren to — 

IhjmENTKLY, The history of the Panjdb; 

And to— 




Twxi^fte^t, The history ofMy*&\ 

Horn— In these trrcftne chapters the etadaot’e attention will 
im directed to fonr points :— 

(1.) HiSToniCAL FACTS, which must be distinctly mac tried, and 
ihfi student most accustom himself to ro-.itate them in. haw ovra 
Inngn^a. Compare the ClutonoJogical In ter. 

(fc) Fsksobb. The student sanofc not pse u ever any person of 
historical importance, without obtaining a fair view of his entire 
history Here the I^iograpL cal index will afford help. 

(S) Ptacts. These -inet be looked for on the map, and the 
%oi*rc>.ti. «tudie h Ike Geographical index most be referred to. 

CorffsifFOWAfer xtirm 3 ?o matter of Indian htofcory is 
thoroughly kiowv till it is inseparably eonnected in the aihid 
with its coKCdfipondiag erect in European hiabory. 
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am* MV* 

(mum l 

- 

AlTCIBJrT EUTDIA. 


- OV TOT BLUHawST DSEBB TO TOT OTGEDTOTB OF 
AOTEDESTTIO COSTTSTJODS UfMAJJ - £iaTG*X AT 
THI BI&B OF TOT OfKAZHtTIDSft 


B UST lo Hr.'~6 jj*& Tsuarrm vb* 


§ 1, It ha* been said tiias, in the history of India no 
< ie of a public event can be fixed before Alexander, bc. 
\7 ; and no connected relation of the national transac-' 
003 can be attempted until alter the Muhammad^r 1 
uqueefc* 1000-1024 a~d* 

Gie ancient non* of India is PV.nf*.F«r»fc»*tt# dktefrO mur*** 

latter ms apparently iii* w orf IX aUtoUo, i* a 

Uncertainty of 
ancient Indian 
History. 

[Cuuxtoia 

fcihusLl 


§ 2, The mo«t ancient Hindu boohs are the 
ritten in the oacred language of the Hindfla, the Sto- i 
Jprit,andsupposed to hare becnanmigedin theix present 
orm about 1400 years buz. 

The Vedic system o£ religions ouoahim^ moily cf the 
worship of the pgreojaified dements, ie now entirely, 
obsolete inlndm G*sv Lrnxx: TAdaJ 

The S&r-sJuit i» the most cordon* *bd refined of !s0; 

..... ; t 

ThtUdat 

CoT»pxiJd 6y 

TtaSA. 

Date b c. I408L 
[The Exodua 
botnKgyrlar 
t4*tl 

Stea&ni^ 

Co. § JO-LS, 

* 

$ * 
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Ow0c '-r tUu 
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Of IMM lA 
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la.-guiif os; and contains a vast store of int(-resting ah 1 
valuable literature, proving that the ancient Hindus 
were not inferior even to the Greets in mental powers. 


§ S, The next work of consequence is the Institutes 
of Manu, the lawgiver, with which the studcib 

akould make hiraaelf acquainted.' He gives an accouti 
of the condition of Hindu society at the time he wrotb, 
which is variously stated,, from b.c. 900 to b.c. 300. 
But the materials are older than the work itself; and il 
may be supposed to represent mainly the state of thing s 
H India (i>. in the BT.W. Provinces and the Panjab), 
i'-er. centuries before the Christian sera. 




§ In connection with Mann may be noted 
(1.) The division of the ancient Hindus into the four 
czjUe* of Brahmans, Ksha.tTya3, Vaisyas, and Sudras; 
or the sccerdctalj the military , the industrial, and the 
oervUe classes. 

(2.) The three first classes are called H twiee-bom 9i 
(% title given to all who have been invested with the 
«*.cred thread), and were evidently conquerors from 
1> atral Asia, while tb Sudras were, it would appear, a 
conquered race. 

(3.) The proved philological fact o f the common origin 
of the Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Gothic, Slavonic, 
and Keltic languages seems to show that the ancestors 
of tb - various tribes of men, who use dialects belonging 
to this great family cf languages, have spread abro;id 
from some central home, whence the twice-bom found 
their way »3 immigrant conquerors into Hindustcn. 
T m a? ient people call d themselves Akyas. The 
otigin&l inlubita na were, for the most part, driven into 
the mount alas, wlmrt they now dwell. By their con- 
\ v, j these were called Dastus, or slave*. 

* ( 4 .) This ancient system of caste has 1 < n much 


! 


















ANCIENT INDIJL 


CfefttM. 


changed. There are more than 150 different cteteB in 
Tndin at this time, with imiumerabl© Bubdivir- jiml 

Of the ancient * castes the Brihmans, perhape, alone remain; 
anti i ■ have departed in many c usontisd reopecta Zroin the role® 
and practices of thoir forefathers. They seem to have acquired 
tbeir potvxir ovor the minds of the o Jher Hind As by &l vw degree^ 
making uko of thoir opportunities as the teachers s*id priests of 
their religion. 

{5.) The religion of Manuia mainly VMic, and essen¬ 
tially different from modem Hinduism; in this, and in 
every other respec t, the Hindus having deteriorated 
since the days of Mann. 

(6.) In one particular the Hindu social system has 
been little altered since the days of Mann. The village 
communities, forming little republics, still exist, and 
manage their own affairs as far as they are permitted* 
having rude municipal institutions, effectual f : the 
purposes of government and protection. 

These townships are under 1 7 Imen, who are rrapv/osod 
to possess the confidence < .. Lhc Government and 

the people; and who hold a Ion of land from the 
Government, while they also receive fees fro;a the 
people. 

Besides the headman there are an accountant, a 
watchman, a money-changer, a smith, a haxber, tend 
other functionaries, who receive payment from the 
village revenues. 

§ 5. Tb. first notice we hare of the Si&dJIO in Hm- 
dustiin is iu a passage of lAanu, in which two tract* of 
country, called Brakmavarta and Lrahmarehideset,. arc 
spoken of as the early residences of the people. 

The Bruhmdvaiia it. the tract between the SaroswatS 
and C-iggar (or Driskadvait) rivers, about 100 miles to 
the N,W. of l>clhi. Here the Aryans were settled 
probably before 1G00 b.c. The BraLmamhidcza is the 
country to the east of this, up to the ^uxrna, with J1 to 
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the north, including North Bihar. Here dwelt tin 
ancient princes and sages of Hindu mythology. Hen 
was the magnificent Sanskrit language perfected 
Here the decimal notation was invented. This is th* 
Holt Laxd of India. 

The Madkyad'sa (=middle land) extended from Allah 
ibid to Satlaj, and from the Himalayas to th* 
Yindhyas. 

§ 6. The Puribus (ancient mythological works) begi 
with Oudk (Avodbva), whence the princes of the Sola 
and Lunar dynasties sprang. The former were sup 
ported by the Brahmans, and the latter by th 
Kshatrpas. ‘ - 1 

whose history (which seems to be of Bud 
dhiat. origin) has doubtless some foundation in fact, il 
the tr-eat hero of the Solar race. His story is told i 
the Bdmdyana, an epic (composed by the great poei 
i Vdlmiki, probably in th» seeond century, n.c.),of whicl 
versions exist in all the languages of India. He inva lel 
the Dakhan, which he found filled with monkeys, L 
with (donds. Kola, Khonda, and other uncivilised aboi 
gines, by whose aid he conquered Havana, the king o 
Lanka or Ceylon. (Perhaps b.c. 1200.) .traces of th 
expedition exist. [See G-wr. Isj>ex : Kamavana.] 

TTii tingdos probably merged is that of which, in laier d:iy 
Kanonj was the capital. Sixty princes of his race are enumerate 


§ 7. TheMAKt BhArataIs* legend (composed by j 
second VyAsa), of the Lunar dy nasty. ( 

It gives as account of the war between the kindred families f 
the PandHs and Jtunu, assisted by many tribes, speaking differs 
languages, for tbe territory of HattinAp&ra. Krishna, now wir. 
shipped as an incarnation of Vishnu, was an ally of the Pandui 
He had founded a principality in Gujar&t This wsr raged pit 


The MAh* 
Bharat*. 
Probably 
written £40 WA. 

Pinddfi and 
Kurne. 

(Abont fit mttm 


Delhi) 



; bably between 1400 and 1300 B.C. The great bottle war fought 
at TanSahwar, 30 miles west of Delhi. The Sanskrit c mo for 
! the place of battle is Kcruksdetra (the field of the Kurus.) 

The plain between the Saraswati and the Jamna where are Tirilri, Nariin, 
'Paneshwar, and Panipat, has been the scene of many of the decisive battles 
Of Tmlia. 

The su lessors of the PandCls seem, to have reigned in Delhi, the ancient 
name of which was Indvapraxhta. Twenty-nine of these ace mentioned in 
legendary histories. £See Gen. Index : M a m i Dili, n at a. j 

* » 

§8. In the Maha Bharata mention is made of the 
king of Magadha , or Bihar. 

- He was the head of many chieftains. 

(1.) Sah‘i-d6va was king at the time of the Mah& Bh&rata war. 
i (2.) The thirty-fifth in HUCces9ion from him was Ajata-SatrOr 
•who murdered his lather, Bimbasara, and in whose reign flour¬ 
ished Sakya Muni, or Gotama, the founder of Buddhism, the 
’ most widely extended religion in the world. His death probably 
took place in b.c. 543. 

(3.) The sixth king from Ajata-Satro was Nanda, of the N^ga 
► ‘dynasty. 

i The name Kdga or Tokshalca=: serpent, was given to the tribe from which ■ 
fcprang the kings of this dynasty, because a serpent was their national I 

I tmiblem; perhaps also an object of their worship. They were Scythia us, 
allied to the Scandinavians, and perhaps entered India in the seventh 
feentur 7 , b.c. 

1 (4.) The ninth from Nanda was Chandrag’ivpta , called Sandra- 
cottus by the Greeks. (§ 20.) He was the founder of what is 
called the Mauryan dynasty. 

(5.) The third from Chandragupta was the famous patron of 
buddhism, As6ka (b.c. 260-220), who assumed the h&me of 
fiyaddsi (= beloted 6f the gods). Edicts of his favouring Bud- 
LhiBm, ho ve been found sculptured on rocks in Cattack, Gujarat, 
,nd elsewhere. 

The mo Ft celebrated of these are—(1) At Gimor, near J&naghar: (2) At 
) t&pur-di-Giri, near Peshawar; (3) At Dhauli, in Orissa; and (4) On Laths 
it pillars at Delhi and Allahabad. • >. 

‘ 'Die Buddhist top« (sxOpa) or obrine at Sdncht was commenced in B.C. 255. 

[ Under these kings, Magadha rose to great eminence. 
Splendid roads ran across the country from PiKbothra 
,( probably on the site of, or not far from, the modern 
Patna) to the Indus and to Broach. Maritime ex- 
i ^editions introduced the Hindu religion into Java ini 
J b.c. 75. 



CHAP.M& 


B.c. 1400 to 1300 . 

[Contempora¬ 
ries nxi.c 9 , 
TBX>S t FXL0P8.] 


BahirXB^Jr]. 


Scha-d^m. 
The origin of 
Buddhism. 

(Comp. § 1L) 


Narnia. 

About 400 B.C. 


Chandragupta. 

315 b.c. 


Asoka: the 
I>atron of 
Buddhism. 
b.c. 20U-220. 
§U. 

r M the Indian 
EonxtantiM/’l 


Magadha, 


misr^y 
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*&• gl ad ft rtUgloa*. 




Hiadt 


* Th« 
dlrizuriai' 


5 9» 8}T3> of Yikramaditja, King of Ouiein in 

alAIwah, is b.c. 57; and that of SaliVihana, whose 
was -Paithun on the Godavari, is aj>. 78. 

(§ 23.) 

The former is current in Hindustan, and the latter in 
the Dakhan. 

The Hiiidh ; wads tells us that, air.ut. two centuries before 
Christian & race called the Apr. utiis ( = lha gentra* 
to fight against the Baddbints. Of the-* 
I thn PrlnwMw the chief. They propagated Hinduism t'ar 
and wide. The Buddhists retreated to Ceylon, from the 
BrAmara (.contracted to Puar) sprang Vikrimaditya.. There 
naye been soverai hinge of thin name. 

§ 10. The prepent Hiiidn religion, or the asgregate of 
the religions which go under the name of 'Hinduism, 
mainij sprang from the Puriinaa and other poetieal 
works we havo mentioned. 

Throe gods, Brahma, th f> Oreator, Siva, the destroyer 
and Vishnu the preser ire acknowledged, though 
the worship of Brahma h, most unknown ' 

. Deifi f* L ‘? roe8 > SQcb » Sima and Krishna, are wor¬ 
shipped asi incarnations of Vishnu. The wives, con- 
children and even vehicles of these 
go<is and uemi-gods are worshipped. Thus m 000 000 
of bongs are included in the Hindu Pantheon.' ’ ’°° 0 

ssfc tt »s?££rsr isti&t ^ 

totoatoi into *• Hin^”A4„ Tt.7^o^Arv^ V “ i '’ “* 

7 iJ ” " ophip ot Six*, nntlor tae term or ;h» r,!mp», ,-tr* arcier, In 1 , 

The religions of the Buddhists and Jains have been 
at tunes extensively p:\valent in Tndip 

i r. origiaaced in S. Bahir at OayX (Oval 

| Its founder was Hdkya Muni, or OiSb.ru, who died 543 
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Tlx# Buddhists and Jains. 


CHAP. I * 12. 


a.c. 2*9. 
r Tbo 

.•'ovnctl :hn“ **r>- 
? ^ . .11 'V 

8 . 1 ■ U '■ ; 

wb rv A rrv- 
o>d«nl. r.min, 

* 

<. rrrr 'it *\*> 
Council of -V 


?ar.lrmr» 

Ac Lory*. 

[This prcpVt 

L'Ofllei 

a. oo5.j 


sinkom. 


b.c. It rejected Brahmanism and caste, and in the 
reign of Ajsoka (§ 8) was triumphant throughout Hin¬ 
dustan. The sacred books of the. Buddhists are called 
the Tbi-pitaka (=s three casket *). It spread into O y 1« : 
about the end of the third century b.c., and afterwar : 
into Tibet and China, (a.t>. 65.) It was the prevailing 
religion in Benares until the eleventh century. The 
Brahmans after a long struggle succeeded in expe’lmg 
it from India before the end of the twelfth cent an - 
Its greatest opponent in the Dakiian was Sankara 
Achdrya, who flourished in the eighth or ninth century 
a.b. The magnificent cave temples evacuated by the 
Buddhists were afterwards in many cases, as at Ellon, 
taken possession of by the Brahmans and filled with 
sculptures of their own. 

Buddhism U practically * of Atheum acd tfihuisen. Tbd 3 »wt4 xa 

to u-hic h the Buddhist aspires \a absolute .forrrvo. 

intern Jchdrvn'a hi ftory ia mvoUed in Ifc waa * wwu»cxto.» 

teacher, involved in enlW., controversies, and apparency an zc:.%ojr.o y _• 
ect&VUdhod a con re at -ittinagtusirl, in the north My* r, visited Kashmir, 
and died at aLedumaxh in the Himalayas. ilaaj am uenu^i ?•* 

him. 


t; 12 % The 7a:n system is midway between the pseudo- - Join*, 
spiritual Buddhism and the grossly material Brah¬ 
manism. The Jains retain caste, and acknowledge th» 
whole Hindi Pantheon, but regard certain saints tuj«*b salat* 
(twenty-four in number), called Tirthankuros (ssthofu- j 
who iy ascetic pradic^sh^re crossed the ocean of huaun 
existence), a3 superior to the goda. 

Of these P.\u3W ahath was the twenty-third, and MarAtIs* 
the twenty-fourth. The date of the iuuer is probable t t 
anterior to U). 1100. 

This system originated about 600 a to., and declined 
after 1200 ad. It chiefly prevailed in the South and in 
Gujarat. Jains abound stul m Gujarat and in Kauara, 

They have always been a learned people. Tamil lit*na¬ 
ture owes to them some of its finest impositions. Jain 
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Indian SJraxnas; an^^bs^turtoaa. 


authors were the real refiners of that elquisite language. 
They were much persecuted in Madura, and finally 
rooted out from there by Kuna Pandiyon , their leaders 
being impaled, probably in the eleventh century. 

§13. The chief Sanskrit works have been referred to 
in the preceding sections. There are, however, in¬ 
numerable important compositions extant in Sanskrit 
in almost every department of literature, especially 
excelling in whatever can be evolved by contem¬ 
plation. 

Indian civilisation very ancient, and of a high 
order. 

If we accept the pictures of tmaient Hind4 manners c mtamed in the oldest 
Sanskrit poems, we shall conclude that the old Hindfts were, in habits aad' 
feelings, not unlike Homer’s Greeks. . The use of animal food and of intuiJ- 
cating liquors was allowed. Polygamy and polyandry existed Gambling 
was a moat prevalent vice. Nothin*, however, can surpass the refinement, 
and chivalrous feeling exhibited in Kalidasa’s exquisite compositions. 

Tho Sanskrit Acamas still existing are about sixty. 
Of these the rae&fc celebrated is the Sakunt&lu of 
Kalidasa (the Hindu Virgil), who probably Jived in the 
fifth century^ (JLD.) 

KAlid&sn ia sowctiincg said to have flouriohed at the conr 
of Vikramudftya (q.c. 57), and to .lave been one of the nine 
gems of his court. 

The great epics are the Ram&yana and the Maha 
B&irat*, (§ fi, 7.) 

The contains upwards of 100,000 line® An exquisite 

episode in it, called the BLrx^avat-glta, (= the divire song,) con- 
tains sc.me .of the finest philosophical poetry that has ever 
been composed. 

§14. The Purd^as are inexhaustible storehouses of 
mythological lore. They are the sources of the popular 
religion of India. 

There are eighteen major, and eighteen minor ThrrAnaa. They are not 
older than the eighth century of the Christian oera: some of them much, 
later. 
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.lion regarding- India, from B uiu p w a »$nirc»a. 


§ 15. The Hindus have ever been addicted to the 
[tudy of Philosophy , and six systems are enumerated, 

E hich were recognised by the Hindus, though more or 
ss inconsistent with their religious tenets. These 
/stems, greatly modified by Western influences, still 
possess much power over the minds of the people in all 
parts of the land.. 

In these are discussed, with- great subtlety, most of 
I the metaphysical questions which have exercised the 
f intellect of the philosophers of ancient Greece and of 
‘ modem Europe. 

Of these systems the Vedanta, which is a system of 
Pantheism in its modem form, teaches that there is 
■eally nothing existing but the Supreme ; and that all 
souls are finally to be absorbed into the Divine essence. 
This is 11 o v/nly philosophy which exercises much 
practical effect on the minds of the people at the present 
ime. 

PART H. Information regarding India from 
European sources. 

§ 16. The references in ancient writers to India are 
ague. Solomon’s apes, peacocks, and ivory, came pr<V- 
•ably from Ceylon. Hindi! merchants in very ancient 
imes sailed westwards, and the harbours of the Malab&r 
yoast and of Ceylon were crowded with vessels from 
west ; but we have no authentic details of those 
imes. The conquest of India by Bacchus is mere 
wetical fable. The expeditions of Semiramis hare no 
.uthentic foundation. 

I § 17. Sesobtrib, 

It is difficult to say how much confidence should be 
laced in the account given ns by Diodorus Siculus of 
>e conquests of Sesostris. He was a king of Egypt in 


-<SL 

CH. I.J 15-17. 


Philosophy. 

[See Gen. Index, 

under 

Philosophy.'} 


Vc'dnnt*. 


Ancient Write:;; ' 
on India. 

[1 Kings x. 22.] 


Sesostrb. 1306 
«*a 
















1308 b. c. timing at universal empire, lie fitted out a 
fleet of 400 ship3, which conquered all the regions from 
the Bed Sea to India. 

ideanwhile, he himself led an army by land across 
the Ganges to the Eastern Ocean. His conquests, even 
|jr ' t ii real, had no permanent result' - % 


The rinci*nt 
Per*i*n in**- 
aiou, 516 b.c. 

i [pariua=T>»ra- 
; or Oagh. 

tiSpJ 


TJie P*njib 
undar Pend*. 


FIlj* lax, the p^cr* 

*LIU AJiliifjO. 


§ 18^ Danina, thb son op Hystaspes. b.c. 518-485. 

Baised. to the throne of Persia by chance or artifice., 
he was a worthy ruler. He conquered East, -n Kabul, 
the Panjab, and part of Sind. He aimed at someth 
more than mero conquest: he desired to fuse the 
cone tiered provinces into one homogeneous empire, lie 
divided his empire into twenty Satrapies, of which 
India was one. The Indian tribute i 3 oaid to havo 
been paid ia gold# and to buve amounted to <£1,200,000 
sterling— 0 , sum equal to 2-5ths of the whole tribute 
paid by the other nineteen. 

jDftriua contented himself with the conquest of the 
Panj&b; but under bis direction. Sky lax, hid admiral, 
explored the Indus, sailing down the stream, into the 
Indian Ocean, round Arabia, up the Bed Sea, to Ezypt. 

Od» nearly th* p*rioO ot tte iirtt pr^a^ttloa c t Buddhism. 



i 






The sarii-Tj* 
Oreciaa iar%» 
aion. 

AK-xm..!- the 
Oreat 

b.k. xjo-r :3 


r/dto: Utr. 

•SdboiuW.J 


v 


fluiL, 


Gsjsrfc, 


19, Aieiander the Great, the c :nquen-r of Persia. | 
r >-'* the defeat and death of Darius, passed oh towards ' 
-udu. v ver the goal of each conqueror, whose wealth ; 
I wag to recompense the soldier for ail his toils. In 
la > e.c., he founded the important frontier ehy of 
Herat, and wintered at “ Alexandria apud Caufasum,” 
probably Beghram, near Kabul. He then founded the 
bactrian kingdom. 

After three years spent in these Scythic regions, he 
passed through :he BLhyber Pass, crossed the Indus at 
Attock in April 337 b.c., and encountered and defeated 
Poms near Gujarli between the jhoa-n andtheCLlnsb, 
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r Th« Znv&siozi of Alexander the 
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CHAP. L $ J£. 


near the spot where the Sikhs sustained their Last 
crashing defeat. (Ch. xi.. § 42, 48.) 

Taxiies, who then ruled over the country from the Two** t 
I ndus to the Jhilam, seems to have aided Alexander.. ! .•% 

Pdrus, too, whom Alexander treated generously. / i.* • 
became his faithful allv. i m J li 1 lwjja 

From thence he advanced to the banks c* the Satlaj, J: ? .^ "‘ r T> 
being intent upon the conquest of Magadha 4 of the • h»p< prr . •. 
magnificence of whose capital, Palibothra, he had heard. w ; . 
But his soldiers refused to advance, and with deeply■_ 
sorrow and mortification he-again turned hie face ;7 'T 4 '' . 
^ward’s Greece* His first care was to construct & fleet ( 
to convey his troops down the Satlaj to the Indus, <uid nijiuT’ 

•in- 1 V ; first he erect* 1 twelve huge altars, on I 
which he oi?«*7Vtl t-uonJi .es to the gods for his victories. 

Hie array then embarked wuh due libations to the 
river, and wuled down the stream with extraordinary 
pomp. 

At or near the mouth of the In-I us was an ancient j Th© r,^k o.i- 
city called. Fatala, whoso site cannot Lo verified. The) 

Mia oi this region treated Ldidn. •,! 

and he rcuaiaea thero fur some time* Ho then let> ins 
Admiral ETearchuaJo proceed by sea, while bo • ' 

with a part of the imy marched l ick through tvhbj 
oliistan, or tftdrosL?., JTeandus saded on tb U! 

September 82b B.c. t and arrived at the mouth of the| 

Euphrates, alter a voyage which confiderod to T*_* on<* j 
of the most memorable ia ancient history. Ue journal 
Alexander, vho died in 82S, at Babylon, j ■ r- 

Alexanders views were ealarpd. Added to lii^ tc >x*. i r - 
derful milit. y genius was a wish to connect ail nati< n* '; ae ,;V' 
by the ties of cor? : ‘ and mutual seli-int* rest. His 
conquest of India* if he kvi t*n permitted to complete 
it, would doubtless j been a great benefit. 

Thte ™ tic pirioO. wk-ia the HladCi, .VO •>«**■ J*tr Wgk*:'. fninc ct 
womi, 
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S 'vjNv sVX^yf 

" cil i. {ao-ia. 

Thm Qntla la India. 

The Itido- 
Baetriaa 

§ 20. The Indo-Baetrian kingdom on the death of 
Alexander fell to Seleucus, one of his ablest generals, 
who became King of Syria. Chandragupta was then 
King of Magadka, having taken Pdtaliputra (Palibothra) 

ChardnNrapte 

aiid Heleucu*. 
B.C. MZ 

rprntii : pro¬ 
bably from 
. JYarki/a — 
tAdcrn: peoplo 
CB*t of t ho 
fimevftU.] 

1 

l 

from the K ja of the Prasn. (§ 8.) He is said to 
have been tli^ illegitimate son of the preceding king, 
by a woman of the barber caste, whose name was Mvrd, 
and to have possessed extraordinary ability and energy. 
From his mother’s name his race is called the Mauryan. 
Against him Seleucus marched, and a great battle was 
fought, with what issue is uncertain; but a treaty was 
made, and Seleucus gave his daughter in marriage t o. 
the Indian king, and gave up to him the provinces east 
of the Indus for a subsidy of fifty elephants. 

Megruthcnea. 

Megasthenes was appointed the Greek ambassador at 
the Court of Palibothra. He has given full accounts of 
the state of India at that time. The stories of the 

! « "• 

Fill of the 
* Greek kingdom 
Of Bcujtria. 

grandeur of Chandragupta, of his army, and of his 
capital, are well-nigh incredible. 

The Greek kingdom of Bactria became independent 
under a rebel called Theodotus, and finally fell under a 
Saka-Scy thian (or a Tatar) tribe from Transoxiaua about 
b.c. 126. 

Numerous coins belonging to th.es*' king* have been foxmd In the Fan jib- 
and in the Trans-InduB provinces. 

KijSSSas^and IL^* WGr ® TlieodotT!a FL, F^ifto^lerao*, Domefcrina, 

Descendants of 
Cbaudra^upta. 

The ftndhrm. 

§ 21. The family of Chandragupta retained the tin g- 
dom for ten generations, and were followed by three 
Sudra dynasties, the last of which, the Andhra t, ended 
in aj). 436. (§ 8.) 

Xiinuu 

The name of one of these kings, Kaxasi, eorrivefl in Sanskrit booty as a 
gynonjm for liberality. 

Bcqp&l 

^Oomp.dLU. 

§ 22. In Bengal, a dynasty of Yidyu kings preceded 
one of Pula kings, which was followed by one ox Senas ; 
which last was subverted by the Muhammadans in a .». 
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Dynastic cbasiffML 


1203* They are said to have reigned over great part of 
India. Their capital was Gour, from a.d. 785 to 1040. 
But there were ^ contemporary dynasties reigning in 
lanouj, Delhi, Ajmir, Me war, and Gujarat, of which 
ittle is known certainly. 


„ The Vidyus v?« :e of the medical itibe. Their capital wao Ifuduea. 
AdisOxa, of this dynaety, procured five Brahmans from Beanouj, by whom 
' nddism was reformed in Bengal. From these are descended 
j of Bengal. 


the 


§ 23. We come then to Vikramaditya in Oujein (§ 9), 
I whose successor after many generations was BajaBhoja 
■(from whom Bhfipal takes its name), who reigned till 
about the end of the eleventh century. 

^ny legends are connected with the name of Yikramaditta 
• (=the sun ■ r :.<>■ He seems to have rnled over Magadha, 
M&lwa, ana Xelingana, and to have been of the Andhra 
family. (Comp. § 9, and chap. iv. § 12.) 

§ 24. The grandson of Bhoja was conquered by the 
;aja of Gujarat. But Malwah recovered its independ¬ 
ence, ani 1 was finally subdued bv the Mnhammadans in 
.d. 1231. (Ch. ii. § 23.) 

§ 25. Gujarat in the second century had a Bajput 
dynasty called the Balabhi princes (who drove out the 
Bars, a race of Parthian (?) invaders), who at length 
emigrated in a.d 594, and founded the kingdom of 
lewar They are thought to have been driven out by 
Persians under Noushirvan (a~d. 531-579). (Comp. 
|>h. iii. § 6,12.) 

§ 26. The Chauras, also Bajp&ts, succeeded in Gu- 
3 H ' r -d" Their capital was Anhalwara, now Pattan (a.d. 
746 -931). To these succeeded the feaJonkas, who were 
uaally subdued by Alla-ud-din-KlLilji in a.i>. 1297. 
tOb. ii. § 16.) 


CH. I. 5 2&-26. 


Onjem artjein. 




Gttfsrit. 

The Balobhl*. 


The ChaurM. 


















The Ilathlra. 


27. In Kaoauj, the Rathdrs obtained power in a.d. 
470, and retained it till subdued by the Musalman^ in 
1193. (Ch. ii. § 16.) The Rarhors founded the 
present dynasty of MarwAr. 

la Xanauj originated tlio dialect of Hindi called ho no® th* HjuaaajL 

§ 28. The following table will assist the memory :—> 


ANOIE>T HINBO STATES. 


1 Mao ad ha 

2 Malwa 

3 Gcjabat 

4 Mewab. 

6 Kanouj 

6 BenArxs 

7 Mithila 

8 Delhi 

9 Ajmt a 

10 MabvtAb' 

11 Si.vd 

12 FCashmIr 

13 Pandva kingdom of Madcba. 
!*■ Ch6la of K.vnuhpcrah 
15 Skua of Tbavaxcore 
in Palala of Dwaha Sahudea. 
17 Warangal 
is PAITHU.V—SALITaHAKA 


§ 19-21. 

§ 9, 24. 

S&hs, Balabhts. Chauras. § 20 . 
§25. 

HathArs. Ch. H. § 16, 17. 
Subverted 1198. 

Kingdom of ft *ma. Oudh. 
Subverted 1195 A.D. 

Do do. 

The Rathdrs. § 27. 

Conanored by Muhammad of Gh5r. 
Ch. XI. 5 7. 
cu. ;y. 5 5, s. 

Ch. IT. § 7. 
ch. IV. § a 

Ch. XII. § 2. 

Ch. IV. §12. 

Ch. IV. § 94. 


table of flacks havtng different names. 


§ 20. The following Table trill be oj a*# to the S tv dent: _ 

AUahaUd 

... :S. Pray u&=won flue nee. 

— 

Amu ft. 

...; Oxaa. 


Arc. it 

Ri^ar, Sc*rth 

| Arkatou Basiieiou 
: Magudha 

! Ptolemy*. 

§ 8. 

North with Oudh 

... j MithiU. 


£i!urhut&ix 

... Gedm^ia 

; Alex, march.?* through it 
toward* the cio*e of the 

B. f Beast) 

/ 

... i Hyphaeiy Hypanii, 

* summer oi 325 b.c. 
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Table of plac** having differ eat aamas. 


f CGLVr 


Broach, Bartfch, BariLch.. 

Barcelor 

Ceylon. 

Cochin 
Chambal 
ChinAb R. 

Delhi 

DSogiri, Deoghar 
Jamoa R. 

jhiUm E. ... 

Helmnnd R. ... 

Her&t ... 

Hi rati Lara AT. 

Hindustan 

Hind listen propdr^ 

Hugli (Hooghly) 

KAbul—River M4 

Kanonj (Canouje) 

Khiva 

KAt&r, Vn, S. Tnzvancors ... 
Mangalore 

Magohpatam • •• 

MidnapAr h* 

Neliaaram 
Oadh 

Oudh, and part of the*) 
Lower Do4b j 

Pauan. (Paithin, Pyctun) 

Pattan 

Palibotluna 
Qnilon 
JCavi R. 

Satlaj R. 

SAcnnra HHIs 
Slrkdrs, Northern 
Bulimia AL 


Baiyagaza 

•Tyndis 

J 3. Lanka, an. Tuprobane... 
' Colchi 

! Sambos ... 

| Acesines, 

j Indraprashta. . w 

! DoulatAbad 

* Erranoboaa ... 

Hyda^pes. 

Elymandrufl. 

Artacaoana. 

S. Himavat. 

S* Bhurata Tarsha. 

( 3. Madhya Deea (= 
£ middle rrgrion). 
Magnuzn Ostioxn. 
Cophenes. 

KanyAkabja. 

Kharism, Chorasmia 
Kottiara metropolis 
Musiria 
Mesoiia 

Tamlnk, or Tlmralipti ... 
Nelkunda 

Ayodhyn, or Kfohala. 

S. Panchala. 

Plinthana (?) 

Anhalwara, Nehrwalla ) 

S. PAtfJiputrm (Patna?). 
Con Ian. 

Hydraote*. 

Hysadros. 

S- InjidxL 
Kaliuga 
Im&as Mona. 


'la the Pcripiui. L 

i § ii. 

Peri plus. 

Ch. I. § 6. Intr d. $ 
(The Pc riplus. 

1 Arrian. 


Ch. IV. * 16. 

Some say the Sen*. 


Ch. H § 22. 

Pft.it my. 

The Perio!\ia. 
Du. 

The Peripl&J. 


In the Poripliis. 
Ancient capi'M «*f <* 
rilt. Ch.X. $2ti. 1< 


Perhaj>« the . r-‘ 

Kaiiiigr nu- ♦ >r 


N'orr -Besides the#® •euf’r*** <if information Fa ktammnd Bi> tLn.-*? i' 

tmvnHtMi iu i It*. 'he farmer in the tKvuuung of the tifth century . :■ *> r ■> . 

jx the imntb century <o2» U> 64S> i *ru! their tr*’r»!s Lave own tmuaUfed fr>.m r • 
Ttio latter <ire* on nocouni of th® aiuanen uf the people, correa ootuiia* *iu 

Cbwfc w ater*. 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 

Tie AfjffeftM* 





CHAPTER H. 


THE HISTORY OP THE VARIOUS AFGHAN DYNASTIES 
THAT RULED IN INDIA TILL THE TIME OF BABER, 
1526i THE PRE-MOGUL MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 


PART L— StrararABT; 664-1526. 


SlPHWl^Rof 
Hindb* Hc.iiJipt 
lutwifMmadaaa. 
001-1740, 


fjrhAnR fol- 
'wwd by Tatars. 


§ 1. From about the beginning of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury of the Christian aera the history of India is chiefly 
occupied with the struggles of the Hindu races against 
Muhani uiadan conquerors of various tribes. This period 
lasted about 750 years (from 1001 to 1740) ; from the 
first expedition of Muhammad of Ghazni to the f irin g 
of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 

§ 2. The general name Afghans (=PatMn) may be 
given to the Muhammadan invaders and rulers of 
Northern India before the establishment of the Mogul 
(or Mongul) dominion by Baber in a.d. 1526. Of these 
there were seven dynasties. Their history is given in 
this chapter. Thirty-four Muhammadan kings are 
enumerated from Muhammad of Glidr to Ibrahim Lodi, 
both included. The name Afghan belongs to the various 
warlike tribes iuliabiting the mountains of Ghor and 
other districts bordering on Kabul and Persia. They 
were originally fire-worshippers, and then became 
converts to Muhaixiinadanism. 


§ 3. The following is a. summary of this portion of 
Indian history:— : 
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AFGHAN* DYNASTIES. 


A%li±a -s&tezitl&s* 


CHAP. IT. 5 3. 
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Co XTE MPO A H V E V F. NTS. 


Jnfrtxijiotory: the birth of 





669 

Jiminiah, Emperor of C* >n* 
stahciiiopie, 627 565. 

. .• • 

Hijra > or flight of Muham- 



mad fco Medina 

632 



Conquest of Persia 

632 

Edwin V, Brctwalda >’ *■ 

§4. 

appearance of ?fu- 


by Penda, 65% 


Tarik landed at CibraUn»•. 


*hammadans in Ipdja, nuder 


Til: 




Battle qf Xeres, and denrh 


(T-) MtthAlib 


of Rodorir, 712. 


664 



(H.) ^nbtanmad JJAsim 

.711 f 

The MaharnTnadan mr 


Inr^dea Sind 

. /The Mabamjpiadans h*- 


of Spain by Tank And 3lu>. , 
A.n. 713, a. 


pefled from India # ... 

750' 

j Charles McjrteVs overt - 


, 


oft;.. Sunitfens, ■ » \ .' <• f* •. 


•i* 

vt 

tier? and Tdurs, 7a2 \.r». 

. Chnrh'm ii/t'i . Mk) 

X 

Tilt G?HZ*3TI$E3. 

fi.lfito 

Alfred the Grout, b7t*-lh>d 

§5-15. 


lihtj 


Alptygin, a Turk! slave, 
Mph am mfulr. a governor of 
Khorasun, being deprived or 
his. ffovemtaent, dees' to 



■ . • 

Ghazni, where' ho makes 




himself independent 
Sabaktegin, son-in-law of 

Alpre^rin.-aeceC'dB 

Jqi]Kii, Kin;/ »f Lilhflr, and 

probably RuipiU King of 

Delhi, attacks Sabukte^n 1 
anfl ii deffwitod. The Mu- 

961 

977 

King Edgar, 9G0-26r>. 


bjunmarfon dominion is ex- 




termed to the If id os 

Mahntdd of Ghazni, son of 
Sabakt^gin, succeeds 

His twelve eipeditiuiuj into 

D7S 

006 

Hagh Capet, PS7-006. 


India 

1001 ! 

Massacre of .Daw* 0 !<*>> 



to ^ 

b «• J nU kings in i l r». a-*;i ; 


f 

*>-* , 

lo.o « . 1042. 
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M 

IV. 

* 

HoPsn of KuiLJi 

1288 to 


(a tribe of Tatars or Tartars). 

1321 

§31 to 

(I.) Jel&l-ud-dmKliilji (Fe- 


§33. 

r5z Shah) 

His nephew, AllA-ud-din, 

1288 


invaded the Dukhan 

(II.) Assassinated his uncle 

1294 


and succeeded him 

1295 


(ILL) Mubarik KliOji ... 

1317 

T. 

House of Tughlak ... 

1321 to 
1412 

§34 to 

(I.) »ai.ieiaz-uct-ujn Tughlak 

1321 

§44. 

Conquest of Warangal ... 
(II.) Jtina KhAn (Sult&n 

1323 


M:\liammad III.) 

1325 

[Ch.iv. 

Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar) 


§20.] 

founded, and Hindd power 


restored in the south 

Foundation of the Bllimim 

1344 


dynasty of Kulbdrga 

1347 


(HI.; Ferdz Tughlak 
(IV.) Ghei&z-nd-din Tugh¬ 

1351 


lak U. 

1389 ( 


(V.) Abubefcr Tughlak ... 

1389 i 


(VT.) N&sir-ud-dtn Tughlak 

1394 


(VII.) Muhammad Tughlak 

1412 


TaSEERLANE TAKES DELHI... 

1398 

. vx 

The Seials 

1412 to 
1450 

, §46. 

[Daulat KhAn Lodi 

1412] 


(I.) Khtzr KhAn 

1414 


(II.) MuMrik 
(HI.) Muiaminad 

1421 


1435 


(nr.) AID-ud-din 

1&4 



CHAP, n 


CONTEMFOEAKY fiVTNT*. 


War with Sc< met. 1200. 
Hoger Bacon died, 1202. 

Edward II M 1307-1327. 

Death of Wallace, 1203. 
Battie of Bannockburn, 1314. 
Tell shoots Gesier, 1308. 


Dante died, 1321. 
Edward HL, 1327-1377. 


Battle of Cresc-y, 1340. 

Bienzi, 1347-1354. 

Battlo of PoicLiers, 1350. 

Establishment of the Otto¬ 
mans in Europe, 1353. 

Dismemberment of the em¬ 
pire. Union of Calm a r, 1307. 
Usurpat ion of Henry! V., 1399. 

Battle of Angora, and death 
of Bajazet, 1103. 


Aginconrt, 1415. 

J. Hus* burnt, 1415. 


Prince Henry of Portugal, 
1410. 





























afgsAn dynasties. 


! 


la the tenth of tliese, IAh£r 
and it a territory were perma- 
n eut-ly annex ini to the Ghasat- 
vide dominions ,,, 

Death of MabruAd of 
Ghasni 

M atom mad roccredod, and 
wa* dethroned by MasAud I. 
BrirAtn, the Ghazlvido ... 
Ghazni sacked and burnt 




by AUA-ud-din Ghdrl (" the 
burner of the teorid”) 

The .pn^RiANs 

Muhammad Gb6rl, or Sha 
klb*ud-din, invaded India re¬ 
peatedly, till hi* death 

First Muhammadan King 
of Delhi, 




AJ}. 


CONTEJffPORABT EVENTS. 


. 1022 

( 1030 


Canute the Great, 1016-1035. 
Macbeth murders Duncan, 
1039. 


1030 The Norman Conquest, 1066. 

111b The Crusades, 1095 to 1270. 


1152 


1186 to 
1206 



Henry H., the first of tho 
Flantagenets, 1154-1189. 


Constitutions of Clarendon, 
1164. Conquest of Ireland, 
1172- John, 1199-1216. 


i m - 
18 
y&o$30. 


Ths Slave Kikgs 

(t.) Kntb-ud-diu. the first 
independent Muhammadan 
ruler in Delhi ... 

(U-) Arum 
(III.) All amah 

IRBUPHON Of THB Mo^JctTLS. 
Changie Khan. 

(IV.) Hukn-uddin w 

(Y.i SultAna Rezia ^ 

(VI.) Beir&m 
CVIL) MasAad III. 
fVHL) NAeir-Tirf.dtu Mahmfid 
' (IX.) B&lban (Balin) ... 

(X.) Kei Xoba* 

Slain by Je’Al-ucUdt" 
Khilji 


1206 to 
1288 


1206 

1210 

1211 

1217 

1236 

1236 

1239 

12-11 

1216 

1266 

1286 

1288 


Stephan Langtozi died, 1228. 

Magna Charts. 1215. 

Henry ILL, 1216-1272. 


Hanseatic league, 1213. 


The first regular English 
Parliament, 1^65. 

Conquest of Wales, 1283. 

Edward 1,1272-1307. I 
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AFGHAN D YNASTIES. 


iynasties. 




au>. 

YU. 

The Hotsh or Log2. 

14o0 



to 

1526 

§47- 

(Id B.ihlol LmU 

1450 


(II.) Sikanffcr.IiOd! .. ... 

1488 


Vasco jdje; Gfau lands in 

l ■ - 


Calient 

H98 


(III,) ibt^hlm Lodi 

1518 


(FibSt) Battle of Pan ip at. 

1526 


AJ>. OoNTEMPGIlAfiY B VENTS. 


1443. Constantinople taken 
bytlie Tnrks. 

T^o jfirsjb Portuguese) Vice¬ 
roy, 1505. 

House‘ of Tudor, 1455-1603. 
Ferdinand midis.ihidla, 1I7v. 
bo*wdrtii held,' 1485. 
Discovery of Amarra, 1402. 
Henry \\TII;jL509 7 1517. 
Death of Xfianeuea,- 1317. 
Baffin of Pavla. 1525. 

Death of Wopicy, 1530. 


Thoihsit innw- j . § 4. BeVojid merely pirat'd ^.editions, which 
by i reached Mviltiln in i>(>4, thetewas xxo Systematic 31 i.saI- 
mill invasion of India till the time of the Khalif Wdid, 
‘ when Muhammad Kasim, nephew of tile Governor of 
Basra (Bussoru), landed at Dcwdl (ftebal), a oily some¬ 
where hear the modern Karachi, apd, after ipauv severe 
engagements, in one of which, in /l2. Dfthir, Baja of Sind 
fell, overrun tlm whole of Sind. His attempt to con-pier 
Hindustan is.sa.id to have been frustrated by B*tph. 
tlip Kiijpfit of Cliitor, from whom the Bathss of Oudipur 
[Udayapiir] truce.tlieir descent. His trem was cur Sort, 
it is said, t\ Hindu princess, who brought a gainer hiln 
a. false accusation, which cost him his life. SVom that 
time tho Muhaminitbtn sway, in Sind, seems to him- 
bpeh merely nominal for live hundred years; though 
the conquered princes embraced Muhammadanism. 

Non'.-,-In cc*. therO u; >> a powerful Tl^tu^sity ^ Said, wju/de capital wai* 
Al^r . it a ruiufc oru u»_-ar Sukkvr. 

§ 5. We now come to tho nee which effected +he 
permanent conquest of a great |>uj$ of HindiW/tri. A 
dynasty of Tatars called the Suihfiuls, rilled in Klvudsan 
and Transotiana, oftgxi called Mai r rr- uU iV# hur^zthe l>: ni / 


Kiiuu, m. 


Sind« 


rComp. ch. Li. 

Ul 

K sun’g death* 
71k 


Thp fine ef frlu» 
plaULhfvido*. 
rikutb of 

Hu- ituUd- 
> lia- LiJ, A.V. 






















AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


AZglu.3. dynasties. 


, CFTAI . t 

i Jl.I- C'7o 


of the rival, m the ninth century; Their capital w.s .w r , 
BoxHknA. The fifth prince ql that dynasty was A’-d- \ . 

ulmelh, who had a Ttirki slave called Alpfe-m, who ^ad. 
rose to be Governar of KhorAsari. Driven from theiice 
by the revolutions consequent on the (loath of ids’ 
n>ro: tor, he retreated to GhiizaiV where he made Juin&elf j 
Independent He died A.,t>. 


| 6. Aslave'of Alptosrim called Saha ktr rim mfltTi d 
his daughter, Aiad SUi-cetkled him. Jaipal, Raja t 
Lfdior, attacked him in -the valley. beyond Peshawar, j 
but was repipsed^- Sabaht^gin now advanced Ju Ids 
' turn, dud Jaipal, with .the Rajas .of Delhi, Kan uj, 

| KAlifipir and Ajnlir,mot him in battle. 

The. Muhammadan was victorious : and, m ftt^r • •lon- 
i dering the adjacent districts, took possession * r th * 
i countvv up to the Indus. Sal akieginui< >1 in Oh > - ( 


Tho r ~ 

V^tv.vr 

and OL 


9SG V 

i'iuj r,t 


-*c 


1 


, v , 


>1. 


Nott!*—K uh’i:uii-)a'l:v'ns tu lr«i. > nr< 

WUo claim h> C« ’"‘I tft* tV.c.'ly *•’ • 

tli** TiC.irc«>uqm*r. r* oi.\v. U.i; i' < 

4. .N’t.. , tli"-it* vc]h<> iu* not (•••!'•’ ' ;• a > / • } .u 

i-!,.. rjl<v< i i. fin- ! y. ind v -L» •• • »• ■* •' 'Hit : ■ r • 

xnixr'I ra ; j 4 . Til© la^t u^uotcH At«i*-d O. <i ■*« "^ 

Suyyui, 


ktb 


PART n.— The Frrsr Afghan Dynasty; hhO-Il>A 


I. § 7. Sabaktepin left a son, Mah.mi d, prob l 
HJegitinmte, then iit his thirtieth, year. U< hid b- 


1>IV Ma 


the companion of his father inirs \].« dit ' :: 
shared his ambition. MnlumVl nia l*• hous.-li fully 
d o ivdcnt in tli* * ^( vcnimont of Khorm.tii, obtain. 
<• u.iriiui tioii *f Lis right fro in'the Khalit at ikighl 
ami assumed the title of Salt nil. 

India was the field to which to 
of plunder, not I s th in by the 
the Muhammadan faith ,i:i those i loLjrton> fe ;imi >. 
is known ill history as the i4 Icono* lost.*' The list 


was led bv his «1» 
iml>ition of sj r* -a* 


\ n - {£ 
d 1 

aid, 1 

dre >t ) 

He ( 

jf 















AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


patinflx. 

rHrr thip wag 
Jirobably M'ai- 
nnd on tbe. 
[)Ladn*. ] 

|Ch.*L §a> 
fenidde ot 

ilidpid, 


lAcord "Erpo- 
IpUoa, 1004. 

i Tit mi Expe- 
thtk'U, 

Vi»Ucth Lxijc- 
" Utiou, 


I's w. o t 
w.) 


ICh. id. § 5.) 


Fifth Expe¬ 
dition, 1010. 

&rth Expe¬ 
dition, iolL 
| About mile* 
i Delhi.; 


Zttahmfid of Ghasni, founder of the first Afghta dynasty. 

his expeditions is variously given: the following are 
the most important. r 

His first expedition into India was made iu a.d. 1001. 
He was attended by 10,000 chosen horse. His standard 
was black, a fitting emblem of his deeds. He defeated 
Jaipai of L;ih or, near Peshawar; took him prisoner; 
crossed thefiatlaj to Batinda, which he stormed; and j 
then returned to Ghazni. Batinda was a fortress of 1 
prodigious strength, one of the residences of the Ruja 
of Labor. It now belongs to. the Raja of PattiAla, 

Jaipai, weary of disasters, abdicated in favour of his 
son Anand Pal, and ordered a funeral pyre to be 
erected, which he ascended, setting fire to it with his 
own hands. 

Thifl dynasty came to end writh. BliimpU, son of JaipAl II. (§ 10). They 
tirtt ]x>ssensed K ibul, and thence removed to L51x6r. Ji'rom the eiii,rlea on 
thvir coins they Lave been called the 44 Bull and horseman 44 dynasty. 

§ 8. Mahmud’s second expedition, in 1004, was 
against the RAia of Bhatia (or Bhera), near Multan. 
Ilis third, in 1005, was against Abfil Path Lodi, chief 
of Multan. Ills fourth, in 1008, was a more important 
one against A; <ndJPal, who had formed a confederacy 
of the neigh • *v.ring Rajas, and with his compatriots 
advanced to i him, with all the ardour of men de- 
f* nding their i dependence and their faith. Mahmud 
gained a victory, bought, however, with immense loss. 
He then directed his course to Nagarkot (nowKangra), 
on the southern slope of the Himalayas, a wealthy 
shrine, which he took and plundered, returning to 
Ghazni with incalculable -wealth in gold and precious 
stones. 

His fifth expedition to India was in 1010. In this he 
took Multan. 

The sixth expedition was to Tancshwar, between the 
Sara swat i and the Jamna, which lie sacked. Mahmud 
meanwhile made inroads into the mountain districts oi 





















AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


. 


Z. Mahmud of Ghazni’s invasions of India. 


.lH. IT. It. 
A.\>. 1017. 


rhor, and finally, in 1016, took Saoiarkkand and Bo 
chara. But the great business of his life was to despoil j 
India. i 


S' r. Tith and 
► itrhOi 
flitiuiuj, luU, 
1015. 


Ninth Kxpe. 
dition, 1017 - 0 . 


BTnnant. 

K . 7 ul'.i , 

.«y, <••'< . . ; •<? 
W N.W. iroia 
Luc know). 
-Cunouje. 


Muttra (pro- 

i-ork Jhtt’l 
Cl? ; i'.e W. kuL 
of tin Jamna, 
S 0 ju%; N. X .W 

lix-Ut .Aim? '. 

Comp. di. L i r. 


_ His secenth and eighth Tndim expeditions were into K ft slumr. In these 
»e encountered j-reur perils. 

1 While Hinduism was r*>eeivin~ such. rude shocks in the North-west, 
l:\mituuju, tlae Vaishnavite teacher was gaining convert, to it. and l.uddin- 
plondid temples in tho South. He was born A.D. 1008. [C\»mp. ch. iv. § 0.J 

§ 9. The ninth expedition iu 1017—1019 was on a 
• viyer scale. Mahmud was now determined to penetrate 
u the very heart of Hindustani His army consisted 
hi 100,000 horse and 20 0<)0 foot, gathered from all 
parts of his dominions. He marched from Peshawar 
jiig the foot of the mountains, crossing the Panjab 
fevers as near tv/ their source as possible, and presented 
feimself before Kanauj. This was a stately city, full of 
jncredible wealth; and its king, sometimes styled Em- 
p^ror ot India, kept a splendid court. It was in this 
ringdom that orthodox Hinduism had found a refuge 
yhen Buddhism was triumphant in Hindustan. The 
ting threw himself on the generosity of Mahmud, who 
Ulmitted him to his friendship; and, after three da vs, 
feft his city uninjured. 

Prom thence he advanced to Muttra, sacred as the 
irthplace of hr , which was given up to the 
bldiers for twenty days. oiVu jamua. ( 

I Its templos struck Mahmud with admiration, and kindled in 
fm tho desire to cover tho barren rocks of Ghazni with similar 
tliiiees. Hindd -laves after this were sold at twe rupees each. 

§10. His tenth and. eleventh expeditions were under- , 1 ' T m< * 

:tbeu in a.d. 1022 and 1023. In these he attacked. 
it unsuccessfully, the Raja of Kalinjar. In the first 1 
these •expeditions Jaipal II. (son of Anaml-PAl) 
pposedhim; and the result was the permanent oedupai ion "• 

Ldh'-r by a Muhammadan ga/rrison. A vio roy was }‘ / r i r. 1- ' 
Vttioned there. This was the foundation of the Mitsui nut u | ' 

hip ire in India. | lueiit lit iuilhl. 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


I. Mahm&d of .^rUasai’a expeditions into India. 


D»"j*h of Mab* 
Tliu'l of (litez&L 
ltrju. 


Hi* fondneos 
for trcAtruxvf > . 

Ria character. 


ITniTwrBity ro 
Ohy;;;. 

L*ten**l xdml 


§ 1L Mahmud now made his last and greatest effort. 
He resolved to plunder and destroy .the celebrated 
shrine, of Sumnuth, in Gujarat. The march was long, 
including 350 miles of desert: and Mahmud made ex¬ 
traordinary preparations for it. He passed through 
Ajmir to Aiihalwara, the ancient capital of Gujarat, ill 
fleeing before him. The struggle before Somnnth was 
terrible, and lasted three days. The E&jpflt princes 
assembled from all porta to defend them holi s't shrine, 
and nothing but the bravery and enthusiasm of Mahmud 
himself gained the victory. 

For one hundred veara the shriae remain'Ml desolate.. It was 
rebuilt by Komar-PaT, the grfeiit Jain, who died in \.v. 116 b. 

The treasure obtained was immense. Mahmud re¬ 
mained in Gujarat a year, Delighted with this beautiful 
region, go different from his tvoky and barren home, he 
seriously debate*! the possibility >f settling there al¬ 
together. Bis homeward march was attended with 
terrible sufferings and, privations. 

J .71 hvhc ir<t was the Tyre of IndLi.. Its commerce was very ( 
eitt ndod, and its popular; 10 a large. Its Jain Eaja reded over 
twenty .eight princes. 


§ 12. Mahmud died, at Ghazni on the 29th April 
in his sixty.third year. Shortly before his «Wtli. 
he caused the vast tr.-asurvft he laid acquired to be 
brought and spread before him. and toot his farevell 
of them with tears, but could not brine himself to 
distribute any portion of th-m to his old eumpani* ns. 

H e was active,prudent, ami enterprising; en< oura<1 
arts and literature, though habitually avaricious ; iud 
devoted largo sums to. the maintenance of atuoiversitv 
and the supj>ort of learned nu n. 

Am* 4: ofliers, Anaari and tbt* reiiown«d Fin’u-rt. the Ptruian HoTTi^r, 
al hij court. m Thy tetter cOh rated ins prai*** iu tL»' 
Xdm*K * 



















Ml NIST/fy. 



Afghan dynasties. 


I. Dentil of Ma.fr in ft fl of G haaii. His -accessors. 


He founded a mosque, which he called 44 the Celestial 
Bride/’ and which, for the splendour of its archit.rtiuv. 
and^ adornments, w.ls the wonder oL' the L. .>*. His 
and generals, too, incited by his exai.\; 1--, vie l 
• 

so that the bare crags of G-aazni were converted by the 
wealth of India into the most ihagniiiceiit citv in t • 
world, 

§ 13. There .was a contest for the throne Wtwe.-r> 
Muhammad emd Masuiul, the twin sons of Suhau 
• MakniM. The former wa-t#-first crowned, but she dilv 
dethroned andr bliiided by Masnud. 

_ The.Seljuks, a Turki tribe, now invadt d v .Oha/nb and 
Masaud was compelled to withdraw to India. We 1 . .*d 
not pursue the history of Ghazni further; ?'■ r r!ie 
Muhammadan power was now at home in the Punjab. 
L/ihor liad take ■ the 'place of Ghazni. 

§ 14. Mas raid, who was generous and valiant, though 
unfortunate, was now dethroned, and tie* biihd .Mu. 
banmiad nguin placed on the throne. In lodu, Maud.. / 
s<u: pi dius.u.d.on-rm* his rivals, and •. J t o 

reinstate himself in Ghazni. 

The Eitja of Delhi in. mwhile r. nved thosnirit ..f the 
Hm.lu.s auJ Jr..v- the SIuhamiti.uhm.s tr., !; ev.-t-v 
streiiffhohl except Liihor itself. Suit in A1 ul R.—;,j 
the eel. st Son of ILihmud I., why h.nl straU'Mv so-- 
ceodp.l his grand-nephew, in l<»ol r r .v. r >J tl. “j>; n j ; 
boon alter, all but three of the house of Malm: id ,.f 
Ghazni were assassinated. 

Ma.saud II., <m » of the three survivors, resided at 
Labor, iinil canned the Muliainmmiin arms b* vond the 
Ganges, 1098. 

1 *•' * * l 

§ 15. Boinjmi, his *<*n, succeeded in 11 IS. He was a 
patron of learning, and reigned I and prosperously ; ‘ 
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Tim wi ot o 2 CMtfr. 


CTLlP. TX 5 1<C 
a.o. 1138. 


Hindustan Proper had been till, recently insider the fan;*, 
sway of four of these nrihees :-s~(l.) The Kinc: > f Delhi 
of theToraiira tribe; (2.) The King of Ajmir of the* 

Choh>vn tribe; (3.) The Kith dr chief of Kai-aaj ; and 
(4.) The Baghila chief of Gujarat, whose capital was; 

Anhalwara, The Tomara and Ch»*han tribes had ju3t 

been united under Prithwi Raja, King of Ajmir ; and it f EewmhUn ‘ rlB> 

is said that 120 Hindu chiefs acknowledged him as lihwi'd^ 7 ' 


then returned to Ghazni, but, having assembled another i J ! 

army, in 1193 ba-again met his old antagonist, on the] 

bankj of the kuraswati, not far from tho former sp.A, 

between Paneshwar and Kurnai. This time he was vie- 

fcorious. and Prithwi Ra ja, being made prisoner, was slain 1 im 

in cold blood. .Ajmir was then taken and sacked. and.; I 7 ; 

its inhabitants were either slain or 3oid as slaves. 

Muhammad after this w,.nt back to Ghazni, having . ; fr . 
Kunb-ud-din, who had been his slave, as Ins viceroy. - v*-. * 

He returned the next year, defeated J&ichand, the r * u ~ u * 
Ruthor JU.a|a of Kanauj, ami took Kurauj -and J h*mires. ■ xc*naji r .j>k.en» 
Thus fell the second great Rajput state. 

The Rathurs fled to MarwAr. where their descendants! rur^r-.-r. 
long reigned* The conquest of Gujarat, Outlh, Bengal, & ^ 
ana Bailor soon followed; and before the death of 
Muhammad in 120t>, there was a settled Muhammadan : 
dominion over nearly the whole of Hindustan, ex.vpt 
Malwa. 

He was assassinated tv a band of Gakkirs, a wild p*- ^ 
kfibe having their home in the mountain* nwrth of the Lkv! 
Rtnjib, and who had been subjected by hint. With 
him Indian history causes to have any conntetiun .with 
the Ghori dynasty. He is reckoned as the hriA; 

Muhan ruadan king of Delhi. 


their leaner. 

With- this prince, who was the Paladin of th* Rajput 
mce, the Ghoriaa fought his first battle on the plains of alu? 
Panipat, and sustained a complete defeat, in 1191. Hv '™' 


Piaipat. (First 
» > 
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afgeAx dynasties. 


me-iiss (or 

Bahrain*. 


3 j» rwacberr. 


The Sack of 
abaoii # .l35i 


[tiMk ] . 

The Extinction 

r>* thf) iU/ > of 

XaJ. r' 
<xhMTH. 


X. ao*?a2tell <tf tlm r»oo c£ SCstel^a o'? ® basal* 

'yet he achieved the ruin of his race by an act of 
j treachery. Kuth.nd-din Sur, the Prince of Ghord in' 
' the hills east of Herat, had married Beirums daughter, 
j Some tjuarrel arose, and Beirfun murdered his son-in- 
! law. The result was a war, in which Atfu^ztd-iun GhoH f 
a brother of the murdered prince, took Ghazni, and 
gave it up for seven days to hia victorious army, by 
whom it was utterly devastated. His name is thus 
handed down to us among those of the ruthless de¬ 
stroys and scourges of the world, * Burner of the 
world’* is his title in history. 

I Beiram fled toward IndiiC but died broken-heart d on 
• bis journey. His son Khiisru and his grandson Khuanjt 
Maiik reigned in Labor to 1186; when, with the latter, 
the race of Sabaktegin became extinct. 

Nino princes of this family may be reckoned j 
ruiors of a part of India. 


M’-.imninad 
Gwi, lit*. 


PAET EX— Muhajoud o* Gh 6 u, AJ>. 1186-1206. 

8 ICONt> UXNiuSTTt THH OHdaiANS. 

^ § 16* Khuaru Malik, the last of the Ohaznivides, 
was dethroned and put to death bv a nephew of the 
destroyer o* O’ lziu, whose name was ShahWud-dia or 
MhAovfaua GnorL, the first and last of his familv than 
rnk-t 1 in India. This ** soldier of fortune,’* a man of 
; undauntee, courage and irresistible energy, was the real 
j founder of the Muhamma«lan dominion in Hindustan, 
j After his conquest of Labor in 1186, ho had still to 
!conquer the Rkjpht princes of Indio. These were 
j chirilrous and enthusiastic, but disunited and in many 
J things frivolous. l^Coinp. eh, i. § 24-27.) 
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AFOBlN DYNASTIES. 


XXX. Kutb-ud-din founds tits slave dynasty. 


$ 17. It wan about this time that the celebrated Bhbja Rija died in 
t jfia. (Ch. i. ^ 23J His gTandsoa wa3 taken prisoner, .ud the country 
conquered by the CMlukya Rija of Gujarat , but it soon rejoined it* inde¬ 
pendence. 

, MJdhar Uhdnja, who founded a sect of Vai ihi.avas, whose ~r»-at temple 
ia at Udapi, in Tuluya, a little north of ilan^ralur, was born in a.d. 1139. 


PAET IV.—The Slave-Exs-gs. A.D. 1206-1288. 

THE THIRD DYNASTY OP AFGHANS. 

UI. § 18. Muhammad of Ghor, having no sons, was 
in the habit of training, aud in fact adopting, young 
Turk? slaves taken in war, who were chiefly of noble 
extraction, and of promoting them to offices of trust. 
This was a common practice with other Muhammadan 
rulers also, and gave ris • to the numerous dynasties of 
“ Slave kings.” Muhammad's nephew, Mahmud, was 
his nominal successor; but Eidoz, one of 1W slaves, 
sciz.-d on Kabul and Kandahar, while another 0 f them, 
ACTB-UD-niN. retained p«ws<ss ; <,n of Delhi nnd the 
provinces subject to it. He is thus rh > tint Jtfnh-nn- 
liiadan Emperor of Delhi, and the founder of the Stare 
dynasty of Indian rulers. 

It lin* taken ton ceviiirie* toathaneo the Mnliftmtnndan power 
from (Jh uj t > Lit!i Or. ami fnau [.:•!.ur to -Delhi. Tlio Inni.ia 
kin^dnaj ha-* henccf.ml nly ua« -r -cwdonal arid rucidontul cbimee- 
tiou iviiU tho countries boY-uid tb Saknuian monnuiiii-j. 

Diaar. tl?e wnowr.-.i I* mi* r -i \-nrA, now f.»r - Ik lt- t time made tho 
nj- tr is ; « ,*f u V ,} ja n»nvt.lna L h,w shut* > .. ;i ■, . y- , . 

-*f N -.-r - it.r-iy liUrsTu-t tnU- iudui-bmU b ... rt-i.rU rludjt], 


of »u| r mi.fr ia it; tboo-hf 
%u*«*rv»*n • whl’c, of tin? 

dt-te-i Thf* <*.ty lion >*ivn > 
twW oc i'.y tht-.i 


of lb- M ' : tnroi 1- . n. 1 * . ...a : t r.. • /: '.*S , an), • - t :i v 

danAn iv, iUKl'il^ ccutTrf of a n-beUmul 

it tins U*u made an ^nda^c of the Kmjib 


p|_le 

f tuc.v* n.ul u* 11 r : but Ui*.* Lame of 
u. . . tueul .. me Wctv or Laur« 

-v. a» vi ;.y ^ r>'* 4 i,\ A’.id eivc by a i* . kW . 
. j- v y.. ,i - -t P'nitr the entire-cs.-Jitn 1 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES . 


ia 1206 , when JOelJbi became the capital of a 
Muhammadan Umpire. 



§ 19. As aj>. 1206 is thus a great aera in Indian * 1 The j 
history, it is desirable to take a survey of the whole, 
country at that period. 

( 1 .) Bengal and Barab.—T hese had yielded (1203), ; r y v l 1 
without a struggle, to Bakhfciar Khiljt, a slave of 
Kutb-ud-din. He removed the capital from Xudd a to 
Gour (or Lakhnauti), then a place of vast extent. The ' 

king of Bengal at the time was Lakshman Sena. r ‘'* J 

(Ch. i. § 22.) These provinces never made an attempt 
in after days to shake off the Muhammadan yoke thus 
imposed upon them. Their next great change was in 
1765. (CL ix. § 28.) 

(2.) AIalwa was still imloponfant. (§ 17.) It was -Vivi. 
not subdued t\v the iluhammadans till 12 -J 1 , w 'heu. 

Altainsh annexed it to Delhi. (j m J3.) 

(S ) Tiie AjaiIr, K.v.v auj, and Delhi kiricd^ms had .TmiUkia 

1 , on entirely subdued. (5 1*'.) \Vitli Prith\si Pajutb* 
chivalrv of these kingdoms s t«> die. i.L •>.; eiti-*s 
remained under the ilus.ilmaiis till they came under 
Christian England. 

(4.) AxhalwAra, capital of Gujarat, had been again du'e. 
taken in 1196 (§ 11) by Mubniuoad Ghori. It was < 
finally destroyed by Alla the Sanguinary. (3 32.) 

(5.) The B'Tliln BAjns were reignmg at l>w»*n- 
Sftmudra, and the Amfhras at Waraiund. (<Jh. iv\ 

;V12.) Tleso divided the South of India. 


\ \ 
i 

n»v i> 


Ch. xii. I }. 


th 


( 6 .) A race allied to the B*Tldlis had just • ■ct.iMlsb.-d 
[.•ir dominion at-IVoyrri. (Oh. iv. § 14, 15; rii, 5 2 .) 

( 7 .) Sind was held by Nisir-ud-din, another slave, 
lud married a sister of Kutb,aiul who now ruled a.* Li* 
viceroy. (§ 23.) 


id > 

! in 

tl C.vJ 
>: M.L*. 
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CHIP. H. J 19 . 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


XU. Genaalosical tabl* of «i*TO kin**. 


GENEALOGICAL TABLE OP THE DYNASTY OP SLAVE 

KINGS. 

[From the tmtoad to the elerenth Muhammadan png r,t Delhi.] 

(Oh. u. $ 1S-80.) 

L Kutb-ud-D!^ Eibax,* 

c'.JBBda* of the fifcw* dynasty, :h* first independent Muha-nnadan ruler of 
Delhi. Tioeroy, 1193-1206; independent, 1200-1210. 


I— 

H- asul 
1210 . 
fl year.) 


J 


Daughtsr=HI. Aitam^. 

1211-1236. 

\ 


Tf RrKTf-riNntir V* EazJa Begum. (Son) VL Moi7.ur*idN Daught»=s 
13RK. (7 month*.) 1236-1239. — .BeiBAm. IX. Ghzisz,™* 


' 


_(3 years 6 months.) 


Tii. AUiA-CB-DIK MASaUD. 

1211 - 1844 . 

(4 years.) pr^gia-TO-nln ILuijiCp. 

1244-1368. 


1239-1241. d!s Balbaw. 
(2 years 2 months). 1266-1236. 


Bageba or 
Baeabra KiiAn, 
Viceroy of BeugA 


X Kki Kcbad. 

1286-1288. 

An infant rm. murdered by 
JaUl-ud-din. 

V/^0»iN7>A.- 

l. This uvneaty eitfhty-two years. 

2 ’hi* soo-m iaw, Axtajsiaij, and Baibam, Alt&mah * n.m-in-lany 

** * iirM, r 

S rr, martin* p*n-^r«ii.happily ».^ped thedwtraot.-n. ' 1f 

t»»i *;.. •.<V«. m Aaiftfwn the M< W horde*unuW GewtM* . »>*•*»" 

♦ . .vn nr ni TMiatrrvni C.-vt-av—John I^m 
IT. r- - • ' 1 E'ward I.. L307; Mu.-nn Charter; Siena u .1 .C| 

Wale'*; CnuaA-a; OaclU and Ofaihellme*; Hunt stio L.-ag**; 
Mar^o f £u*-», Uio trav'ellor. 

• jrBr fare «B*er (Al***)- 


























AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


SZZ. Km Xing* * * § of India, 1904-1288. 


5 20. Kutb ruled about twenty yecrs a* viceroy and 
four years independently after the death of Ghori. He 
was a great warrior, generous to hi8 subjects, and 
faithful to his master. His generosity indeed passed 
into a proverb. 

The lofty Kuib Minar in Delhi preserves his memory. 

♦ 

§ 21. His son Aram, ruled for-one year, and was de-! XL 

throned , by Aliamsk. Ho was a weak ruler, and his ‘ jy? 3,121 °* 

viceroys everywhere rebelled against him. 


6 s 


ch. n. • sks, 

AJ5.1910, 17. 


hl 

AJtwaah, 1211- 


§ 22. AUamsh, the greatest of the dynasty, was a 
slave of Kutb, who had given him hi's daughter in 
marriage. He reigned from a.d. 1211 to 1286. His 
real name was Shams-ud-din. 

AUamsh signifies six+y* that being the number of 
tomarns paid for him by Kalb. 

It was in 1217 that the alarm reached India, of the ctvq*** in»ta, 
advance of the Moguls under Ghengiz Kb«n, who hadjry,.;** * ^ 
gained the supremacy over all the Tatar tribes, and in 1 
1210 vis acknowledged Kb;in of tne Tatars from the 
wall of China to the Volga. Ho overran all Central 
and Western Asia, and in his course overthrew Muham¬ 
mad, the Sultan of Kharism, who had slain his am- 
hiwp ulors. Muhammad’s son, Jalal-nd-din, contested I u tciSraJm^ 
every in- h of ground with the Moguls, until driven to -^.w.oiain 
the Indus. He there fought a great i attle, and. being j. 
defeated took refuge in India. Alta uish courteously. 

'but firmly refused 1 by protecting him to afford to : 

Ghengiz Khan a pretext for invading India. Thus, for Tfc* 
the time, India escaped the ravages of the Moguls. 

The?o attacks were, however, constantly reoeatod. till trcn*M 


ip 

K\i 


STharUm or 


lAh 


thev uceamo successful in 152 


I 


I 


$ 23. Alramah now .fiihdued Nlrir-ud-din and ‘ Th* ykiorfe* 
Gheiiiz-nd-din,a successor of BtnktivarJ 
made themselves independent in Sind ami Bengal. 


* i i , AJriOuh. 

It ha-a 4 14 .) 


























1231, 


His d^aih. in 
1230. 


IV. 

Rnkn-ud-din. 

12 J0- 


V. 

Bazin IKrtrm, 

Si :Ot Mnhnn.- 
roatln.n rular 01 
Delia. 


1239 . 


TL * 
Bfi -4m. 


TXT. 

Msuimi HI., 
1241 12 U. 


afoeAn dynasties. 


XXX. The Slavs dynasty, 1208-1288. 


He also reducai. Rintambor in RAjputfina, Maud 
Gwalior, and Cjein ; and subdued Chahfir Deva, Raj 
of Marwar, who was now the chief of the Hindu prinnj 
With the he completed the subjugati n 

Hindustan. He received investiture from, the Kim] 
of Baghdad. Ke died in 12od. 

§24. Bufcn-nd-din succeeded his father, and I 
deposed in seven months by his sister Razia. He \| 
licentious, cruel, and imbecile. 

§ 25. Bazta Begum was a beautiful and well-educnt 
woman, and an energetic and skilful ruler. Si a 
remarkable as the only female who ha s personally r..l 
in Delhi. Kur Jehan’s name was added to that of i 
bus land’s an the coins (iii. § 7); and Queen Viet 
is “ Empress of India ”; but Eazia was the only n ,i< 
that ever actually occupied the throne of the" In i 
empire. Dressed in a tunic and cap like a man, she 
daily administering justice. Her fondness for f&vourijH 
marred the effect of her virtues and talents. A Turklt.- 
chief called Altdnia rebelled, defeated her, and tnoj: 
her prisoner. She won over her captor, and niarrj *d 
him: but the n* bks carried on the civil war, will® 
ended in the defeat and death of herself and her hajM 
band. She reigned three years and six months. In^iir 
was now a pr,<y to rapine, full of rebellions, reduC^a.' 
almost to d -olation. 


§ 23. BeirAm, her brother, a weak and cruel mattKi 
succeeded. The Moguls now invaded Luhdr, and^^"’ 
was imprisoned and slain by his owu. soldiers, aftci 
ivign of two years and two months. 

§ 27. Masaud, son of Rukn-ud-din, Bucco.ded. 
iuvaaiuL of the Moguls ucre repelled in this ro^ 
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AFGHAN- DYNASTIES. 


IH. Tlio n lave dynasty. Balban. 


^7 


CII. IT. 5 is. 29. 
A.P. 1241,- 66. 


He was cruel and licentious, and was deposed after a j 
I reign of four years, 

§ 28. Nasir-ud-din Mahmud was a grandson of Al- Tbsi-rst i 
[ t nnsh, and was of retired and studious habi 
I were left in tlie hands of a Tfirki slave of Alton'sh, XI * * * § 

| called Gheiaz-ud-din Balban, who L d married an aunt 
[ of the emperor, and whose daughter Mahmud himself 
I had married. The emperor led the life of a dervish, 

I and defrayed all his personal expenses by copying] 

I books. He kept no se: queen performca , r , v . Tri - 

t all the duties of the household. ’’ 

The invasions of the Moguls continued, but were! .ic- 
l successfully repelled. Various Hindi! chiefs had re- 
I belled during the late reigns ; the -** were again reduc'd i 
f to obedience, and esp- Idly the Eaja of Nanvur ($ 2d) j 
I was overthrown. 

An embassy was sent by Khan, grandson of 

J Gbongiz Kliiin, and the destroyer of the Baghdad ^ 
Khalifate. to Mahm&d’s court. It was received ".ih 
great pomp, Mahmi • prosperous of X i ;ir- 

reign of more than twenty years. llu*" 

§ 29. BaJban (or Ballii) sneered *d. having long : os-- rx. 

. sessed all the kingly power. Originally a slave, he had, 

I in the reign of Altamsli, ent red into a covenant of iWsia%.,* 

L mutual support, with forty other slaves, who rose, most c<3mpact * 
of them, to high stations. He now put most of these 
t to death, placed none but the highly-born in positions 
j of trust, and in every act of his government manifested 
, *a Rcltisu and narrow mind. 

Many kings, driven from their kingdoms by the Eui? 9 in exile 
i Moguls, took refug > at this tim - in Delhi. 

) Prince Muhammad, his eldest son, was a groat patr.m 
«>f literature. Amir Khiisru, a Persian poef resided at 
hir-- court, and Sadi, the greatest of Persian authors, | 

I p ?nt him a copy of his works. * 


the Mo-aa 

Oil let. 


LI ternary 

charjfcrtf re. 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 

CHAP. IL 5 30 . 

a.d. xaee, ss. 

ZZZ. The SUts dynasty. Balbaa.' Kd Kobad. 

InffmwctioiM la 
‘ Bijp&tauA and 
BongU. 

Mcwat was, as usual, in a state of disorder and insur¬ 
rection. To quell this, Balban is said to Live slain 
100,000 men. He also wisely cleared it of forests, and 
thus laid it open to cultivation. A revolt in Bengal, 
made by Tugnral, the governor, was also crushed. 

Death of iho 
Heir <.ppare.it. 

The great misfortune of Balban’s life was the death 
of M ' . heir-apparent, who fell in opposing 

Eoguls into his vice-royal !v of tho 
^ uied of grief in his eightieth year, 
oeen the subject of excessive praise and 
oiame from differing writers. 

DLspotodwo- 

ceasion. 

§ 30. Balban’s second son was Baghrft (or Bab ’ :x) 
KLAn, Viceroy of Bengal, to whom, in fact, independent 
powers had been given. The late king had appointed 
Kei Khusru, son of Prince Muhammad, his heir; but 

JL 

Kei Kobad, 
12 ^ 1 - 1288 . 
"ttoiknbid.] 

the Omralis. to avoid a civil war. placed Kei Kobad, 
son of BaghrA Khan, on tho throne, while* KhusrU went 
to his father’s government of Multan. 

Kei Kobad was eighteen years of age at his a ccession, 
and was entirely under the* influence of his Vazir. Ni- 
zum-ud-din, who t ncouraged him in every vice. Aiming 
at the^ throne, he procured the assassination of Kei 

The- evil Vazir. 

Khusru. Bag lira, Khan, hearing of the state of affairs, 
marched with an army from Bengftl to rescue his son 

Meets his 
father. 

from the influence of the crafty Vazir. . NizAm-ud-din 
induced the king to go forth to oppose his father; and, 
when the latter insisted od au interview with 1 ’ • i 
imposed upon him so many humiliating ceremonies, that, 
the old man burst into tears. Kei Kobad, overcome at 
the sight of his weeping father, sprang from the throne, 
and embraced him. Though a reconciliation thus took 
place between the father and tin* son. BaghxA Kh.in 
found that he could not combat the inlluem - >f the 

Death of F«*t 
Kobad, 12 *. 

•infamous N:/iip-ud-din, and <?oon returned to Bengal. 
Kei Kobad plunged anew into debaucheries, w'hich 


i ri l * in - ir i H . j ^ 
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ICL Tha Slav® dynasty. Tlie JlMljls. Fir re Invardoti. 
of tlio Daklir.u. 

chap. n.; 31 . 

a.d. 1288/95. 

ended in an attack of palsy. Alive now to the wicked 
designs of the minister, he caused him to be poisoned, 
but was himself assassinated by Jchil-ud-din, head of 
the Kliilji tribe, in 1288. 

Thus ended the “ Dynasty of the slaves of f/V Sultan 
of GJwr.” 

e 

Tbo Vaxir sUla, 
and the Em¬ 
peror. 

* " ” ] 

PAET V.— The Tata3 KhiljIs, A.D. 1288-1321. 

i 

THE FOTTBTH AFGHAN DYNASTY. 


IV. § 31. Jcttl-nd-dm Kliilji, or Fer< 3 z Shfth, was 
the founder of the next dynasty of AighAn kings, and 
the twelfth Muhammadan king of Delhi. He is sup¬ 
posed to have put to death the infant son of Kei Kobad: 
and then, with affected reluctance, to have mounted, the j 

X. 

JcUl-ud-din 

Khilj:. t2S8 

called tihJjie). 


throne. No other crime is laid to his charge. Clemency, 
degenerating into weakness, was the characteristic of 
his government. Invasions of the Moguls wore made 
and repelled, as in the former reigns. 

The chief event of the reign, however, is the invasion! 
of the Dakban by his nephew Alla-ud-din Khilii, 
governor of Karrah. Setting out with 8,000 eh -a 
horse, the invader crossed the Nerbudda, and made for 
Dcogiri, where Ram Deo Itao Jadow, a prince of great 
power and influence, was reigning. He easily subdued 
the Hindu prin ,e. The spoil taken was immense, and 
a • r ansom was paid by th • Raja. (Ch.iv. 9 15,16:) 

T - just a century after the battle of Tan&shwar, 

v -gave the Ghdrians possession of Delhi (1104). 
Ali&-ud-dSn also took and sacked Elli- hpur. 

On his return, which took place after an absence of 
less than a months he contrived that his aged uncle 


His character. 
JCrgu Is, 


1204. 

First Jluluur- 
madan ianr i >n 
of th*' Itekhuti. 
(Kimb, ou the 
S.W cuiooftlo 
Gant*—J » uuU.4 
N W. ‘row AJ- 
lihabaiL) 


(5 M.) 

[Jo«Lw U x cOT 
ruption of 
YAtUra.] 

1296. 

4* -unnatioo 

al-uU-u a, ! 

** -J 
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CHAP. II. S XL 
ad. 12S5, 8. 


IT. 

1 AIH-ud-din 
Khilji, the San- 
| emnury. 

12D5--1317. 

' The 13th king. 

Murders. 


FJfoxta to reign 
woIL 


C ijaril imh- 

il-u.i, 12U7. 

<i ID.) 

Tit* Infnrijcm* 
M i:k Kifdcr, 
3.5#. 


The Moirulf. 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 


XT. The Fourth AfffhAn dynasty. Khiljl U. A11A the 

f ^-ngn jfliyr y. 


should meet him almost unattended; and while the old 
man was patting his cheek affectionately, and as 
him of his confidence, Alla gav- * the signal to a band of 
assassins, who stabbed him to the heart, cut off his 
head, and carried it on a pole through the camp. 

Jelfd-ud-din was seventy-seven years old at the time* 
of his death, having reigned seven years. 

§ 32. The extraordinary man whose crimes had no™ 
placed him on the throne of Delhi has gained for hinij 
self the title of “ the sanguinary ; ” but his reign of 
twenty-one years may be considered to have been, o: 
the whole, successful, if not glorious. 

(1.) His first act, when seated on the throne, w.^s to 
murder the two sons of Jelal-ud-din. 

(2.) He then strove to efface the remembrance of thl 
crimes by which he had won the empire by the excel* 
knee of his administration. He learnt to read and 
write, and became the patron of learned men. But hid 
avarice and fierce temper marred the effect of his general 
policy of conciliation. 

(3.) In 1297 he sent an army to bring Gujarat, which 
had regained its freedom, finally under the yok 
Pat tan, or Anhalwara, was now utterly destroyed. 

(4.) The most memorable result of this conquest 
Gujarat was the capture of a handsome young eunue 
a slave, called Malik XAfur; who, coming into tln> 
king’s possession, sj>eedily rose to the highest offices p 
became the scourge of the Dakhan, and at b :t tiiQ 
murderer of the blood-stained Alla. 

Koula Devi, the wile of the Kuja of Gujarat, and 
said to bo the handsomest woman in India, was aLsj 
taken captive. 

(5.) In 1298 occurred another and more senoul 
Mogul invasion. Two humlr-sl thousand horsem*] 
marched upo*. Delhi, committing every specks 


r 



















AFGElN dynasties. 

TV. Tho Fourth Afghan dynasty. Kfciljis. Alii the 
Sanguinary. 


atrocity on their way. Alla went out to oppose them, 
and with the aid of his able general, Zafur Khan, in¬ 
flicted on them a terrible chastisement. But Zafur I 
Khan had distinguished himself too greatly; and the: 
jealous Alla contrived to leave him unsupported during 
the pursuit, so that he was cut off, dying with a bravery 
worthy of his reputation. There were several other 
Mogul imrotions iu this reign. The irwaders were 
unsuccessful, and vast numbers of them perished in 
these attempts. 

(6.) In 1299 AlhVs nephew, Prince Soleimnn, made 
an attempt to imitate his example, and to assassinate 
his uncle. Alla was loft for dead, but, recovering liis 
senses, rode mto'cauip wounded as he was, confronted 
the usurper, who, forsaken bv the army, was seized and 
put to death. Two other nephews rebelled, and were 
tirst blinded and then beheaded. 

(7.) The conquest of RintambAr, in 1300, and of 
Cbitor in 1303, established V power in Raj put.ana. 
The Bitjpftts, as usual, when driven to despair, put their 
wives and children to death, and then met death among 
the enemy. This they call Johah. Padmani, the queen, ! 
a woman of « xqr.isite beauty, with the wives of all the; 
j warriors, threw herself on the funeral pile prepared in! 
I the centre of the fated city. Chitor eventually came 
into tho hands of the son of the former Baja, the 
ancestor of the present Runa of Oudipur. 

(8.) Malik Kiifnr made four great expeditions into 
the Dakhan in 1306,1309,1310, aud 1312, from which 
he brought back immense treasurer to Delhi. (Ch. iv. 
§ iO; 3 di. § 2.) 

Ir one of these expeditions the Princess Pewal Devi, 
daughter of the Baja, was captured. She was alter- 
wards married to Khizr Khan, i id. si son of Alla. 3heir 
historv is the subject of a popular poem. 

(9./ The year 1311 was marked by another of Alla’s 



7* 


chap. n. f 

JuD. 123 «> 
1311 . 


The general 


Betrayed by his 
jealous matter. 


Attempt to fts- 
j*u>*inate Alla, 


lUipatina, lCtC 
-loU3. 


The Johor. 


ChitGr. 


Malilc IvAfCUrin 
♦•>1^ Daklian. 
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AFGHAN DYNASTIES. 

chap. n. 5 33 . 
a.i>. 1317, 31. 

TV. TI 10 Pourth Afghan dymurty. The Klnljla, AllA-ud-dixu 

(Compare 
fcthelred tlio 
Unready, and 
the Dauca.) 

Kjiltu'avcT- 
xucioua Co.- 
fluence. 

A11A i* poisoned, 
1317. 

Hia mixed cha¬ 
racter. 

His sayings, 

ra. 

Millar ik 23iilji. 

KAfAr’a death. 

KMuftlHiAa. 

“ sanguinary ” acts. There was a great multitude of 
Mogul converts in his pay. These he suddenly dis¬ 
missed ; and, on their raising a disturbance, he caused 
15,000 of them to be massacred, and their families sold 
as slaves. 

(10.) Kaffir now acquired absolute power over Alla’s 
mind, wliich, as well as his body, was giving way under 
the influence of habitual intemperance. He became 
jealous of every one, imprisoned his queen and his two 
eldest sons, and caused his brother Alaf Khan, and his 
great general Alp Khan, to be murdered. Rebellions 
broke out, and in the midst of these Kaffir hastened 
the king’s death by poison. 

(11.; Alla was not without genius * but his want o f 
mental discipline and judgment led him into the wildest 
schemes. He sometimes 1 contemplated proclaiming him¬ 
self a second Muhammad; and, at other times, aimed 
at universal conquest, and assumed the title of the 
second Alexander. His character reminds us, in some 
aspects, of Haidar All; and, in others, of Tippu, his 
son. 

‘ Two of his sayings are recorded:— “ Religion has no 
connection with civil government, but is only the busi¬ 
ness, or rather amusement, of civil life ; ” and “ The 
will of a wise prince is better than the opinions of 
variable bodies of men.” 

§ 33, Kafur now placed the youngest son of AHA, an 
infant, named Omar, on the throne. He then blinded 
the two eldest sons of Alla, and sent assassins to j 
murder MubArik, the third son. But Mubarik gained ' 
over the army, put Kafur to death, and ascended the * 
throne. His first acts were to put out the eyes of his j 
infant brother, and to murder the officers to whom he j 
was indebted for his own preserv.it ion. He then made j 
Khu 3 ru Khan, a converted Parwari slave from Gujarat, : 
his Yazir. 

1 
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V. Tho Fifth. Afg’hAu dynasty. Souse of Tughlak. 
Gixeiiiz-ud-din Z. 

CHAP. H. § 34. 
a.u. 1321, 5. 





His first measures were meritorious. He released 
17,000 persons imprisoned by bis father, and strove to 
undo the effects of his arbitrary acts. 

He then marched to the Dakhan, seized HarpAl, the 
rebellious son-in-law of Ham Deo, and flayed him alive. 

The remainder of his reign was spent in unspeakable 
debaucheries. * 

Khusru, in whose hands all power was placed, made 
a successful expedition to Malabar, returned with 
abundant spoil to Delhi, assassinated his master, and 
♦‘Xterminated his whole family. 

Thus perished the last of the Khilji family, after a 
dominion in Delhi of thirty-three years. (From 1288 
to 1321.) 


PAET VI. —The House of Tughi ae, A.D. 1321-1412. 

THE FIFTH AFGHAN DYNASTY. 

V. § 34. The infamous Khusru wa? himself put to 
death by Gheiaz-ud-dIn Tughlak, Governor of the 
Pan jab, who by universal consent ascended the throne. 

He was the son of a Turki slave of Hal ban, by a woman 
of the Jut tribe. The army, as is usually the case in 
such revolutions, were the chief instruments in his 
1 elevation ; but. as no single member of the royal house 
• survived, the n^w ruler was saved from the crimes that 
. generally attend a change of dynasty. 

Now came the expedition to Tebng&na, under his son 
Jfma Khfin (or Jonah). (Ch. iv. § 19.) 

The king himself at this time paid a 'visit to Bengal, Bcn ^ 1 32 5 < 
I T A hich was still under Baghra Khan (§ 30), son of 
I Balban, his old master, to examine iilto complaints of 


Death of 
Khusru, 1321. 
I. 

i Gheiat-ml-dln 
‘ Tuirhiak, nn- 


Dakhan. 
tOr Alai Khan.) 


His first 
measures. 


The Dakhan. 


Infamous 

debauchery. 

^lubartk assas¬ 
sinated by 
Khusru, 1321. 
(Ch. iv. § 18.) 

The ■whole 
dynasty lasted 
but 33 years. 
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CHAP. II. § SB. 

1325, 47. 


Ilia deaUi, 1325. 


TT 

Juna Khun 
Tuffhluk, 1325. 


His character. 


Inconsistent. 


He bays oft tie 
Moguls. 


flu expedition 
into the 
llalLau. 

1336. 

Invasion of 
Persia. 

Attemptc<l in¬ 
vasion oi China. 


Idles vnth 
th.M currency. 


AFGHAN DYNASTIES . 


V. J&ua KhAn TnffUal:, or SnltAn Kohamuind HI., 
the magnif.ccnt madman. 


oppression. The venerable viceroy, who had outlived 
the whole dynasty that supplanted his own family in 
Delhi, was continued in his authority; and the royal 
umbrella was formally conceded to him by the son of 
his father’s slave! 

On his return the emperor met with his death by 
the fall of a magnificent pavilion, erected for him by 
bis son Juna, whose opportune absence threw upon him 
a grave suspicion of being the contriver of his father’s 
death. * 

§ 36. Juna, on his accession, assumed the title of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlak; and is regarded as the 
nineteenth Muhammadan king of Delhi. 

He was a prince of unrivalled munificence; eloquent, 
accomplished, learned in Arabic, Persian, Greek philo¬ 
sophy, mathematics, and physical science. He was a 
strict Muhammadan, moral, brave, and energetic. Yet 
his wild schemes, and his gr-neral conduct as a ruler, 
show him to us rather in the light of one insane, than 
as a man possessed of these various excellences and 
accomplishments. 

(1.) His first act was (after the manner of Ethelred 
the Unready) to buy off the Moguls, who had as usual 
invaded the Punjab. 

(2.) He then made an expedition into the Dakhan, 
which for the time he reduced to order. 

(3.) His next plan was to invade Persia; but his 
vast, army was disbanded after the consumption of all 
his treasure. 

(4.) He then projected the conquest of China, wbo^e 
spoils wore to replenish his coffers. A hundred thou¬ 
sand men marched across the Him A lavas; but attacked 
by the Chinese, and worn out with fatigue and famine, 
hardly a man returned. 

(5.) He then strove to introduce copj>er tokens, as 
rui approach to £• paper currency, which .he had heard of 
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CHAP. II. ? to. 
a.d.1347/S1. 


T>jrf- f>rm* '.atiOTl 
of peux-1 •• 


BcheHj^a in 
ir Jwa, iair. 


as existing in China. But as his government was in¬ 
solvent, this, of course, only added to his own em¬ 
barrassments and to the sufferings of his subjects. 

(6.) When the people, driven to despair by his exac¬ 
tions, fled to the woods, he more than once ordered out 
his troops and hunted them down, thus exterminating 
the inhabitants of large districts. • 

(7.) At this time Bengal rebelled, and remained 
dcj>endent until the accession of Shir Shah. (Ch. iii. 

§4.) . 

(8.) Now also arose that celebrated rebellion in Gu¬ 
jarat which led to the establishment of the BAhmaui 
kingdom in the Daklian. The Governor of Mulwa had 
treacherously massacred forty Mogul Amirs; when the 
remainder rebelled, took refuge in the Dakhan, and 
made common cause with other Mogul Amirj there. The 
king in person went against them, defeated them, and 
shut them up in DaulatAbad; but was suddenly recalled 
to Gujarat by tidings of more serious disturbances 
there. 

His departure was the signal for a general rise in the j Owndh ^ 
Daklian. The insurgents had proclaimed Ishmael Khun iu7. 

their kinc; but he, feeling his inability to comi.uu d^iu 
such critical times, resigned in favour of Zuftir Khun. 

(Ch. iv. 5 20.) 

(9.) Jfrna Khan (or Sultan Muhammad), who kid! *>• 
pursued the Gujarat rebels to Teita in Siml. died there ^ 
in 1851, after a reign of about twenty-s< yen rears. 

His death was caused, like that of the English Henry 
I., by eating fish to excess. 

(10.) One of his many freaks was the attempt to 
transfer the seat of empire from Delhi to DaalatAbad. 

He compelled the people of Dehli to migrate to the 
new capital, and many thousands perished in this insane 
attempt, which was afterwards abandoned. 

(11.) Another whim of his was t * procure a conflr- 


Tra^cVr of 

capital t»v 
IX.wlAtitid, or 
D\. b iri. 
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CH. n. § 37, 33 
a.i>. 1338, 88 

V. Pcrox Tnghlalc. 

Iba Bntuta. 

| His history. 

nx 

1 Ferur Tuchlak, 
1031-1388. 

Fmbassies. 

Otvat pnblic 
Horka. 

. Ty - 

CboLlz-tul^Iia 

n. ! 

V. 

Abu-trLr. 13S9. 

VI. 

ir-u-l-dlBL 

mation of his title to the kingdom from the nominal 
Khalit of Egypt, who now was looked upon as the head 
of Islam. On obtaining this, he struck out from the 
lecords of the kingdom the names of all his predecessors. 

: [;-:■> J a J. 341 ’ i 1 traveller from Tanjiers, Ibn Batuta, 
visited Delhi. He was received with great respect, and 
appointed to the office of judge by the king. Seeing, 
however, some evidences of Muhammad’s capricious and 
cruel temper, he resigned his office. The king, without 
taking offence, attached him to an embassy to China, 
end thus honourably dismissed him. His accounts of 
Indian affairs are highly interesting. 

§ 37. Juna Khan, or Muhammad III., was succeeded 
k.V his nephew Fmz-nd-din Tughlah, who reigned from 
1351 to 1388, when he died at the age of nint tv, ten 
years before the invasion of India by Teimtlr. 

He received embassies from both Bengal arid the 
Da khan, thus acknowledging the independence of those 
provinces. 

I^ s reign was marked by a course of humane and 
liberal legislation. He greatly promoted the erection 
or public works of every kind; the most important of 
th,se being the canal that goes by his nan/, running 

it,7r , n' ^t • rS ° f Jawna to Hissur. Feroz- ! 

pur, near the Satlaj, was founded by him. 

§ 38 ; ? c Ru ^' ded by his grandsons, QMlz-ud- 

dm and Abu-bekr who reigned fur five months and one 
mouth respectively. Both were deposed, and the former 
murdered. 

f Ikeu Ndfiir-ud-dm Tughlah ■, eldest son of Perdz, who 
had assisted in the government in his father’s time, 
and Lad been expelled for mismanagement, returned 
and dethroned his nephew. He reigned from 1390 to 
1394. * 
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V. aiaimfld Tughlak. 


Has son Bumuyun succeeded him, but died at the 
end of forty-live days, and another brother, Mahmud 
Tughlak, ascended the throne in 1394. 


ch. n. § no-iL 

A-D. 1401. 


Death of iNisir- 
u 1-din. 


§ 39. Mahmud was a child, and was the most insig¬ 
nificant of the whole series. Hi3 nominal reign lasted 
till 1412 a.d. ; but, before that time, the kingdom of 
Delhi had in fact ceased to exist. Four provinces had 
rebelled—Malwa, Gujarat, KandOsh, and Jounpur. 
Delhi itself was torn with civil strife. 

The Daklian was wasted by a terrible famire. called 
by the natives Durga Devi, which Listed twelve years 
from 2396. 

In the midst of all came the Tatar chief TeimurLenc 
(Tamerlane, Teimice the lame) ; laid Hindustan waste, 
and was declared Emperor of Delhi. His son. Fir 
Muhammad, took Ouch and M(litan, 1397. 


vn. 

UnliamaiA'l 
Tnehlak, 1^.4- 
1413. 


TeimAr the 
Ta.ryriir, 1)93. 




§ 40. The temporary independence of Malwa, dates 
; bout a .r>. 1401, Dil&war KU.au Gh6n was its 
first king. He was succeeded by Hoshung (Hushang) 
< (1 tv>5~l4o2). He built MAndfi, vhi-.-v ruin a 

attest Its former extent and grandeur, and removed the 
capital from Dhar, where Raja Blioja had fixed it, to 
that place.' (Oh. i. § 23.) (Comp. eh. iii. § 3, for the 
. of Medni Bal.) This kingdom was annexed by 
Boliftdar Shah of Gujarat in 1526-1531. (§ 41.) 


Holwl, 1401. 


Tu 1140 K'uiii Eli umbo of M-’irlr conquered the Kings of irilwri and 
G-,ja.iml erected the Jaja Staml-a, or Pillar of victory, at Chit ‘r. § 4. 
ch. iii. § \12). 

§ 41. Gujarat became independent in the year 1391 Gujartt, i.ru. 
under Muzaifir Shah. He was continually at war with K°™p- ch. ail 
M alwa. In 1393, on Teimur’s invasion, Mahrnid, 5 } 
Tughlak fled to Gujarat, but was ill received. Frotui 
thence he went to Malwa. 

Muznf&r's grandson was Ahmed Shah (1416-1459), Ahn s | . h . ,,f 
who built Ahmodnag ir and Akmedabad. He was con- ° u lt ’ 1 * u ' 
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C t L II. 4 42 , 13 . 
a.i>. 1399 - 
1450 . 


JonnnAr (Jau.i- 
r ur, Jv-tnpoor), 
1394 - 1476 . 

(Or. the hr.i.he 
of tfcv OilT.it I, 
about 42 mil^s 
from Benires.) 


AFGHAN dynasties. 


y. T aim Ox tlie Tatar, 1398 . 


Taic.{ir, 1333. # 


M '.sautb in 
Ik llti, Decern* 
Ur IS, 


3Hrnt. 

IT*' V n-f ^Tritli - 
Mon li lJ&W. 


tinually at war with the Rljputs JWmJd■ 

succeeded to the throne in 1459 and reigned till 15U. 

'^Bahidar ^Shlh reigned from 1526-1537. (Ch- vi. 
§ 16.) Ho conquered Malwa. (Comp. ch. in. § •*.) 

i 

8 4-2. Jonnpur was rendered independent by Khaja 
(or Kwiijah) Jehan (whose title was ilaUt-us-Saarlc, 
and whose- dynasty was thence called the Shark*)- th' 
Vaztr of Mahmud Tughlak. It? territory extended 
'from Kanani north-west, to the boundary of Bern a- 
i and South Bahiir south-east. This kingdom was a 
formidable rival to Delhi, which city was twice 
by its armies. Its independence lasted from 139-1-14 4. 

Ibiihtm Shall Shark!, wlm succeeded in 1401, ? 

aggrandised the kingdom, and in his tune the city 
became one of the finest in India. 


§ 43. Taimfir greatly resembled Ghengiz Kliwn; bnt 
unlike iiim. wau a man of great intellect and very con¬ 
siderable learning. He was a Turk, and had subdued 
all Central and Western Asia. His chief cities were 
Bokhara and Samarkhand. His tomb is in the latter. 
He reached Delhi in December, 1398. 

There he first massacred all hi3 prisoners above fifteen 
years of age v a vast multitude. He then gave up Delhi 
Itself to indiscriminate pillage. This led to a general 
nussicro, which lasted five days, during which the 
monster feasted, and cnioyed the sight. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to a mosque to “offer up his sincere and hum.- 
tribute of praise to the Divine Majesty ! He an • - 
wad, proceeded to M'rut, where a like tragedy^was 
acted; and thence to Kardwar and Junm: a.iu s* 
h*ft India, tAin-wiih him an immense booty and au 
innumerable crowd of slaves. 
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V. VI. End of the Tuglilak dynasty. The four Seiads. 

CK. H. £ 44-tC. 
s.D. 1399- 
1450. 

§ 44. Delhi remained desolate for Eome time after 
his departure; but at length Mahmud was nominally 
| restored, and died there in 141*2. 

Kusrat KliAn, a nephew of Fcrez (§.''7'' vr * r ,:tually set np 03 rival em- 
t peror 1;- some ritafteted Omruhc :• » \ic>l by Mullu IkUl 
1. BdiAn, v?ho i;ot the vreoW omporor into his h ads After the dei .irtnre cf 
Tcimlr, Nuerat Xh:m (who is evea iaclado*! ia the list of emperor*; Ikhal 
Klisu. ned the SuhAn of Jaunpfir were fuo most powerful leiders; and 
while th -V contend' d with one another, the j >or weak STaluhud wr.-t some¬ 
times iu the ]K>wor of the one. and somctiui'rs of the other, till brought 
back to Delhi by Daulah IQbiu L6di. 

WlTH Hill ENDED TIIE TUGULAK DYNASTY, wllicll 
was the last of the dynasties of the so-called Slave 
kings. 

Halmi&d ro- 
stored. 

§ 45. Daut.at Khan Lord. This chief, for fifteen 

1 months after the death of Mahniftd, retained possession 
of Delhi, without however assuming the insignia of 
I royalty, and coining money in the name of the late 
I TVroz (§ 37) ; but was expelled in 1114 by Khhr Khu n, 
I viceroy of the Pniijub. 

DjicxiTKaly 
Lbof, 1U:\ 

• 

PART YH.— The Sf.iads, A.D. 1414-1450. 


THE SIXTH DYNASTY. 


I VT. § 46. The lour Seiads. From 1414-1450 Delhi 
■ was held by four rulers, who professed to regard t-iicm- 
9 selves as Yioeroys oi the Mogul. They scarcely possessed 
I any territory beyond the a .ills of Delhi. 

I Their names wen* — 

I (1.) Shi ad Khizb Khan —1414 14*21; who (or, 
1 rather, liis excellent miuist* r, TAj-ul-mtilk), was just 
land generous; and for whom, when be died, all Delhi 
I VVvro black for three days ; * 

Tub Series, 

nU-U&». 

flVS.»d.cr 

Sr• 1 1 - 
sot r.iUnt of 
Muhami^d.] 
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CHAT II. 6 47. 
a.d L46G- 
1536. 

...... ... --- " ' 

VXS3. n* X^dls. 


(2.) Seiajd Mubaeik —1421-1435; who was benevo- 
lent, and of most amiable temper; but was murdered 
by some Hindii assassins ; 

(3.) Seiad Muhammad —1435-1444; of whomnothing 
can be said but that he was a weak and dissolute prince, 
in whose reign, if reign it can be called, there were 
continual tumults; and 

(4) Seiad ALiA-cm-DfN—1444-1450, or Alam 8bah, 
who, driven out bv Beiilul Lodi, abdicated and lived 
peacefully in Budaom 


PA~RT vm— The Loots, AJ>. 1450-1526. 


THE SEVENTH DYHA3TY. 

Tt* Lorta, 
1450-1306. 

t ’ 

Ttrw'.tr. Lob f, 
HKMW8 
(Or Bzujl). 

TL 

Smy* =i* Loci. 

! Lw 4 ^— wia. 

I 

i 

! 

* 

i _ 

1 rTcy 

1 

§ 47 . The thekt: Kraus op the House of Lord— 
the last of the Afghan dynasties. 

The Lodis were a powerful family, and had excited 
the jealousy of preceding kings. 

(1.) BEBXtL, a man of immense vigour, had gained ; 
possession of Sirhlnd and the Pan Mb, an-1 n^w lr , e 
Seiad Aila-ud-dia from IVhiL He afterwards conquered 
Jaunpilr, art-r ♦ /euiy-six years of war. He reigned 
from 1450- * iS^. 

(2d Hi? ton, Siaaxd'ets Loni, succeeded him, and ! 
reigned to 1 AS. He re-annexed Bahar; but the king¬ 
dom was now iirtie more than a number of nearly 
independent prin .paiities. He fought against his 
broiner Barbak, to whom Jaunpur had been assigned, 
and who strove to obtain the empire. 

SlkaieVr -*.iS in many respects an excellent and 
ac'-ompiiiihed prince; but a fierce persecutor of the 
} Hindus. 


I 





















VXX2 Too L»U«. Pteipat. 


OH. II. £ >7. 48. 

ajd. 1518-2 C. 


It was about this time that Rdmdnnnn, a treat Vaishnara teacher lived 
at Banlres; a little later, in the same reign, lived the retcnncr Kabir who 
taught the unity of the Deity. 

Burin*? this reign the Portuguese landed in Calicut. 
(Ch. yi. $ 2.) Sikander made Agra hi 3 capital. 

(3.) His son Ibrahim was unlike his father. He 
disgusted the chiefs by his haughtiness and cruelty. 

One of them. Da ala t Khan Lodi, governor of the 
Pan jab, called in Sultan Baber, the Tatar ruler of 
Kabul; who took Labor, burnt the city, and then ad¬ 
vanced on Delhi with an army of 12,000 men. Ibrahim 
met him at Panipat with a much larger army; but 
was killed in the battle, which ended in the complete 
triumph of Baber. 

About this fcimp lived the celebrated VaHi'^a Achdrya, whc Izaodnoed 1 
f ho worship of Bala Grrpala, the infant Kristir*, and spread his docrru*» 
as far oa Vijayana^ar. 

Thus ended the dynasties of the 


i 

I May 22,14Uh. 


I m. 

i IbrihIjj LodJ, 
; 151S-1526*. 


Baber called in. 


I (Sorwnd) Battle 
j ot Pruhpat. 
i (A’mr .30 miles 
K. by W. trem 
Deihx.) 


The ■*nd of the 


• (Turks or Tatars), who, under different names, had 
i ruled a large portion of Hindustan, making Delhi or 
i Agra the seat of government, for 320 years. (1206- 
1526.) 

Afj/kAz Dyrar- 
tkii,I52o. 

About the «r’ic. time the crvc.t BAUnxin! Mnc-lvin of Xnlb&cg* was brbtem 
1 up into five pwts. (Ch. ir. <j 2L; 

1 ---• 

The i 

kingdom alao 
dismembered. 

L .. 

- 1 

, 1 

1 






















MINISr^ 



tss Jtoaat ntmow or am u, ajk ioniser. 


* 


Past ir*immcM «& 



9 3 Taw «md bum* of Pluip*| opened fadia t* 
BiWeiul hie Pfctin*. From. thnawiaaina of Bibcr. 
who m» rims the founder of tha JT<\M dowrtW. fc> the ' 
doMi of tfahnamud XbAh, the twelfth' omntror of 
Uii« djrumtj, mm 222 *«n. 

&3^»ar*r^-^-«ssts 

§ 3*.will t net* the Lietorr of thi* I 
powerfol Kivu of mpanui front Bilw ; the founder u 
JI^MBWAd BaUddar BhAh, the lent the* bore Um 
o£Ki»f of Delhi, who died in prison, mndiaun- i««wL 

dishonenni and anpitiwL (Ch. j. § 28 .) 

The ioilcnrixig table in gir» for refareae#*-. 
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caEFTgjZ 

Jb». 15A*- 

J»!i 




Tbs Mooto £xraioaa. 


f » • TMa period ms 

marked hr Merits 

cf wwsderf alrnen 
ia eryy ptrt'af 
r&o world. 

« .» » 1SKKIS5& He wwridoxikiwo- 


H KukIt^v » 

CL Amt* » • • * 


♦ USHtfOf Cams to the throw 
fcwp years before 
Queen. ElisabeU* 
and .^arrived her 


TV. 


, . « . IONWM# Bir T. 3«fc S*r 
Jdda 

T. 3 *fcrJjflO*. ■? . . IfflHW The architect De* 

Unui 

VZ AuhtwoUb (or AXJJK* 1958 ? 707 The deoeriftf tad 

uUI.) bi*o«»di the «* 

• r.f th» g i«* t 

gal». 


I T vn. 9U*. AtaW I. (*BA. W0T-X712 C T w wI to to ti» 


bidarSbAk) 
m ^eUntUraMk 

H. JPsmkhiMr . 


X R&fl-ad 4 aaMM. 
XL 8*fU*d-A«to . 

m. 


Thesis *rt 
Xounlte. 

psrem*. 

iai-or. 


Vahrat+te 

. .iris-ms Tuo Soiad*. Mar. 

derod. 

• • 17IS-1718 The Peibwie. A*» 

aMtmetod. 

Titers puppets of the 

• . 1719~r«fc. Solatia remored 

- ay pouoa or di*. 

-• . ITMKMer ewe within three 

^ t months. 

• . 17 HM 74 ft The Email* broke 

up. K.Uur &**. 


'Chest***. 

p*m»rv| *ae 
rsdiar com 

SSw&Sr 





















MINISr^y 



<SL 



ThvdweciSriJy 
dapcadopt era- 
peeve*, or * ‘ 
1740-1257. 


TEE MOGVL EMPIRE. 


The U£a ot Utj.lim SAbar, 14 M- 1 A 30 . 


TXm. Ahmad 3Mh. 


Biss*. 


B4ber« 

h 


XIV. Uamjrtr JL . 
XV. ShAh Alam EL 


• • . 1748-1754 Blinded and de- 
-osacL 

. . . 1754-1 red Pbwey. tfnrdwvd. 

* • . 175&-1806 Hescued by l»ord 

* 4 Lako. 

XVI. Akhar IL. 1806-1837 A raerr pensioner. 

XYLL Muhammad BahAdar . 1837-1857 The helper o t th <* 

mu tme err. 


PART IL—BIbwl 




attar** 


§ 3. (L) Srtriw Bias# demands our especial &> 
tentaon* as being the founder of *he Mogul Indian 
Empire, and the first or a djnawr of renowned *ra- 
perors, under whom India rode to the iiignest apparent 
prosperity. 


(2.) BAbcr ww bora l.d. in . . 
became King of KckuAn in 
conquered Samarkhiuid in. 
drivon ftyay, ifter many 
again occupied iUbui in , 
again in S&markiiaad n 
lost all, but; Bactria in , * 
jroir rj Kandahar in . . . 

. ended H by D. K. L<Mt £h . 
wn f je f first} battle of PAni 
•atv-ued the KAjpOts in 
C'mqawrsd B*nar and Becgil 
in4 died ia . . * , . 


1482* 

1404 

1407 


1504 

. I5ld 


pat in 


, 15X4 

. 1522 

. 1524 

. 1528 

.1527 ■ ><) 

. 1320 f 

. 1510J 


liO 


(3 ) He »w descfmdad, on fathers side, from T, 1 
(Tamerlane) the Tat4r 5 but hi* mother wa* a Mogul, round 
j\ritb. tb* ►ribeof 'tanghlc KUAa. Thi* roe« t*sji <iote«totH 
{him. v-*r, strange to ear, from It hi* dynasty got the name, j 
(geevfniI 7 corroded into Afo^id. It is variously Afo 
Migaai, and Afdgat - 4 
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chap m .«1 

4 . 0 . isia-as- 


4.) Hi* real cuune -wan Zaiur-ad*<L'a-MuiMumtaad (sttba iljhfi of thsl^Mte. 

kith). 

H-? 'vrsunicd • *507) the titlo PudshSK, & pe-nriaa worH. ^sraifyiii^ ia-uj; j 
..ait «-hi 3 • ^-amn rho eLarwtsrtotio title of the Slo^ni Emperors 

F~i^. i • “truj Ucu, ' na orlKuoidiy ui epithet applied to him <•:r hia i 
bra«*rr 'Cottp. iLiouard Cr ' tr - U - Lk / n .) 

L DU*v.t*^t 3taib<^3 of Teimiir's isSrily held .l&m&rkfcaad, 3oltMra. ‘Thenarof 
Balkiv * Bacorta), Kabul, and KoWiiu (then Farghtash}. This Iaa* w TUiaix 
ttibar's uiredearr -lorujaian. 


(8.) His life, till 1524, was a succession of struggles, 
in tie course of which he sometimes extended cua sway 
o -4 tar aa to Kandahar, and at other times was a fugitive; 
thrice occupying his paternal city of Samarkhand, and 
being thrice expelled from it. 

(7.) His uncertain tenure of power in those wild 
regions caused him to cum his attention to India, which 
haul now for some time been in a state of anarchy: the 
Lodis possessing 1 little beyond Delhi and Agra, He 
was invited by one of the revolted chiefs, Daolat Kh*n 
Lodi, viceroy of the Paujiib, to seiic upon India, which 
he considered to be hi3 inheritance, as he was descended 
from th>i conqueror Teimur. It was not, however.until 
alter four unsaccceafol expeditions (l31 £*26} that he 
gamed his end. 

(8.) The (a»cOiTr>) battle of P&nipni (Ch. ii. § 47) 
gave him notlung but the small tract around Delhi and 
Agra. 

From tb** spoils of Agra ho sent a coin of the value 
of about tenpence to every uum, woman, and child, 
Bistro or free, in the district of Kabul, where he had 
leigned- for twenty-two years ; besides rich gifts to the 
chief Muhammadan shrines in Asia. 

$.} Tb* otlwr i art* >i tbs fttwraUeB £&>{>*» vers still hskl br vrrrlttH 
chieftains. PrMfc the tlznsaf the magnLIcent ins*'.msa %f ti lurnfm *l • THi^n^ 
0J5i), .ucrs hWf b«n so ***1 ftr.pire of Delhi. (Ch. ii. & >V • 

Thru, ^JUCiAr ij tc*. of Iftohajnniatl Shih Luainl . r. p*n o i 

MAlw* asb die r»rro<UMLn..' distncta w«t* h#ld b f . ChastUri *uxl 

the aiijicflnt irxiitrr by Al^'tu &su ; and bv on A**hia cnisf. ’lb# 

Dahlias. wli;:h h^t been is'Impendent sinc^ :J47, >*m n .v '‘iruied mui Lv 
MasaLwan timrdptu*, besides tho Hiruiit kingdom of BJJsonwsr, bv 

Europacvas \V~*v;a cic i v i 7i, 20 Hu? P*rtusrne*» had oosquenei 
On* La a o. 1510. ana 11 hou«fl the vt&mk .iiuquarQU* \ &a di*d » a o. ISI&i 
thvy ^ere itdi T^iry powerfai o» th« wr : -t® co*i*. 0 . A. H, f ii-lA; 


AU/eof 


Baber's drte 
^.rempU on 
' Incte, 

I Ch. n. § 47 . 


) era 

oxi-dlQtfM. 

j ' 

l&MKitSOftte 
1 bania of 
t Fiupftfc, 


spud. 


^tatsof Ite 

i tmp»r» at *h# 
psrtou ol th* 

. -do*ful eon< 
S.O-W, tJCM. 
i teter. 

M4l«A 
iUjpOtaMc 
; iMun' 

■ CaJuiAU. 
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caaup.rn.jsL 

Ju». 25*7-a 


Uibe^e' 


t T *« "S^u 
pdt, erf Chitcr. 


tntfc 

BAjpftU. 


SOcri [This 
«nyi tie twin* 
fofZT*idrmc* <rf 
iJeUr, wfco 

<T«iur em» 
neiiisxMd itl 
CbamlAri. 

Tb*» J<)bar. 

rexu. va -] 


THE HOGTJZ Zl&lKE. 


Ti* nm K«cnl Siaptror. SSber** death. 


(10.) It wa3 evidently the general impression, c , 
amon^ Baber's own troops, that after plundering A 
?raa Delhi, he would, like his ancestor Teimdr. re 
to the regions west of the ludua. This intention, l-.* 
ever, he emphatically diflclahoaed; ha had come to f<nm 
a Tatar Empire in India. 

(11.) Prince Hnmavhn, BAber^s eldest son, war 

cording ly employed to reduce to obedience the vari_ 

Musalmn chieftains La four months this was ef¬ 
fected, trom Gwalior to Jonnodr. (Ch.. ii. § 42.) 

1 12.) A. more stubborn enemy was the Hindu Sanjj 
a Rajput prince; with whom the Rajas of Marwarand 
Jeypur were joined, as also "Medai Ra! of Chand® 
Sanga was the grandson of Ran* Chnruho (1440), 
was the grandma of Bipn. (> 4.) This was the 
great struggle the Rajpfits for empire. Sanga 
formerly intrigued against the Lodi* r an*d now patn 
icaily motad to expel, if possible, the Mnsiim: 
from India. The question: to be answered was/'Sim 
there ever again bo aEahatriyaEmpire ot Hindustan f 
The answer was, “ Ko.” 

Tho decisive battle of Sikri (Fafcihnftr 61Vn, m 
Agra), (February 1527}, ami the stonmng o£-Ohand< 
(January 1528), firmly established tfc* Mogul throt 
The defenders r * this Last fortress perished to a mi* 
in the desperate struggle. Thus fell Medal RiU, wh 
was rert to 3anga as a Rajput, leader. Hum ay on af 
wards married a daughter of the Rija of Jeypor. 

(13.) Tahir and Bengal were nert attacked; and b 
May 1J21> these provinc*had £Uc> submitted co B5’ 
arms. 

(14.) BiW« death was rsmarkubla, HaraAydn, his eldr. 
s. wee dsngerotxsdy in, ^rtten Bibet. aonortting to a wtU-kawi 
stem eastern, conceited the idea of crifurin^ hia cwr. Ufo f«< 

Ida son j. In the acoonvplw'un^a.t of fins lorta* r?q.M VA < 
*iiket* retrod th« ind af tin sick you* th«w -Jurt BrUT j. 
r Wrto God 'tort UndiMM. ought b.» t «rt S rred to htoto 
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Biller’s eluuaotor. SCoiaAjrta- 


After "thin act, ho awflatouA in the mil belief that hia pr»T« l 

beer. hearO. “ X have borne it away.” And, *trw>ge to »y,; 
Hr.tr iv ta recovered from, tint hour; while Biber, whc-;e heat.h 
w .tlreadr decay tax, began raeidJv to decline. Exhorting ma 
ebiidren and courtiers with hU latest bnatU to atwl dissension 
and civil strife, ho died, December 26 ; 15 K), Eis remains -vere 
carried to Kabul, ■▼hare a simple ban beautiful tomb was erec ed 

to hia memory. *. 

U5.> Sis character is a mixed ore. 

a. He inherited somewhat of the ferocity of' hi? Tardr ances¬ 
tors, and to inhuman, ia h is treutme:.: of conqaereu enemies. 

Yet there in a simplicity aad ubsonoe of alfootation. m hi3 
character that excites the sympathies of ail who reau _ 
Memoirs ; wuxem like other grat wamors, he wrow 
which arc models of easy elegance, giving tii» livelier picture ot 

^ ^Bii n ndauntod bmnny, patience La adversity, perseverance, 
and ai»such-7 m mind, are crtily admiral, mure izxhunbie 
spirt ever wrestled with adversity and overcame *-• 

w^o^y^kh he lesw'neu bi^dignifcy a^d shortened his life. 

chSg^dt^toSESaaiiSnwonlur. 


CHAP. HL §4. 
i.o. 1530-frO 

[Cardinal Wol- 
aejr diutl in the 
same joar.Q 


His tmiaL 


Hin chszacittx. 
Omni. 


His me tacit*, 
aimpiiaity. 

| pew ^▼wiair. 

| Intarapcrata, 

f Chaitenya. 

! 14*4-1327. 

! The greet 

hao^al ten ’her. 


PAET IU.—HtruinlCr. 

g 4 The Second Mogul Emperor was HmciTtar, who 
Teit'Ueil nominally from A.r, 1580 to 1556; but sp*--.!. 
nearly sixteen year* of thia period (1540-lMo; m en le. 

Tin. ao«iwM. ot tm. P«tof. ** 10 

& ?nr years with prater tore*, vid to overspread «*• "K'** ° iQ ' 

/I ) This eisDscvr is famous alike for hie lemtynnd the mix- 
f -.rra-ws in grant cart cnowd by ;*: tor the tortile !"^W^h 
he bore iii* ldY«m* forttmee, *»d the c rirary by wiuon at length 

^araritodXee brother,—Kimrln, SindW, and 

tail, to the tart of whom he rashly gore «W 

the Paojulu, and tbo coteum* on :he Im^s, to rim ***^>1 


n. 

Hmtlrfrv, 1591V* 
ISM, 


dfci* ceotasfSn 
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CHAT. in. 5 4 . 
133o-aa> 



Skkld« SgjttL 


tS34. 


Tb# etntMtoir** 


Chainpcntr aad 
; iUwui^arb. 


1 flbrKfcftngte't 

: coufc«*i with 
> SUuuijthi. 


Hambal(k«3ti of Delhi); and to the yottagew, SfAwdt (MacMrf 
or Aiw.x). His genarosity, at westaoaa. tiuw Gripped himuf 
cob rairesfc dominions. 

HumA y&n, :n tact, had noth tne: bat Tier? ly-oonqrcorBd territory 
leiv for niszaeJf to govern; and hia fafche^a vcteraa »rmv aud 
nsnormi as his only srmporfc. 

< 3.1 B lzad.kz Shah ot Gajmr 4 t ( 15 *M 637 ). ,'CV. fc, S 11 ), , 7 *a 
, 'irsi aataron^o.. 

' T -- — ^d long'been indcpendanc. (Ch. n. »6.) 

■dtar 3hAfc. at tnat f rmo king* 'if that country '-vie tixe 
. erp~ guvyniedit. He comp*IT;>ri Xindlah. darir, 

tt *^ x&Iia:ia ^r to acknowledge® ’.jro their feaum -opener. 
He h»a coaqasfext inc nuexed -\£Llw&. HoxnayUn irritated at 
hia harbouri-g some- fugitive roteia, attacked him, and wresrad 
him a great part of hia domic ions, bm. he regained ail in 
the following year. 

The scaling of the walls of the fort of 'Jhampanir (where tho 
treasures of fche kingdom were heaped ap> by 300 mon, of whom 
iinmiyiln himself wag one, was uhe great exploit of this war. 

aavidar bida spier,-lid park ot srUlexy, diluted by Fortu™^ *wam^ 
aadeJf HOiui Khan, a ?r*Ty afclo offlfwr. ^ * * "•■ 

TJiia asbaat hut now dMttted extr ^a# a few miles MM* of Batoda. Th« 
fort of Fawangarh :s mgher np the hill. It u aunronsdad by S ««£££ 
fleet uigk, and. one ruile and a half in ciretmifermice. (cJee >7h«p. r j 

(4.) HttmAydn’s next and more redoubtable an. 
fegoaiet was 3 al& Kras 3£b, an Afghan (of the tribe 3 
of 3\L , descendant of one of the followers of the Lodis), 
who now held Bailor and Bengal, which he had con* 
quered. 

feoat killed a tlfer by a eiurle 

Hnmityun made several expeditions against him, and 
at length laid siege to Chunar and took it. Shi? Khm. 
was himself engaged in completing the conquest * 
Bengal at the time. Humayun advanced am far 
Goar, then fche capital of BoogaL Meanwhile rhe n * 
came on, during which nothing couid be done 
B n gal; and Shir Khkn. issuing from his retreat 
tho hiil-forfcreea of Bdhtas. retook the cities and foi 
on the Gange% surprising UumAjfin between Pa 
and BanArea. * 
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KnaUTto'8 ASob-, 


Jfora —-BohiAS waa an almost rarpragn&bk* fortress, which tin* Sir took 
(rr tiw b*r from the Kiadn RAja u> whom it V-Congod. He found rwt 
£»J 3 *^U 3 W^ *j 5 it. It is efghfry-one miles 8.E. from Benares. (Sap, p 3.) 

Soaic ftw years ait a r chia r.me. Qour. a superb city, was eotopT de- 
Tvjnalated or ,~ome mysterious disease. Its stately raiua ore near 
k It had been a rcyal city for 2,000 years. Ch. i. § SB- 


The Emperor had ouly time to leap on horseback and 
plunge into the stream, in which he would have been 
drowned, had. he not been rescued by a wafer-currier, 
j He thus reached Agra ilmosfc alone. His brothers hod 
j been plotting against him j but they now aided him to 
I prepare for the approach of the victorious Shir Khan.^ 

«; o.) He srstaineci another decisive defeat near Kanouj, 
and. was compelled to flee to Labor; but Kamran him¬ 
self had retired to EAbui; and Humayun, deprived of 
that shelter, fled to Sind. There he wandered for a 
year and a half, and at length directed his course to I 
MArwAr. Bepulsed tnence, he made his way across the j 
desert to Amerkofc, where he arrived with seven com¬ 
panions. after enduring unspeakable hardships. 

(6.) Here his son Akbau was bom [§6 (3)]. DescTfced j 
by his brothers, HumAydn pursued his flight, and) 
reached Persia, 1544. 

Ia April 1543, his faithful genera:. B^irAm Khan, who lad 
escaped from the battle of Konoaj, joined him. The m.. t 
Akb&r wa& sent to Kmdah&r 

(7.) Tho Persian Sh&h, Tamaep, did not troafc BtmiAyAn eono- 1 
l-ombW; but used every unworthy expedient to induce him to I 
become a Sbia, like the Persians, and to introduce that system j 
thenceforward into Indian 


Hors.—The Bhtc and Suss! are the two xrqat sects into which the Tin. 

hamm oriann Of© divided. , 

A. The SMa* (1 ; reject all trsditon'-, and cling to tho srimrLs Kr; - n • » 
(2.y djaa'ow the three Aimu/s who *t«ceed»s^ | 

Muhammad:. * 

(8.) seldom visit Mecca; but go tc KcrowU instead, where 
Husain ww slain. 

(4.) They aiew* observe the Muhsnrwrs. 

\&.} They ore called naretica by the Seuud*• are the fte» 
Muhammjadamam. i 

„ rtl) The Persians. wad nearly ail t'mh a r. 

’ are of fids sect. ■» 


s 9 


CHAP. m.3 4. 

a. 3. X5arf. 


Edhtao. 


Gcxxr. 


1S8». 


HtmaAyAn's 
Fc^esoM, 1540. 


(Comp. Dertrao- t 
tion of a Soot- 
tilth army m Vuo 
9o:way aio- 
,aa*wa. and dam 
birth of Msjy 
^neen ol Qcotw, 
1542; 

Birth cf Ahbur, 
1542. 


'Death of Chwsc 

Xatherroe 

Howard.) 

Hi a treatment 
m Pena*. 1544. 


3hl*ta&& 

Sunnis. 
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HaxAyfta** 


IMS. 


HaaBlffttiMi 


I *(W. 


rs# Kdaui iziPix& 


>otn*r f 1 - 540 - 1 SML 





a a» sm* a;» ti» s*«iw*. ot^iuafiw, as 
Karim 

(1> •^kuo«r‘*d 4r p ** Xfeailf* *A«r M>ih»i^nw3. 

' H* -or, "Kl «Mf> ; th*** MV. .rjuxthly. Atf. 

( 5 .) ii\*uw>*v Tarks, Arskb», .uni licdMU ' 5 tki* »o 4 . 



"Tkfcrtf* dji** 
*c»T»r* «m not 


At length, however, the Persian king gave him 14, 
horsemen, to assist in restoring him to his kingdom. 1 
Thus aided* he took Kaudahur and Kabul from lus un¬ 
natural brother Kamrirn. It is said thar luring tH , 
sieco of the latter place. Kimraa exposed the younid 
Akhar on the walls, threatening to put 1dm to death, if j 
Humiyun should pernst in the fiege. Hom&yun 
seems to have behaved inhumanly, in slaughtering *t ho - 
prisoners. 

(8.) In 1548, the four brothers, Humayhn, Hindu], 
Kimraa, and Mirta Askori were reconciled; but Kim- 
I run, ever treacherous, again rebelled,and was at length 
! defeated and blinded (1553T1. These dissensions wefUj j, 
ened the cause of the hoateof Teimdr; bat in 155$ | 
Humiyua whs in a condition to attempt to regain 
Indian dominions. 

The history of the irnond Afghan dynady mtut 
he traced. 



PAST IT.-Tkb S tow. 


5 5 . Tam anwoiuro AjtmlMs, oaStoa dtstastt, witw 
or x xn uu n L (aj>. 1540~15*6L) 


GtmiTf* tw sxils ? ns smss jjn> dkjlth. 


(1.) Seta ShAh it often branded &a a usurper. Yet, 
descended from theanrmut Afghin con^u^rors, a native 
of India, and the cxpelier oi the Ido,rale, who had only 
rotgued fourteen years In India, bit claim to the throne 
was at least at good as Hum£y4a’a. 
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Afspvtoi 4yaa*t? o€ Utaf. 



(2.) Hor did his method of ruling criv© his new _ ej.h wine 
gohjcors cause to regret the revolution. He was. in to' 
government of India, wis*, benevolent, and active; 
though ambitious, and, in one case certainly treacherous 
and cruel. Tins was in the "atrocious massacre of the 
garrison of Raisin (in Halwa. a fortress siiti to have 
been built by Rama), which was surrendered on the 
exprp :'i stipulation that tho lives of its defenders should 
be spared. Shir Shah ale* them, because faith is not 
to h« kept ’nth infidels! 

(3.) He is said to have made a road from Bengal to IH* beneacent * 
the bank of the Indus, and tom icm to Mandu, with! woris * 
a caravanserai at every stage, and wells at intervals of) 
a mile md a half all along. He was killed at the siege» 
of Kalihjir (in Bandelkhand), x.d, 1545. 

ffb comb is to be aaan at 9w 
(Mu p. A.) 


. between the and tbs Sine.; .34 ral’:-' SL 

• trovn 3»ix*r.) 


I«l m 5bab Stir, 
045 U5«. 


Mabatamsd 

▲dali SCr . 

■ AJsii ( = *H# 
jyAi*', 


(4.) The second of this restored dycust^ was SsnLai 
(a.d. 1545-1553), or Islam Shnh. Hj seems to 
have possessed great ability, and to have laboured tor 
the improvement of the country. 

Tb* toc-*# rrmx ^ith Sh/Ili, dlo4 Sebm MahgrShAJbXTLof Gu*rit> <Gl iv. 5 3*, ' 
and BGxiuax ruSom. birnb of Aluaednw«pK. * 1 ■* 

(5 ) Selim’s son, Porto, succeeded ; but, after three 
days, wm murdered by his uncle, AIr3Jj*Auj> Ann, 

Sriia (or Adaii),.who is commonly called the third of 
the restored dynasty. 

He wus •' despicable tyrant, -Hia Tazir wna Hemu,a 
Hindu of low origin, but of "reat ability. This man 
had. been a pettv shopkeeper-, but he fought with the 
eoungo of a Pakdin, and assumed the title of Vikm- 
m&difcya. 

(€;} Rebellions Boon onw l, ar d the empire woe 
divided into tive portions, under rivals—-members of 
the Afghan royal family (1555). Tup* fit* Stf*, one of 
these, got possession of Delhi, and is reckoned ihefemik 
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CHA-i* rx | 4. 


; *iAy\ra ! * T*tttxa and. datttu 


8 >v» 

dratiig. ..«53. 


of the dynasty. This vrvs the moment when HnmAvun 
.made up his'mind to invade India, fie soon gained- 
obsession of Labor, and, driving S another 

• : ti- pt the rivals (called the fifth of the dynasty), to the 
; . Hmikyaa, regained Igra and Delhi. 

XM* ;tie- 12 dooisive one, a which. -lkbar, than a liUlo 
mere -.h^n Hi vosurs old, fooght (like tho IUiic* fttnc©) hy tha 
sido of ZumTy'ki and .kiram Khun, wus ionght ac or near 
Now?-3*iu I Jons Id, i$55b not fa* iron; the dfttUj. 

(7.) HurnhyCn Lad, however, regained at his dtath 
, : • a very amid portion of his dominions; for 
• n reapoeared in. the Panjab, and Hemu, with the 
arpjy of \dali, was still in Beng&l. While Prince 
Akbar, then thirteen years of age, was in the Panjhb 
with Barium KhAm, Humiyfcn tell from the stairs 
lea.ling to the top of his palace in Delhi, and wan 
killed. 

Ho had owned on the stops, hearing the Honziin’a call to 
*n<' " ^caMd himself • *b*& trying to rise, awiawd b r 

WMt. '9* ^^don the polished stair, awl, there ©einf qejr 
a low r\ - vefcdScr: over. Ho died in a. tow days, six 

gMtfcf- • , f^ratn (ifiW). 

-oMtiftotLi? irindly-hearfced on zna whole; m- 
dul 'rc', jry Inutorv In *U his movement*; and toe iccortaantty 
occ-apitKl in warfare to ' *e able to do anything for his. ddoptod 
ootmsry* 


HriaAyOn’i 


nt 

_«>w* of 


PABT Y.—AxnjLB. 

S g The Third Mega! Emperor was Axcae. (1 
1 1605} He haa been pronounced to 1>e cAe ^ 

«•* «w •***« - -'^ re - 

* »lAi-u i<ha (~tk 0 €urry .* /Ws’K) 
a * *»**■ < 

M. 































A*bar, &• third IfISSC-ieOS. 


chap. m. 5;. 

A t), loo 0 - 60 , 


('3.) He was born at Amerkot, in Sind (Oct. 14,1542),! Hi* VSJk 
while Hum Ay tin w.-ia hoe Lag from the ambition or Shir y^ ^ r 3 [^ c i 
Shah, and from the treachery of his brothers and hi s & '****- — 

. g c ro -une y*ar, 

subjects. 4 j ) ^o(lajn,'l iimiaJ 

It is eski that liis ”atfcer. entitle to yiro the presents usual #n such 
oc<v.y ,-ia. broke up a pod of croak, xud uutr.bated it amor? hiaMhereara,. 
mi a the ^oah t&At * fu» son'3 Ctoia nai^lii be oiuused t.Lroiu?aout the world | 

He tiro odcur m that perluxhe/' • 

(4.) He fell into the hands of his unde KamrAn, 

December Io4S, and remaired at Kandahar and Kabul 
till 1355, 

(5.) When Huxnavun died [§ o (7)1, Akbar was 
thirteen rears and tour months old. It was a very 
much disputed inheritance to which he succeeded. 

cdkander, wLli the J.icle of King of Delhi and of the Histirmta. 
TLnjab, was in arm - near SirOin i, and HO mu wua om 
the borders of Bengdl. ^ 

A /wean brother of kkber, Mim B .Or*. bnVWn n£d© .Sixur of Baa- 
dai.*r l*T HuajjOn. but was dispofcv^ed by 3oi-:imino£ B© rt » k»h A a, oi-.e 
oi tAJ sanui UnuJy, t Uoed ih*r® by Lob* r. 

(6.) The restorer of tho race of Teimiir, rnd the real iv> n 
ruler for some years, was B&rain KLin*, the aidliq or i4 ^* 
guardian, of AiLir. 

Hi vw styled “tlis kins'* b.rh&c,' ar t <ukd unlimited powers as 
A F^tsua v- I j, rihla, he La.I t-aca sea*- owdBAU.- a hro sarurr-1 rutc/ks; 

U 7 ... ■ uui loen tne mo«t f*itkfui wl Abl* of tfto p.Juctoirsof tho -hov_.j of 
Teirotfr. 

(7.) Hemu, who Lad taken both Agra .nd Delhi, and 
had assumed the title of RAja Yikranuuiitya, ait<-r a 
heroic resistance, was overthrown and captured at 
third battle of PAnipat. Beiram wished Akbar to earn I 
the title of Gh&zi, or champion, by slaying the Hindu.; £ l *i “.‘AtST 
Akbar refused to strike a deDuti. ss captive; and it A- [• 
was Beiram tint slew the intidel The frets nr sig- 1S " 
nmeant. Sikander aho soon after Knitted. Ibrahim 
KLin Snr, who took refuge amor . :he Afghans, was 
slain in 1567. 

(8.) Bfjr&nTe infLxibibty, military valrr.U, and r Ut ‘ ir ^ r * 
energy, were essential to Akbar at this period; but the ias^ifiaoi 


H£cro'« death. 
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regent occasionally exceeded his powers, and unneces¬ 
sarily alienated the Omrahs, by v liom Akbar was per¬ 
suaded to assume the supreme power in his eighteenth 
year (a.d. 1560), 

Beiram, after much vacillation, broke out into re¬ 
bellion ; but was soon overcome, and threw himself on 
the mercy q£ Akbar, by whom he was treated with the 
utmost generosity and affection. The old man now set 
out to visit Mecca, the Muhammadan way of retiring 
from public life; but was assassinated in Gujarat. 

(9.) Akbar was at length emperor in reality. 

His training had been such as to tit him for his mosu 
difficult task. Brought up among hardships; fighting 
at the age of thirteen like a hero by the side of Beiruti 
lOi&n to recover his father’s throne; compelled by the 
character of Beirim to exercise in boyhood and youth 
the utmost prudence and self-restraint; and, a war: 
that a single false step now might lose all, he ascended 
the throne with sober and prudent resolves to govern 
ell and wisely. . , 

He wan, in addition to this, a perfect specimen of ryi ac- 
compliahed Muhammadan knight. In knightly courtesy ana 
generosity, in heroic perseverance *i td ms?nnnir(iitv. in noble 
simplicity and tenderness of heart, and in philosophic breadth, 
calmneso, and keen perception, he has had few equals in any 
age or country. 

(10.) The adherent's of the house of Teim&r in! 
were, however, at this period, few.. 

- aofj bia chi-te w -re & tnaall l.vnd of ttmugvr* in the Upd; far motp 

so than WUiian> ami hia Ncrmana after tho hattlp of Halting*. 

The Pan jab and the district around Delhi were all 
that the Moguls could as yet call their own. 

(11.) Akbar had first to conquer his own feudatory 
nobles. Khan Zeman (one of Akbar* a own generals), 
Baa Bahadur in MAlwa, Adam Kh5.a, Abdullah Khun, 
and A q *f Kh&x'f with three other military chieftains, 
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mad.; war against him; and in snch^ struggles he 
enlaced until his 25th year (a.d. 156?). ^ 

(12.) He spent the nert five years (aj>. 15b/-15/2) 23 

in reducing the Rajputs to submission. 
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CHAP, m § 6. 
a.d. 1507-92. 


The ohief of theao was— _ . A „ _ 

(a.) Tho EUja of Jovp’lr (ArnbAr), BahAra (BihAn) Mai. 

Akh« «vmiod this Bsfa’s <*awrht*r (1561). 8eUm, Ahlw’a eldest son, 
ma m uried to another price* .i of the same £ajn H y ’’ ds^hterol^jRmga^Ln 
r>io (lSR.j'k Tliitf Sikia was the first who formed such an alliance. Sc I mi * 
b “tSSta'-lawTlitSiu Slug, «H on* o£ Akbot. groat generals (34). «d 
a commander of 7,000. 

(b.) The next RAjpdfc state was that of the Edna (of Chitdr. or) 
Ondipdr, Ctli 3inp, eon of Eina Stine:.. [§ 8 (12).] With tla3 
chief there was aa obstinate and bloody 

was victorious, taking CKit&r, which, than ceased to bo tho 
capital of this dmeion of RAjpAtic*. 
to ISOS. Hina P«tAi> (.on ot tdi £**) « to*» °* *is dominions, 

aad founded Oudirto. _ __ . , 

(c") Tbe third RAipdt chieftam was • tho Eina of Jodhpur, (or 
mLwAt 1 Maldfeo. This chief for a time was in disgrace; but 
*.* -i uno r terwarda much favoured by :n.o emperor. 

Akbar married a daughter of th* RAj* of MarwAr, called Jodh 
Bit- Rh® was the aothcr of Jehaugir. 


BajpUts. 
I^Cump. oh. i. 


(Ch. ii. § S3.) 

1567. 


(Or OudnjTprrt, 
or dit&r, ‘jv 
ffdaitfur.) 


The inter¬ 
marriages of t he 
Jf evarais with. the 


in ftin.tkatin acr tiuee toeir acscezn rrum iinnu*, J ^ 

S Jiar moo- In a.d. 534, their capital Bsiabhipar* in the <^ f of OMjbay., 

— i 11 bvPor^5"*n^r,s* 1 uof HoushxrvAo the ^Jxeat, ciauorlticn 

3Sl2!SSk hSo % tall7. The Qwm of NohshtTT^ was a (Oomp.ch.d- 
Chrtsdsu dauirliWr of Maurice, Emperor of CaSespnopW. ?ah*. ? ao . * ^ 
mJrxSd thbclrution princees. fowled the e tete him, 

PAtra the antasoaist of the jiluljunmadaui, descended (Gk, o. Hi ) 
flSSe tlm BiiaofOmiiphr is the desceadjud of a Christ** pnnewa,. 

2££d tofMChifatii* tiipemw of the Eastern Ron*® Empnw! 


aj.«* 1 ^ —*- 

rtg.). Akbar now ar;s :ted Gujarat to hi*«T0r-grow og 
empire; (It h»A been independent from £8®1. CL n. 

§ 41 -) . ‘' ‘ ' 

BahSdar Shlh' (5 * (*)] died in-1537. T'e di**nmoni that 
followed his death «o Ifreat- thac Akbarj*. 

rnun end'to the «»«*▼ by tolangthe ii^convyrtncli, uitft. 
£n,a eevt^w ligHtmg. he uid (,.o. 1573'. AWAbid>o«*» 


OnJsri^MTS. 
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chap. nr 5 5 . 

i.i>. x«r&-*9. 


rho Tact^m 
Province* 
reduced, 1575- 
15SS* 


Tvoaaonu for the 
failure, or: the 
whole, of the 
Afgh±a* a 


TT>*' PtaiUV 
1561. 


Attack, 158U 
{-bwU or 
homer.) 

Coahxmr. 15ft}, 

(Ch. ri. § 7) 
{o* tWMwrf). 

H2H tribe* on 
the border, 
1580-ieCU 
(Ch. xL § 4.) 


8W, ii2i 


Akta/f oon^ocr^s. 


the residence of a Mogul viceroy, generally a prince of the royal 
blood. 

Mnzaffir SbAh, the <b’9po?a«r*sd king, became one of Aabor’a courtiers. 

He rebelled aft erward* , and oommittea suicide (a.». 1533.) 

(14.) Akbar’s next conquest was that of Bahdr, 
Bengdl, and Orissa. 

Dadd Khan, an Afghan, had taken possession of 
these provinces. His defeat and death ended the con- 
test (1676), There were, however, serious rebellions 
afterwards ; and both RAja Todar ATal and Raja M&n 
Sing were employed as viceroys in re-establishing order. 
Akb&r’g power was severely hied by these rebellions. 
R&ja M&n Sing, son of Bhagavdn BAs, was the con¬ 
queror of Orissa. Orissa was wholly and finally subdued 
in 1592, and now no remains of the Afghan power were 
to be found in BindMdto. 

The chief* of the AfghiLn clans were jealous of ono another* 
bed no bond of union, no nesiona! sentiment; and could not, 
therefore, found any permaaeot kingdom. Individual* among 
them possessed genins; but they had neither the powor of or¬ 
ganization nor persistent energy. They iailed to found un 
empire. 

(15*> AkJwr'a bwtfcar, Wrss Hakim, of KAbul, invaded the htfftb, 

** Akbsr impelled the tnvwion, and occupied ftriml, which afterward* \ 
held by Mirra H? kirn in subordination to Delhi. 

■Rdja Bte$*vta Dk», of Jeypftr, Akbar^brotbcr-m-law. wm made go* 
of the Vaajab. The tort of Attoek was then built hr Akbar. 

(16.) The next conquest was that of Cashmir. 
emperor went there in person, and defeated the chip 
who b*cfune one of the 0mrak9 of the Delhi Court. 

(17.) This was followed by a with various Afghan 
tribes around the plain of PesMwar, such as the 
Yusufzyos (Eusofoy ?*) and Rosheniyas. 

The**. in oije int-lnnc*, ^ninr'l a eocflderobte nofcoryovcr t7io iiry "Hal 
t-. pm; t . we?e aftarwurda r^nced to some kind of order, chough they i 
continue u dependent to thin day. 

(16.) Bind was added (in 1592) to the list of Ahkar’s 
annexations. The chief whom he subdued became a 
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cairrmrp: 

a.z>. 1594, 
1593. 


commander of 5,000 in the Mogul army, and was ap- . 
pointed governor of Tatta. 

Thia vraa tho wine policy always adopted by Akbar. 

The Portuguese aided the Sind* chief, and It i- «uid that nan>05. Tho "r ?«poyj 
dressed and drilled as Europeans, fought in thi3 war. These ia I&lia- 
■were the first sepoys -in India. 


I 


(19.) Kindabir,too, cam9 again under AkbaPs sway, Kandahar, 152 b ' 
owing to dissensions among the Persians. 

Tims Akbar’s hereditary dominions beyond the Ind us. 
and all Hindustan to the Nerbudda {except Oudipurj, j 
were now completely under his away. Thirty-eight ye'.:. . 
of his reign had thus been consumed , and he teas now fifty ' 
years of age . 

(20,1 He next attempted (and it was an unjust and The Oikhan. 
aggressive war) the re-conquest of the D&khaa. (Ch. iv. 

§ m | 


Tbo chief events in tiie hurtaryof the .Pa-khan, iitilonsrini? to Akfcor'7 
rtMsrn. — 

(a.) The UtO$ of TalMi, 1ST,. (Ch. r § 09.) 

(fc.j Confederacy of tho ia&^e o> Bljaphr axwl Abnaadna^ar against the 
Portu-mtse. A t. 1570 . iCh. vi. 5 W ) 

(c.) Tho two v>s« »of Ahmadop^w. a.d. 1599, (Ch. iv. § 34.) 

(d.) The annotation of K^udfsh, a.. 1-999, I J00. 


Snauaary. 

r Ahxk3]* i are 
corn, 15o4 


(21.) The dissensions in Ahmadnap^r betweeu the - ,-ao? 

Hindil and Abyaainian nobles so increased, that M» 

(second son of Akbar) and Alijrza KhAn (son of Beir.mi 
Khan), were sent to take the divided city. 


The city of Ahmndnrgur was then In the hands of the cele-! Chiad BILL 
braced CsaVO^BJbI (daughter of the Saltan Husain Niz4m >nhh, ^.iv. § j^t.) 
widow of Al» Adil Shah of BnapUr, and gjyhc-aunc of the inf an*: 

Suic&n, Bah&dar Niz&in Shdh), oue‘of the gr?ac heroines of the ! 
hitrt'/fy of India, end of the world. She rnr. e peace witti her. 
fathor.iurilaw, tho King of Btjaphr, ool ciliated tho Al>ys<ir,ian [ 
nobles, and defended tho city with nstonuhing skill aod bravery J 
•against Prince Har&d, who was i:o>v pressing the siege. A '’roach ; 
wtu made in the wall ; and the defenders wer? on the point of j 
giving ap the city, -rhea the Saltfca •ftjn»eare<l in full arm* ur. 
veiled, rrith a drawn favrord m her hand; and, standing in tho I 
breach, renewed the struggle, which ended at t :, hc-tall by tho ■ 
withdrawal of the Mogul arc.! •. The ilawu bJbold the breach} 























Of INDIA 



Akb*r in tb*r 
Dakhan, 1S». 
(BurhdnpUr, the 
antient capital 
of Knnclesc, on 
the N.W. bank 
of the Tapt.l) 


AhmaAngflar 
taken, 15*#. 
(Ch. iv. § 24.) 

J^ncer died. 




<»)(•). 


The Dakhan at 
Aktx’r'L* dtftih. 


I l 


Belli®, bora 
15S9> fet SlktL 




f, th* UUxd ICeg-uL IBs sons, 1550-1605. 


thoroughly repaired, and the Regent, who had not quitted her 
post, ready u meet the assailants. But ilTorad abandoned the 
siege, and a peace was concluded. 

Akbar now left the Panjilb (in the vicinity of which 
he had been from 1854) ; and, in 1599, arrived at Bur- 
htlnpur. Dowlafc&bad had been taken, and Prince 
Dumyai (Akbar s third son), with Xirza Khan, was 
sent on again to besiege Ahmadnagar. 

Civil dimensions had again broken out, and the hercio Chand 
Bibi was murdered by the opponents p£ her little graad-ucphovT*. 

The Moguls then soon took the city, made a groat 
slaughter of the traitors, and took the young king 
prisoner. He ended has days in the usual prison, 
Gwalior. 

The kingdom itself ?nrvired nnder the great Abyssinian, ifalik 
Ambar [§ 7 (5), p. 95}; and woe not finally subdued till the time 
of Sh&h Jeh&n, Aj). 1637. 

(22.) Akbar next annexed K&ndesh. Asirgharwas 
taken, and Prince Daniyal made viceroy. Here ended 
Akba^s exploits in the Dakhan ; which he left in a.d. 
1601; Ab-ul-Fazl, the great statesman, being left in 
command. 

At the death of Akbar his possessions in the Dakhan 
were KAndesh, a groat part of BerAr, the fort of Ah- 
madHagar, and the surrounding districts. Not a warrior 
from choice, his reign was a series of military exploits, 
almost always crowned with entire success. 

(23.) Akbar was unfortunate in his sons. The two 
eldest, Hasan and Hussain, were twins, and died in 
infancy. 

(a ) Selim (zzsaxety), who afterward* suoco?dod him, 
rebelled in 1601; but Akbar’a prudence put down the 
rebellion, and the Prince was, notwithstanding, made 
Viceroy of Bengal and Orissa, and commander of 
10,000. lie Uvea, chiefly at AUuMbdd, in drunkenm-sa • 
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CHAP m. 5 
a.i>. 1601-5. 


1605 . 


and debauchery. He caused Ab-ul-Fazl to be set upon; 
and murdered on hid way bach from the Daklian. 

(5.) Murad desiretf) died at the age of 29 (1599). h'hh 

(c.) Haniyal (Dani el—judge of G*cl) died in 1604, of 
intemperance. 

Hr married a daughter of toe Shall of Bljap&r, Ibrahim Adil | 1601. 

Shall IX. Ferisbto, the great historian, wa3 eent to ascend the 
Princess to Bnrhunpdr. 

^24.) Akbar’s health at length began to fail. Sorrow i^bor’a kiiia* 
for the death of Daniyol is said. to have hastened his ’ hej!t:u 
end. When it became clear that he could not recover,] 
the usual intrigues regarding the succession to the; 
throne commenced. 

The choice lay between Selim, the only surviving ( successor, 
son of the emperor, and Selim’s son, Khusru, w!:o had 1 
been appointed nominal governor of Oriesa. in 1593. 
when he was a mere child. 

Spiira’s drunV^nreaC and the memory of his -ebellion wero , 
obetaclee to his saccossiuu. Moreover, B4]a Man Sing, of Jeypdr, | 
brother of Khdardh mother, and the great general A z\z (or Azim; 

KMa), Uia father-in-law. were in. the joonger prinoe'3 favour. 

Akbar himself ended the strife by nominating Selim Selim :j 
aa his successor, in the presence of the Omnhs, and | r: j:ulliai “ 
causing him to drd himself with bis favor rite scymriar.; 

The dying emperor then, addressed the Omrahs, ex-1 Ak *.•;*•* last 
pressing his hope that there Would bo no dissension aijmt:UI 
between those who had for so many years been the 
sharers of his toils* and the companions of his glory. 

He then a^ked their forgiveness for any offences he! Oct w.tis, io- 
might have been guilty of against them /and, repeating 1 C9 om P- r- c ; >. 
the Muhammadan confess’on of feith, died, m pro¬ 
fession, a good Musalman. He was buried near Agra. 


> Tcv complete th? n of th* hf* :*i;d tines of this, the gx.*r -■ «t of 
- m mkrs, we nan«t add »omv psu~i vttl*r&~ 

, a, OP hia character aud peno.ual pecidiAritiefl; 

*• Of his reunion* sentimsefc®; 

0 . Of hi* policy , } 

o. Of his friends and compujioas. 


wwm 

old wrthix.a 
auiKlfc >iiiy tiad 
htul reigned 
nearly 50 year-' J 
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(26.) X, Al b ina character and personal peculiarities. 


(a.) In person he strongly built anq handsone; very 
citable and qaptiwrtmg iii tianneraj nober and ab^cemious; not 
tajdog ahixnalY..od 2or a fourth ot the year; spending lutle t'mo i 
ip sleep; and fond of hunting and athletic sports. Ho cc jo from 
Ajruir to Agra (220 miles) In two dayj, and often walked thirty 
or 'v-n mile# in a lay. Among other things, ho was a great 
pigeon fancier. 

(o.) Hu was very studious, most methodical in the despatch of 
buxine*s, imdaSrstood Sanakrit, enco.nragod every kind of literal-ire, 
and anr><*rifltended iiany important literary undertakings. 

(c.) He w?u very nffe -Minute, both to his family rad frierAi, 
humane and companionate. 


'Wl^n In Jut*; l of Selim’* a xoan to to fhkfod ah'.-*, he 'u 'z\w(>\ 

thttl l\e w<Mid«r?d thaC the • jtj c n. ma > who <v,rdd not bear to *» >.ven iv 
tad )>*a»4 flayed ibnud b# gtuftj ot *©ch cruslry. 

(27.) B, religion. 


(a.) Karhor in life he was a oou. ht^nt >fnhara:nadan; but in 
1570 he oj-mly professed latitudita ian eeutimont", quite in¬ 
compatible" with orthodoxy. 

(b.) He f»t adted Hindi! works of sr bnce ard religion, and made 
himself acquainted, of coura vuiy imperfectly, with the tenets ., 
of the ChAitiexi religion, though ciuh r mo&fc ntofayourdW? c ; r- 
ctmft'han.oe#. fiegular ifIvcicsfor.* wew held, in which hrA’iaan^ 
Muhammadan doctor*, flikh Gurus, and ovun Christian priese* 


took part, 
systems. 


His leanings i*dem to have been to the last ox thesfr 


(Comp. WH 
peat? \;itorr, 
and wrv . bow 
'/bU^afnm >nat 
there onJtagra.) 


Ifctrtfcu* 

BjvtemK 


(28.) c. Akhar'B voliey. , 

(a.) r i his vrrts * eohcilUtiiig and roleraat policy, did* *, 
fated’ by his food . mpe, benevolent* feelings, compre* 
hetuire intyUe^t, and wide experience. But for tjiin 
the M! \gul$ would Usoon passed away, an tho varloujl 
AJfauit dynastic bad before then) 

(6) He desired to treat all liis arubj^ alike, to 
abolish tb : .•Hfltiaetion of Hindd and Muhamtxjiacbn; 
and t >ufl to fu> he discordant elements of h\n empire' 
into one homogeneous whole. 

(c ) Id revenue matters he introduced great reform*, 
not involving new principles so much as &a accurate 
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lot 

Akb«p,'tfc* Qdxd fcfotfd. Ul# policy, 1553-1805. 

! chap, tn ? 6. 

| ' .v.D. 1603, 


and painstaking adjustment of the burdens of taxation, 
making them pn ss equally on o>11. j 

Ho Ub<crod to mtuce the expenses of the collection j 
of the revenue, and to present the extortions of go¬ 
vernment officers His greatest revenue' officer was 
Baja Todar Mai. The amount of revon*;e collected 
was about d0.u0i),t«00 pounds sterling. 

( d .) The empire, which contained at least 150,000,(00 
of inhabitants, was divided into eighteen Subahs, tueh 
under a Viceroy. The laws in regard to piuughmynrs j 
iasu.d to these SiUabdars were humane, forbidding! 
mutilation,in any case. 

The provincesv?erer (4Kibpl, (2)Llhor. (3)MdUin, (4)Delhi! 
i, (6) Ondh, (7) a: 

m\v&, (U) Babur, (12) BentfU, {13) F.mWn, (!•*■ berir, (15) I 
A hroudiiatfiSr, (18) Oria.oa, (17) C^ahmlr, and (IS) Sin t Tn 0 
ILc, however, vari*l continually. 

A pro vine ' oadar a vK-.-etor ww 96b*b, and the ri. «roy ^ 

ctiioa * $6b<fr«iir.‘ t5Mr bavin* charge ot -Lattuts, w#*o A«vd&> 

(«.) The army. To introduce submission, economy, ^niuory 
and efficiency uitc such an army as his, wr»j a hard " ^ 
task, 

TV.o soldiors were ouVrsd' tote paid in cash, not by - v -8: .ru¬ 
in d (yfikna. Th^re were net njr.j© than 450 .officers, vom- 
ov - iivg above iNJO men, in a * his fast artniSa; and thirty 
otficers, ■'*xplusively princes, "neb of whom held J- a c*\nfla*nd a’ 

5 ,lXX). Theae l&«t wero called BanjlmiriA 
if :h roxruption ««*»* to have exfcrud in thia dejurtiacnt xy fh« last. 

(29.) n Altbaris friends, companions, and officers 
rvere.fdl men of renowh. 

, Up jW fc mt fl tlifci nn Imt nseeB^arv poyer-r thwl/ vrantintr In An- 
• «h aPFWi*-•.ing ac4 irrwti■.•: . ..rsajtiiliwne^'. 

Klein, and hif, fc itlna (Ahdcr/ahicu . *Lmot ih-u:: th« tpuerd* V*i* 

Alii Ivhatt Jeii4n.: Die Hindu, r fLc.t-y'-1* r; - the JC-ti^v -BatArj, ujU, B>n- 


tfce 


_ I . i j2mp«u 

i{HTi\n D:’,S, ;vocl Slug, w*re t.ruamoTOs n? U : J 9 pier !: I court. 

(<:.) Ab-ul-Fa 7,l (—the father of &wil&tce). 

* ' • i jt ... "• .. t: ru;„ 


This 


eminent m % and the next in our list, Feiri, were sous 
of a learned inegu who taught/ divini ij V* Agra. Ho 


Ab-ol'FMt 
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chap, in* f s, 

A.D. It - 


the ttMStpd. 


* laSft-iao*. 


I 

i 


His death ta j 
tho r icEio year 
os that of Quean 
Klirtibeth. 


Aylft Akhact 


1 



j Paid. 


from tbs 
SuuJcnt. 
Todar JfaL 


(28, A) 


Tha flwtBoi©. 

hou, and ths 
j U®t Txkloir. 

1 CTli© careful 
' comparison i« 

J wstroctiTaJ] 


and Ida brother wem Akbar’s moat intimate friends 
and counsellors. 

Al>ul-Faxl rose to the highest military command^ 
and wp^ prime minister. He died in the forty-seventh 
year of the reign (1*508). 

He me the author of (I.) the celebrated Ayin Akbari 
(or Institutes of Akbar) ; which contain & minute ac¬ 
count of every department of government, and every* 
thing connected with the emperor'* eatabliskmeuis. 
public and private; and (IL) of the Akbar NArneh, an 
elaborate panegyrical history of the emperor’s reign to 
about 1600. 

He was killed by omastittf employed by Selim. (28), 
at Oorch*, in Milws. 

(&) Fsizl (xsmoBt *se*U*nt), the older brother of Ab-al-Fazl, 
(tike bis brertiier % most iadmmt© frieod of the emp*ror v ) .▼*» 
employed on An embassy to tho Dskbsn. Ho wee the tLnr Mu- 
cmnnc»d*n that studied H^nli literature, from wbhh no trans¬ 
lated many works. He ws*> fflcreor- r> a poet, and more 
studious but ies* % man of ts«» world, th*n his brother. 

The brothers cnsasUted the Mr*ha Bkkr*t% Into Persiaa Terse. 
This grew* work oonswted of 100,000 oonpbta. 

(c.) Raj a TocUr Mai. Bom at L&hAr, from early 
youth a soldier, he was at once a great military leader 
and also the great uuaace minister who carried out tho 
extensive revenue reforms which have been referred to. 

He is described as sincere and honest, bat vindictive, ; 
and a very bigoted Hindfc. Prom 1580 to 1582 he *:>« 
Viceroy of Bengal, and ably put down a rebellion ' 
there. He was also distinguished in the Afghan wars. 
lUja Bhagaviin DAs and flaja Todar Mai both died :n 
1589. Those men were the contemporaries of Burleigh 
and Sully, and rival those great minis tort m renown; 
as their master more than equalled the French Henri 
le Grand, or the English Elizabeth* 
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Jali4n:fix. tt# fourth MwCU, X«OB-l«2T. 

:HAP ill i" i 

A». 1SU3. 

PAET VI.—TshIngis. 

i 

§ 7. TsHl^atR was the Fourth Mourn Emperor. 
(a.d, 1605^16270 

IV. 

vMrlo.',) 


(1.) His name vma Sell cl On his accession he 'took tlio title 
of jehAo-gtr (=l?ts world'* epnfMeror). j i '- imcuryj 

(2.) We shall ha^o to notice in hn history 
(a.) hia yoatnfui intemperance and violent temper; 

(b.y his rebellion against bin father; 

ic.) hi* murder of Ab-ol-Fazl ; i 1603,1003. 

hi.) his divergence from his father in religions matters; 

hs.) hi* treatment of his son Kh'ijrd; , luc5, 

(/.) hts qaeco, Nhr JehAn {zssli-jht of th* too?!?} \ I 1611 . 

h.) Sir T. ttoe’» embaaav; j IMIS* 

(fv.) the history of Muh&bat KhAo, his great geno'nl : and 
\j.) affairs in the Dukhan, chiefly connocttn. with the great 
Malik Am bar. 

(3.) Jebungir was, on the whole, judicious in bis K jv.r'i j>t 
first public acts. 

a. He adopted and even developed his fisher’s m-a- 

eurei of reform. * 

b. He took great pains to give all mon opportunities AccessAk. 
of approaching him; a chain being bun^ from a part 

of the wall of the citadel, to which all had access, which ' 
chain was connected with a bell in the empenK'3 private ] 
room. Thus evert suitor could male himself heard, l 
without the intervention of any otlif or of th<- p dace. 

c. He was more rigid thin his father in his attention 

to the observances of the Muhammadan faith. jj 0 °i“*“**» 
restored to the coin the inscription which announces, 
not only the indisputable truth that •* there is one 
God,” bat also the declaration, offensive to Hindus, 
that“Muhammad is Prophet." In sb^rt, though 
not religions, he wag scrupulous in the u ms of the forma 
of religion, y 
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CHAP.3H. 1?. 
A.B. ICC >-U. 

J.iUa#tr, Um fiwrtk !C*ai, lcos-i 6 a7. 

laoonewUacy, 

HU am. 

KkiffrC. 

KCUIM. 

KhiwS'a 

xabeilion. 

J*bJmg&9 

cnatty. 

m! 

# 

SbUJAIa. 

Xti&Aitfaw. 

-XiUkJL*^» 

AtilSidjUMr 

a^vSt • 

iar* K • 

d. Himself* drunkard during his whole life, ho 
punished all who were detected in the use of wine 
(4.) Jehangir was as unfortunate in recard to his 
sons as Akbar had been 

ei desfc son, Khusrft, had long been at enmity 
mtn him. The mother of this prince was a RAipftt 
pnncess, whose death had been caused by JehangirV 
(Se'im s) ill-treatment, Akbar had once designed toi 
disinherit 3ehm for his riolence and debauchery. On 
hie fathers accession, therefore, B&usrii, thinking him- > 
seif not safe, fled to tho Ffcnj&b, where a largo army 
gathered around him. 

Jahangir's army was, however, victorious ; &jid 
Khuarl was seiaod on the bank of the Jhiiam, aa he 
was trying to make his way to it&buL 

And now Jehingir made a display of that cruelty 
which marked his character, and to which Akbar bad 
ever been so averse. He caused 700 of Hhfteril’s ad¬ 
herents to be impaled in a line leading from the gate 
of Lshor. The miserable prince wag then conducted 
along che line to 14 receive the homage of his servants." 

He was deeply affected by this horrid spectacle; *nd 
was kept a prisoner, though not m very dose custody 
till his death in 1621. 

b. From 1623 to the death of the emperor, we shall 
find L.o third son Khnrram in rebellion. He was, at 
first, JehAnglr's favourite; and in 1616* was nominated 
successor to the throne, and received the title of Shah 
Jehan, or lord of the world. 

(5.) The chief interest of the affairs of the Dakhan 
is connected with Malik Ambar. 

Ahmadjia^r was taken by Prince Diniyal in 1590 [§ 6 (2!)] ; 
but iWik Ambw. an Aby^Tinian noble of splendid abilities, 
founded a new capital which wsa called Kb»rki (a name at ter- 
ward* changed by Aumnjerzlb to Auna|4M(i), where u« maaul f 
eaioed the go*«rnrac«t of che young kin#. Ho mtnxiooHi Huia 
lodar Mai's rerenue system into the Da khan, and hold hia 
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chat, rn ' : 

■I.C 1611. 


ground &*riinst th*3 antil bis death in 1^2t*. h bis 

death vanished all bopeof a better order of thirds in the Ly- 
Tbe nominal icing of aJunadoagar was tforteza NizAm Shah. 

Prince Parviz/tho emperor's soc md son, ic )• Cl was Vico.-y 
I Lof the Dakhan; residing at BorhAnpur till hjs death in 

.* Mlr» aud Print-* Parvlr wer 3 sent tr> aquer the DakJhm in l ■ -*. • f 
M!n» wm aipemeded in 1610 br Kh»n Jehin. Auum atirrn. with - u 
•' JohAn, in 1610 , were c-noaged in the ua:ue contest. >: - ; I *i‘* ■ ’ !i,J • 

! Iprincc teius Burhinpvlr, while tho fcryperor •*' > a Man-lu rh* l) .mo 

■* wngdema nominell/ submitted. But in i*>^0 Mahk. Aaabar Vm .unua m. 
rebeiiion, and aran besieged Burhanp*\r. A oomprwjmu® van etfeut.-l. 

(6.) In 1611 the great event of the empcr< r*s lire, sarJ-hin. 
hie marriage with the celebrated Mihrunn s i Kh “rn,: 

’terwards called Nur Jehan (flight of the world, or , 
iakt of the palace: Nur Mahal), which imparts an air ; 

»r romance to his whole history, took place. She was; 
of a noble Persian family, which being reduced to; 
poverty, her father emigrated to India. On the wav, 
at Kandali&r, Nttr Jehiin was born. To $u< h indiu- . ; .a* Uomrij 
were they reduced, that the infant, the mighty empr<>; '* Cor> ‘ 

- of world-wide renown, waa exposed on the high road, 
where a merchant saw the child, and compassionately 
took it for his own. The child’s own mother was eni-1 
[{ployed by him as its nurse ; and, oven in her infancy.j 
My Jehan made the fortune of her family ; for to the) 
kind assistance of the merchant they owed their ad-; 

■ vancement. ' , , , , J 

Tehunglr (then Prince Selim) had seen and loved 
her when as a girl she accompanied her mother, who 
had free access to Akbar’s harem. To remove i *r 
from the Prince’s sight, she wus, bt Akbars advice,, 
married to a young Persian, who was made governor 
of Burdwiin. -When Jehtingir became emjjeror, he w J. h.in 
attempted to induce N&r Jehnn s husband to divorce ; 
her: he refused, and in a quarrel that ensued was 
accidentally killed. Nur Jehan was tlien sent to Delhi; 
but, looking upon the emperor as the murderer of her 
husband, she rejected his overtures with disdain. A’ter 
a length of time, however, a reconulia^on took place. 
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i cjeup. m 5 a 

j A D.tmi-is. 

J*tok*six r tAfir fiKtttb aUHTO, 1605-1 SC-T» 

i 

• Har rixibcntmied 
infiuenc*. 

Her maa ffiller 
and brothac. 

{ 

‘ 

War with Oodi- 
pur, ltftf-ttfU 

Sir T. Ik* wt 
by Lucas 1 * 

ms. 

SirT.XM'i 
Indian ex> 
pwienoB*, 

SliAh JehAa’s 

wiwlioau iOSa, 

His jT-ibiai/crfon, 
IML . 

and N&r Jehan became Empress of India. Her name 
waa pat on the coinage with the emperor’s, and in all 
matters her influence was unbounded. Her father, and 
her brother, As&f Khan. speedily raised to the highest 
offices, were wise ministers ; and, though Jebangir still 
indulged in nightlv drunken debauches, the affairs of 
the empire were thenceforth managed with prudence 
and humrthity. 

(7.) The war with the Sana of Mewar, or [§ 6 ( 12 )] : 
Oudipur, waa brought to a successful issue by Shah 
Jeh&n, who treated the vanquished Sana with dis¬ 
tinguished kindness. .His dominions were restored to ! 
him on submission, and hia son became one of the [ 
military leaders of the empire. 

( 8 .) Sir T. fioe (an oriental scholar) came as an am¬ 
bassador from James I. to Jehangir (1615 to 1618). 
He ^passed from Surat, through Burhanpiir and Chi >r 
to Ajtnir, where he met the emperor, who was on h:s 
way to Gujarat. He found the cities of the Dakh.iH i 
much neglected, and the country generally less pros- 
percus than it had been in Akbar >3 time. The splendour 
of the court astonished him. Ho describes Jehan^r’s 
nightly drunken orgies ; and mentions bavin:/ to bribe 
Asaf Khan with a peart of value. 

The French traveller Bernier was then in JahJkagtr'fl court, 
Mid PeriahU was there at the same tiw* as envoy from B ;;ar ur. 

J eh&ngtr was «vell inclined to Christianity, which two of his 
nephews had embraced. 

(9) Intrigues, to ensure the succession to Prince 
Sheriar, the emperor’s youngest son (married to Nur 
Jehans daughter by her first husband), disturbed the 
peace of the empire, and led to Shah Jehan’s rebellion. 

Prince Parviz, and the renowned general Mub&bafc 
Khan, were sent against the rebel, and drove him from 
the Dakh&n, whence he made his way to Bengal, where 
he for a time established himself; but soon after sub¬ 
mitted to his father. * 
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(10.) Fresh troubles, howerer, arose from Nar 
Johan’s jealousy of'MLuhabat (—awful) Khan, the 
eminent man in the empire. Hi3 family had come from 
Afghanistan, and he had fought under Akoar, and 
I been raised to the highest position by Jehangrr. He 
w.'.s a friend and partisan of Prince Parviz, and thu a 
; direct opponent of the empress, since Nur Jehan de¬ 
signed Prince Sheriar to succeed. 

ilohabat was sent for to court; but, finding h?8 
disgrace resolved upon, planned and executed a stroLv. 
of unexampled audacity: he took the emperor prisoner 
on the banka of the Jhilam. Nur Jehan strode in rain 
to liberate her husband, and at length resolved to share 
I his captivity. She narrowly escaped being put tocteatn 
by the victor. Muhabut was now supreme, and retained 
i kis power for nearly a year. 

Hur Jehan at length succeeded in effecting the escop 
of the emperor: and Muhabat was compelitni to fly to 
| the south, where he joined Shah Jehan. 

: (ii.) Meanwhile the eventful year? \J>. 1626 and 1627 wen' 

• fatal to several uf the great pereoaages whose history m of 

•ED.HO r^ance. 

ParvU died at Borkinphr. 

• Aziz (r=zdear) t another of Akbar’s great general*, and Mali* 

' Amhar y died abont the same tima. 

Mirza (—xnzretnry) Khdn (the great son of Beirim Khun' died 
! somewhat later. 

At length the emperor, too, died, of asthma, on his 
way from Kashmir to L&hftr, in his sixtieth vearf 

The man destined to change the face of b\d*a, SiwjL> too* hesm in 
May of the same year (ch. y. § 9). 

A celebrated Voishnava devotee &a d author, eaUed Talari THs, d:*& %t 

Banejres in a.x>. 1C24. 

(12.) Jeh&ngir, notwithstandiurr hia int^mperaiioe and 
occasional violence, was remarkable for his sincere love 
0 £ justice, and his endeavours, by hjnself hearing 
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cases referred to him, to remedy the evils which existed 
in the state. 

0 i 3 maxim is said to have been: “ That a mono roll 
should care even for the beasts of the field; and, that 
the very birds of heaven ought to receive their due at 
the foot of the throne.” 

Like his contemporary. James L, he was an opponent 
of the use df tobacco , then being introduced int both 
East and West: royal edicts and treatises have failed 
to arrest its wonderful spread through the world. 

1] 

PART YIL—ShIh Jbhah. 

! v. 

I Sxix Jsftlir. 

§ 8. The fifth Mogul Emperor was ShIh Jehak. 
a.x>. 1627-1358. 

' Sirmmaryof 
i| ahAhJabin's 
\) co ign. 

) 1C JchAQ 

' I/t'xlJ, 1G2S. 

Shih^J. 

Su*inUKluln. 

Hi* foar ac©». 

An architect. 

(t.) a. In this reign Nfir JehAn's brother Asaf vraa a 

dtetingnishcd pe;*soo. 

b. MuhAfcat KuAn still cop tinned conspieuoas (1634). 

c. Tho rebellion of Khan Jsh4o LMI tod to extensive war* in 
the Dukhan. 

v. ^hkhjb Ihe father of Sivaii (the founder of the llahratta 
sovereignty), came into notice (cb. r. § 7), 

k. The minister Saad Ulii Khan was a remarkable person 
(died 1655). 

r. Ihe character and fortunes of the emperor's four sons, ar.d 
the dissimulation and unfilial conduct of Aurungzlb, are es¬ 
pecially to be noted. 

o. His skill aa an architect, -yJiibited in the T&j HahiJ and 
other buildings, is to be admired. 

lots. 

fihlh JekA&*8 
•j cn&slty. 

(2.) 8hah Jehan, on the death of his father, hastened 
from the Dakhan to Agra. Sheriar, and two of his 
cousins who opposed him, were defeated and put to 
death. In fact, Tt&ne of the race of Briber were lejt alive 
but the emperor's o*m chtidreiu 
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i.&. 3 622-30. 
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cr tlie ug'\ 


Ahtnrvli^^ar 


t C^mp. « 
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Nftr JaUAn at cnc<5 retired into absolute obscurity, having a >♦ jr Jt-hon 
magnificent jointure. Sae died in i.D. 16*16. 

The two great men Trcro Nur JehAu’s brother, A*af 5/.in 
C§ 7 (6)], and lfa/*^6at JS7-c r$ 7 {10)1, who were highly re¬ 
warded br the new emperor for their fidelity to his causa. 

Kh;in JohAn Lodi, an Afg&Aa general of JehAngtr, ,vas 
Vii«roy of the Dakhan. 

In the Dakotan kingdom of 4hmadna^ar, Malik Ambar’i sen, 

Faih KhAn, was aoou aefc aside by Jfxrreza Nizam Shah f§ 7 <3)h 
who now rnled for himself, but brought his kingdom to i;o verge 
of ruin. This destroyed the iastt hope of a successful resLr.ance 
to r he Mogul Arms. 

(3.) Tlio rebellion of KhAn oehan L3di led to a disu^strocis 
war, which raged for seven yt ars Bfter his death. At t:r^r he 
seemad to aim at independence; bub soon submitted, and was 
removed from the viccreyaiiy of die Bakhan to Millwa, MiJnlbac. 

Khan succeeding him. 

KbiLn JehAn, suspecting chat the emperor distrusted him, * 
raised tho standard of revolt iu Agra itac’f ; waa cacnruuered 
and defeated on the banks of the Chamb&l, but escaped, and 
allying himself with tho King of Ahoiadoagar, Morte.a NizAm 
8hAh, transferred the war to the Bakhan, where Muhammad . 

Adii Shah, of Bljapur, refused to aid him ; and Abdullah K ,:b, 

SULh of Goleonda. also held aloof. He was imoliy defeated uud • 
slain in B&ndulkhand, near Kalinjlr. 


r :.v 

Bhui. 

LoA 


lion r, 
J*;*' -» 
h'JVi. 


ieoc 


■ (4.) Shah Jehiin’s generals 3till carried on the war Ch.ir.s- 4 T 
in the Dakhan, to punish Murteza Nizam Shah, who 
was at length put to death by Fath Khan. 

The Dalchan was now a prey to the threefold evils of 
Wf.r, pestilence, and famine. 

In 1634, Muhabal Khan was recalled to court, and 
the Moguls made no progress in the Dakhnn.* until 
Shuhji, father of Sivaji fch. v. § 7 ), set up a nets* pre- , Shihii 
tender to the throne of Ahmadnasar, and took n 

of the territory around. Sait&nShuja was now riceroy j 
of the Dakhan, and was retailed with the general 
Shab Jehdn new took the field himself; brought both Fimis : p 
Bijapur and Golconda to term3 ; and sulxlued Shahji, ! 
who entered the aervi'.e of Bijapifr. Thus the Ahmad- 1C07 * 
nagar kingdom was extinguished (ch. § 24). 
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chap. m. § 8. 

a.». X031-5SL 

Destruction of 
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gil,163JL 


mil JWifla, the fifth HEognl, 16S7-16&8. 


AliHsrcbn 

Ehin,lS£* 


THb canal in 
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(5.) An episode connected with Portuguese nffaw m BengU 
must here find place. The Portuguese had established a wttto- 
ment near the antientfort of Satgong. Th.s they called Gotwi, 
or the granary, corrupted afterwards mto Hupli. At Chittagong, 
too, they had a flourishing factory, defended by 1,OGO Europeans, 
2,000 natives, and eighty ships. To the Mogul governor oi Tac 
they were objects of great suspicion. He complained to on an 
Johan that they had mounted cannon on their fort, and nau 
grown insolent and oppressive. “ Let the idolaters be expelled, 
was the emperors command; and it was obeyed, after terrible 
slaughter. Thus was the power of the Portuguese in Bengal for 
ever destroyed. The English were rising. (Comp, ch vii § 6, k.) 

(6.) All Merdan Khin, governor of Kandahar. at 
thi 3 time gave up that province to Shah Johan from 
disgust at the tyranny of his master, the Xing ef 
Persia. He became^a trusted general of the emperor, 
and especially rendered himself useful as an architect. 
A canal at Delhi attests his skill, and bears his name. 

It wae rcjairel and fully restored by Lard HaatLifja in 1922. 

B^ndaiiir,lei®. (7.) Kandahar was soon, retaken by the Persians; 

and, though besieged by the emperor’s sons, Au- 
rungzib and Dora, was never again added to the Mogul 
I empire. 

BwdUUAKto. | (8 .) a.d. 1653-1655 saw the completion of the great 

revenue settlement of the Dakhan, and the death of 
Saad TJ1U Khan, the most able and upright minister 
that had ever appeared in India. 

(9.) Shah Jehfin sent his third son, Aurungzih, as 
viceroy into the Dakhan; and that prince seemed de¬ 
termined to recompense himself for failures beyond the. 
Indus by subjugating Bijap&r and Golconda, 

The immediate cause of bis attack on tho la* i er kingdom was 
an appeal from Mir Jdmla, its prime minister, formerly a 
diamond merchant, who had some disagreement with his master 
Abdullah Kutb Sh4h. Coder the pretext of sending hi. eon 
SniiAn Mthammd to Bengal, to eanouse the d«««bt*r °t 
Shui&, Anrungisib marched cm HaidarAbad, took it, »ud ^ ^ 
the bill-fort of Odorada, compelling the king, Abd JliaK M 

tribute, and to mar# hia daughter to Sultln Muhammad. Hr 
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CHAP. m. • a. 
I.D. 1C57. 


Jtimla afterwards becamo one of Auningzib's favourite generals. 1357. 
He was proceeding to humble Bijapiir in the Game way, when r.4 -.mtnry 
news reached him of Shah Jehdn*8 sudden and dangerous ii!ne-=y. **^ oro ^ 
Aurungzib had determined, at all hazards, to be hi 3 father's 
successor. 

(10.) Shah Jeh&n had four sons and two daughters. Shah JeiAn's 
a. Dara Shako was then in his fortv-secon 1 year; 


1657* 

E#>seiabled 

AkLrr. 


Shoja. 


frank, generous, a free-thinker (and thus obnoxious to 
the Muhammadans, who beheld in him another Akbar) •! 
imprudent, and daring. Dara, like bis great-grand¬ 
father, was deeply interested in theological studies. 

He studied Sanskrit, and translated the Upanishads 
(parts of the Vedas) into Persian. 

b. Shuja was forty years old, an effe min ate sen¬ 

sualist. He chiefly resided at E&jftiah&l, as Viceroy; 
of Beng&i. ‘ | 

c. Aurungzib was thirty-ei^ht years old; a master Amur" 
of dissimulation; an accomplished soldier; of hand- y.r. *:. 
some person; a bigoted Muhammadan; and, above all, j: : ; nr. 
intensely ambitious. 

». Murad, the youngest, was brave and generous; Mfo-od. 
but dull in intellect, «eli willed, and an abandoned 
sensualist. 

b. The eldest daughter this JeliSuara, or Padsh&h Begum; the PvbKVh 
favourite, and a groat supj orter of Bdr4. 

her father, and Bumd \ 

“ 8CtiTO ** “■ Ec5i “- Wl - 

(11.) On the news of their father’s illness reaching 
them, in spite of Dari’s efforts to conceal it, both 
rnnee Shuja, then Viceroy of Bengal, and Prince: 

Murid, 1/iceroy of Gujarat, assumed the royal title,' '’; n ’ ' r,l ’ r 
.and prepared to march on the carital. Aurungzib a !■ 
more cautiously advanced to the northern boundary of - • 1 ,:; - 

his province; secured Mir uvula . the general; and 
entered into a negotiation with Aur£d. He repre- j 
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CHAP. III. $ 8. 
luD. 1658. 

fynafr joli&a, tlio fifth XogtO, 1627-1658. 

Straja defeated. 

AuroEsrtlb de¬ 
feats Dira at 
tjein, 1658. 

Battle of Agra. 

• 

SbAh JeMzs 
taken prisoner 
by his gT&cdson. 
(Oliver Crom¬ 
well’s death,) 

Character of 
Bltah Jehta’s 
reign. 

Splendour of 
the court. 

aented to that weak prince,' that hie himself was only 
desirous of going to Mecc^; that he would unite with 
Murad to oppose the infidel Dura, and his idolatrous 
general, Jeswant Sing; and .then would seek a recon¬ 
ciliation with his father. 

Dara now met and defeated Shuja near Benares, and 
the discomfited prince returned to Bengal. 

Aurungzib joined Murad in Malwa, and a battle 
between their combined forces and those of Jeswant j 
Sing was fought near tJjoin, in which the princes were | 
victorious. Aurungzib still treated Murad as his ! 
superior. Dara now advanced one day’s march from 
Agra to meet Aurungzib, and a severe engagement : 
took place, in which Bara’s elephant was struck with a .] 
rocket and became ungovernable, a eireumsranee which ; 
compelled him to alight. The signt of his^ elephant 
with empty howdah spread a panic through his army 
and the battle and the cause were lost by this trifling ; 
circumstance. Dara fled to Delhi. Aurungzib reu—; 
dered devout thanks to heaven for his victory, and 
congratulated Murad on his acquisition of a kingdom!. - 
Three days after the accomplished dissembler entered 
Agra ; and, finding it impossible to shake the old em- i 
peror’s attachment to Darn, sent Sultan Muhammad to ; 
make bis aged grandfather prisoner in the citadel. 

(12.) Thus ended Shah Jehan's reign in 1658, though 
he lived till December 1666. 

This reign was the most prosperous in the annals of 
the empire, which enjoyed almost tminterruj. ted Iran- 
quillity. Delhi was rising in all its splendour. Those j 
buildings at new Delhi and Agra, which are still the 
admiration of the world, were erected under hia super- i 
intendence. The splendour of his court, his peacock j 
throne, worth six-and-a-half millions sterling, and the 
grandeur of his buildings, mark him out as the most 
magnificent of ]feidian emperors. 
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XI3 


CHAP. HI. * 
jld. 165C. 


Hi3 


The student will remember that (as in France, beforv the 
revolution of 1790) the excessi ve luxury'and splendour of the 
Court is a sure sign of .the abject misery, of the common people 
So was it throughout the Mogul period. 

Dolhi is called by Muhammadans, Shuh-.Teb&n-Abud. Old 
Delhi was founded 57 B.c. by a Hindi! RAja. Ch. i. § 22. 

The Taj Mahal at Agra, the Mausoleum of Mumtaz : 

Mahal, Shah Jehan’s queen, built of white marble, and 
decorated with mosaics of many-coloured precious; 
stones, is in solemn brilliance unsurpassed by any I 
human erection. 

In regard to these buildings it has been said, they j 
“ built like giants, and finished their work like 
jewellers.” Italian artists are said to have been; 
employed in these works. 

(13.) Shah Jehan left 24,000,000 pounds sterling in , Wealth, 
coin, besides vast stores of wrought gold, silver, and 
jewels. He accumulated treasures for Nadir Shah. 

[§ 1&] I 

His youth had been spent in rebellions and intrigues;; Character, 
but as "a ruler he was beneficent and generous. 


' Arr.r* 

* (Cr**iv. 

<ji a’L 

' 

1 Chari. 

W 1 1 ) 1 r 
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PAET VIII,—AtJnraGzfB. 

§ 9* AtTBTTNGzfB (—ornament of the throne) or Alam¬ 
os I. (a.d. 1658-1707), was the sixth Mogul Emperor. 

(1.) His title was Alam-gir {—conqueror of the uni¬ 
verse). By this he is best known in Muhammadan 
histories of India. 

(2.) Summary. 

a O' orve the misrrafcte duplicity and mmntnral r-neltv by irhi -h be < : • 
obtained the throne. He bus been compared to tin* Emrb'h Kiciwrd III. A« . 1 . 

b. IPs policy war* intolerant--the opin.site o: that oi A ■ ’ u- r* ija. 

c. Hta constant, fruitless am! ezhnustinp contests ’-vith the •Mohr'if tas, 
especially with Sivajl. He killed Sombaju : d impnsoned ruiha. (Ch. v , 

§ 32.) 

I). Hia subjniMtion of the Daihan kingdoms (Ch ir. 5 21) 1 

s. Tho English had firm footing m Indm before hi* death. ; 

ch. vii. § 6.) * 

_ _____ i _—!- 
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. 1659,62. 

Aurtuiffslb, tlifi sixth Mogul, 1658-1707. 

A&raogzib 
assumes the 
doTtuaicm, 1658. 

(3.) After gaining possession of Agra and imprisoning 
his hither, Aurungzib was proclaimed emperor, though 
he was not crowned for a year afterwards. 

Final defeat 
and. death of 
Dari, 1659. 

He had still to pursue Bara, and to meet Shuja, 
who was advancing from Bengal. The former fled to 
Multan, and from limce to one after another of the j 
Bajput chiefs. He was at length betrayed by the chief 
of Jun, taken to Delhi, where he was paraded through 
the streets, and put to death as an apostate from 
Muhammadanism. Aurungzib affected to weep over 
his brother’s head! 

Sb&j&'ft defeat. 
1860, 

[Thifl was* : ho 
state priaou. 
PriaoDerrf were 
compelled there 
to ‘irink a nar¬ 
cotic, which 
enfeebled their 
powers of bodj 
and mind.] 

Death of Slrnja, 
1660. 

Shuja was soon overthrown by Mir Jumla. Mean¬ 
while Aurungzib’s son, Muhammad Sultan, had deserted 
to Shuja, mafried his daughter, and then again joined 
Mir Jumla. For this act of disobedience he was kept 
in prison for seven years in Gwalior by his father. 

Shuja with all his family perished miserably in 
Arak&n, whither he had fled. 

Suleiman, son of Darn, was also taken, and consigned 
with all the other members of the family to Gwalior, 
where he soon died. 

Death of Murad, 
1661. 

Mur fid, on some frivolous excuse, was put to death, 
A.D. 1661. 

Thus, by a series of murders, Aurungzib had now 
made his throne secure. He could plead his father’s 
example. § 8 (2). 

Death of Htr 
Jumla, 16G2L 

1663. 

(4) Mil Jumla, after subduing Assam, died near 
Dacca, while planning the conquest of China. Thus 
was the emperor relieved of the presence of a minister 
and general whose abilities and renown excited^ his 
jealous fears. 

Aurmigrib's 
illness, 1662. 

Intrignea. 

} 

(5.) Aurungzib had now a violent illness, which 
shook the foundation of his power. During this sick¬ 
ness of the emperor, Jeswant Sing, the powerful Eajput 
thief of Jodhpur, whose dominions extended from 
Gujarat to Aji^ir, and Muhabat Khan (eon of the grertt 
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general) from Kabul, combined to effect the release of 
the ex-emperor Shah Jehan, 

Intrigues T/ere also ma le Tanous parties to place 
one of Aurungzib’s sons Muazzim, Akbar, or Azam, on 
the throne The excitement of danger restored him to 
health, and by energy and promptitude he defeate 1 all 
these projects. 

•£?'l Tt was now *^5* Siva ji came to an o'toen rupture 
wiln the emperor. (Comp. ch. v. § 17, & c ) 

SWstaEMn, son of Nai- Jeh&n’s brother, Asaf 

f, rn;^Ti? eE 7 ^ er0y , 0f tho DakhaQ . and resided at 
A.irimgabAd. Dnven from thence by Sivai. he was 
made viceroy of Bengal in 1663. J > was 

“ to the Dakhar, 

{7.) Shah Jehun died in a.d. 1666: an almost for- 
gotten prisoner. 

About this time Little Thibet and Chittagong were 1 
*.<uacd to the emperor’s dominions. 

^irturbance, to Afstomtotto followed, which do not concern Indianj 

In 1676, the Satnaramis, near Kamdl, rebelled. 
lh‘se fanatics imagined themselves invincible - - „1 
Aurungztb with his own Land wrote texts froni the 
Kurau. to be fastened on the standards of his troops i 
to dissolve the spells of the rebels. Thev were defeated ' 
and dispersed; but this led to the imposition nf r 
Jizya, a poll-tax on all infidels l ° D ° f tb ° 

torned: bigotry pre&Sl 

yiscontent now spread, rapidlv and with rea,, ,n 

of AkbT h d ei b Ck 'T f % d6s: tbe system 

of Akbar had been formaUy abandoned. A letter 

ascribed to Jeswant Sing, is still extant, in which the 

writer expostulates with the emperor on hie intolerance • 

commends the former princes of the^ouse of Teimur 


IX 


CHAT HI. 

A.D. 1262. 


Sivaji, 1? 2. 
Shayista XT: 


9ivtt.fl 1C 
. lev*). 


Shfih Jiltin’- 
death, 


The farari.-'c 
KArnoJ, $ 
Delhi, h,: 


Tho Jlz\i fr". 
POSr*L 


citOflly Uj*' t 
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for their liberality; declare* that the empire is going 
to ruin; and that every apecies of misgovernment and 
oppression is rife throughout the land. Jecwunt Sing 
died in 1677. 

(9.) AortmgziVg arbitrary conduct towards tliewidoTr 

and children of Raja Jeswant Sing, Idndled the enmity 
of the Rajputs into a flame. 

Durga Das, a faithful noble of Jfidhpur, Rim Sing 
of Jeypvtr, Raj Sing of Me war, and others, combir l 
to protect the children of Jeswant Sing, and to resist 
tjhe payment of the hated and iniquitous jizya.. 

The emperor exerted himself with his usual energy. 
His sons—Moazzim from the Dakhan (afterwards Shah 
Alum L), Azam from Bengal, and Akbar—were sent 
into the R&jpflt country, where, by the emperor’s orders, 
all the horrors of the moat ruthless wax of extermination 
were visited upon the unhappy people. This cruel 
treatment, successful for the tune, for ever alienated 
the high-spirited Rajputs. 

Ddrga Das adopted a policy the most calculated to 
wound the emperor. He induced Akbar, his favourite 
son, then twenty-throe years of age, to rebel, promising 
frim the assistance of the Rajput chiefs. Akbar had 
soon 70,000 men under his command. But the em¬ 
peror was again successful; and Akbar, his army having 
been wiled or terrified into desertion, fled to the Konkan, 
where he became a fugitive among the Mahrattas, and 
where Sambaj i received him. Disgusted with Sambaj V s 
manners, he soon retired to Persia, where he died in 
AuD. 1706, (Ch.T. §28.) 

(10.) In 1681, Aurungzib made peace with the 
Eastern Rfrjputa. 

It was stipulated that Ajit Sing, son of J^swant Sing, 
should be restored to bis father's dominion of Marwur 
when he came of age. (Comp. § 10.) There was not, 
however, and eo%ld not be, any real pc aoc. 
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Aunssgiibr tsixth IBSMTOTi 

CHAP. in. $ !•. 
a.d. 1681-86. 

(1L) The wars of Aurmigzib in the Dakhan are the 
most important. He wag weakening and mining the 
Muhammadan kingdoms of the Dakhan and the ancient 
sovereigntieo of India,, when he should have aided them 
and strengthened them in their contest with the com¬ 
mon enemy, the plundering Mahrattas. (Ch. v. § 29-37.) 

WaTs in the 
Dakhan, li?S3- 
1707. 

The impolicy of 
these wars. 

Hi* general Kh&a JehAn effected nothing against the Mah- 
rattaa. 

Diffr Kb&n, who succeeded him, invaded Golconda and Bijapdr 
without any decisive results. 


He died in 168 \ neglected by the emperor. 


Aurungzib arrived at Burhanpfir in 1683, and spent 
two years there and at Aurangabad before advancing 
to Aimednagar. 

The magnificence of hi* progress surpasses anything recorded 
in history. A million of persons were assembled together in 
his camp. 

(Ch. v. § 35.) 

(12.) In this expedition several armies were kept 
continually in motion, under Prince Moazzim, Prince 
Azam, Prince Kam Baksh, Khan Jehan, and the em¬ 
peror himself. 

Motful armies. 

Tho great Mogul warriors around him were Mir Khan D-tfid 
KhdnPanni, Gliazi-ud-din L (father of the great NizAm-ul-muik) 
^ asad and his more celebrated ann! 

Zulfikar Khan, and a multitude of others. The last warrior is 
saul to have fought nineteen battle* with the Mahrattas in six 
months. 

The Mognl 
leaders." 

But in warlike character the Mogul nobles in general had 
deteriorated. Arrayed in wadded garments, covered with plnte 
armour, and surrounded by everything thai; was gay and splendid, 
they seemed better adapted for the splendours of a coumaxaeiic 
than for actual war against the hardy Mahrattas. 

Their d*. 
generacy. 

(Ch. r. § 25, ?/.) 

(13.) Bijapur was taken, and its monarchy finally 
destroyed in a.d. 1686. The chief agent m the capture 
was Ghazi-ud-din L, father of Nizam-ul-mulk, though 
the emperor himself was present, (uh. ; r. § 23.) 

Plj-pAr taken. 
106. 
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Ooloonili taken, 
1687. 

(14.) Qolconda fell in the following year; its king, 
Abu Hussain, being sent a prisoner to Doulatabad, 
where he died. But of his new conquests the emperor 
never had more than mere military possession. 


W<? flad Cnddapa, Cbnjevcnun, and POaanadl occupied by th» imperial 
troons iXLth* same year. (Ch. ir. § 25.) 

(15.) Thepptnre and dearh of Sambaji, and the captivity of 
Sahu, belong to Mahratta history. (Ch~ v. § 32.) The emperor’s 
camp for some years after this was at Brimkapuri, on the Blma. 

The win 

aarainat tho 
Mahnwtee, 

(16.) The aged emperor was apparently successful. 
He took Satara in April 1700, and in the following 
months nearly all the Mahratta strongholds were seized. 
But the empire was tottering on the verge of ruin. He 
himself was eighty-one years of age. These sieges in¬ 
volved an immense waste of treasure and life. Every 
| obstacle existed, arising from floods, pestilence, heat, 
and the nature of the country. (Ch. v. § 34 - 37 .) . 

HIb suspicious 

character. 

The chief peculiarity of the situation was this • the emperor 
himself did everything. His vigour alone kept things in order. 
The min a test detail of war or ©t government was attended to by 
himself. Jealous of his sons, who n^riit remember too well his 
conduct to bhAh Jehtkn, he neither trusted them nor employed 
them, when he oouid avoid it. 

Sultita 

MouKcat 

This distrust of ail about him, the offspring of guilt, was the 
torment of the emperor, and one of the causes of the ruin of the 
Mogul empire. A.3 an evidence of it, we iind Moazzim falling 
under anjust suspicion, imprisoned for six years (1687-1691), 
and then sent as governor to Kabul 

'Drydsn died, 

t70L] 

recover them* 
aeireni, UW. 

£n 1701 Sir W Norris, an English imhn— Hint, visited Anrungzlb in his 
camp, 

(17,) The Mahrattas, with on elasticity, that ever 
marked them, began to recover themselves, soon re¬ 
took some of their forts, and so embarrassed the 
emperor that he withdrew to Ahxnednag&r, which he 
re-entered in 1706. He had now been twenty years en¬ 
gaged in these fruitless, harassing wars. The Mahratta 
waves swept over his track as soon as he retreated. He 
bad made no real impression upon them; and of this ^ 
he was himself 'aware before his death. They had 
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learned by years of conflict to despise and conquer their 

Mogul foes. , , , 

( 13 .) Aurungzib entered Ahmednagar but to die.: 

His death, was a melancholy one. His life hod been one 
great mistake. He had ‘disquieted himself in vain. 

Troubled with remorse; harassed by anxieties; conscious 
that after his death all he had tried to effect*would be 
rendered vain by the contests of his sons for the throne; 
and reflecting upon the universal decay, which he 
could not but"perceive .in everv part of the state, he gave 
utterance in his last moments to the most affecting ex¬ 
pressions of despairing sadness: “ Wherever I look. I ,, J 

see nothing but the Divinity. I have committed many 
crimes. I know not with what punishments I may be 
visited.” Such were some of his latest words. 

He died Februarv 21, 1707, in the eighty-ninth year 
of his age. His tomb is at Eauzafa, six mixes from 

Dowlatabad. , , . ,, . . . 

Aumngzib is the emperor most admired by the 
Muhammadans; for he was austere, a devotee, a just 
judge, a laborious ruler/ 

Yet he was thoroughly unsuccessful. He did not ‘ 

maintain discipline, seeming afraid to alienate by pun- :ib iu.a 
ishing. Mistrustful of all around him, cold-hearted, and 1 
in all his dealings with Hindus partial and prejudiced, 
he was the very reverse of Akbar. We And him even 
in 1683, at Burhanpur, levying the jizya from all Hindus 
under his sway in the Dakhan. as well as in Hindustan. 

If Akbar was the real founder, Aurungzib then was 
the destrover of the Mogul dominion in India. b\ itk 
Aurungzib, it has been said, the empire of the Moguls 
passed, away - r though the weakness of the paramount 
power was not perceived till the stem and resolute 
ruler had ceased fco wield the sceptre. 

(190 At thi** critical period in the history of India* the 
thoughtful student will pause and survey the groups 3tlil oa 
stage from which, so distinguiahed an actor now disappear*. 


Surrey nf TnJin 
at thu yno L 
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tee mogul empire. 

CHAP. ni. § 9. 
j-d. A707. 

Annmszibf the sixth JCognl. 1658-1707* 

Moguls. 

Makrattna. 

English, 

French, 

Europe, 170S- 
1714. 

HLwVo died, 

1707. 

"Whi^ and Tory 
factious in 
England. 

Somers, 1708, to 

1 R. Walpole, 

| 1721. 

1 Portuguese. 

Dntc h. 

Corning events. 

Bengal. 

j . • 

Guru GoTind, 

TTh:\n 

Comp, ch, tIL 

§<*•] 

a Of the Moguls themselves* the next section will tell ns all 
that ianecessary. 

b. In the Da khan the Mahratta3 (ch. v. § 37), apparently 
humbled, are in reality placed, bv the destruction of the Dakhani 
kingdoms, in the most favourable position for founding a per¬ 
manent dominion. The Peshw&3 are coming. (Ch. v. § 40.) 

c. The English merchants have now factories on every part of 
the coast (ph. vii. § 6); and the three Presidency towns and 
forts of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, are under a regular 
government, promising stability and development. 

D. The French, too, are flourishing. The rivalries have not 
begun. (Ch. vii. § 7.) 

E. In England Queen Anne is on the throne. Marlborough, 
the Znlfikar Khan of England, is in the zenith of his glory. 
(Blenheim, 1704.) Gibraltar had been taken (1704). Tho par¬ 
liaments of England and Scotland were united in the year 
Aurung 2 lb died. 

The battle of Almanza, in the wars of the Spanish Succession, 
was gained by tho Duke of Berwick the same year. 

The Act of' Settlement has been passed. A powerful aristo¬ 
cracy in England, like the clique of Omrahs in Delhi, governs 
the kingdom. 

f. The Portuguese have sunk to their present level. (Ch- vi. 

§ 20.) 

g. The Dutch are busily ougagedm trade. (Ch. vii. $ 4 ) 

H. Soon Dapleix (1731), Clive (1713), aad Hasting (1780), 
will he in India. Fifty years will brin^ ns to Plasmt (1757' 

x. Meanwhile iQrJafBr (or Mdrshed Kdli Khan), the founder of 
Alursheuabad, is viceroy of the three Sdbihs of Ben il, Bahar, 
and Orissa. 

Rreat e 3 t of the fllldi Gurua, Guru Gorrsn, a mao worthy to rank 
with balev a Mum, was killed in 1708. He was a man of gonitis and heroism. 

(20.) Tho chief historian of those times is styled KlnlFi Klidn. 
The emperor strove to prevent any history being ^fritton, Mir 
Muhammad Husiiim ; however, composed his history in the latter 
part of the reign; but concealed it. Hence his title, Kh&fl Khan 
(r=sthe concealed). 

This historian himself was s?nt to Bombay in 1695, on a mis¬ 
sion. A ship bound to Mecca had been seized by English pirates ; 
and “ although the Christians have no skill at the sword, by bad 
management the vessel was taken,’* aays the report. (1693.) 

Anrungzib ordered the English factors to be so.zed at hi* 
ports, and the Knavish laid hold of the emperor’s officers. KhAfi 
KhAn was to settle the dispute. 
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SliAh AIaxuX, the seventh Hogul, 1707-1712. 


CHAP. ITT. s 10. 
A D. 1707, 8. 


The historian says that he was received by elderly gentlemen 
in rich clothes, who laughed more heartily than became so grave 
an occasion, but were intelligent and acute. 

Thero was no lack of dignity, order, or military display. 

This was not the only case in which the English merchants 
came into collision with t he officers of Anmngzib. 

Sir Josiah Child made a futile attempt to effect a settlement 
in Bengal, by force of arms, in 1686. % 

This incident excited great enmity-in the. emperor’s mind 
against ihe English. In 1690, however, Mr. Ghamock made his 
peace with the emperor. 


PART IX. —The Six Ruiees op the Faixino 
Empire. 


§ 10 . The seventh Mogul emperor was Bahadae 
Shah (—the valiant king), or Shah Ax am (=king of the 
itnivtrte) I., a.d. 1707-1712. 

(1.) On the death of Aurungzib, there was the usual 
contest, between the sons of the deceased emperor. (See 
table, p. 122.) These were three, Moazzim, Azam, and 
Kum Baksh. The deceased emperor had willed that 
the eldest of these should be emperor, taking Delhi for 
his capital, and governing the north and ^ast; while 
Azam was to share the dominion, having Agra as his 
capital, and governing the south and south-west; and 
to Kum Baksh were assigned the kingdoms of Golcouda 
and Bijapur. 

Moazzim and Azam, however, simultaneously claimed 
the crown; and a bloody battle was fought south of 
Agra, in which. Azam and his sons were slain. 

Kara Baksh still refusing to acknowledge Moazzim, 
a bati le was fought near HaiderabacL where he also 
wae defeated and killed. 


English in Ben¬ 
gal in 1686. 


yrr. 

SlliH A LAST I. 


Civil wars on 
the death of 
Aunuvzib. 


Vain attempt • 
a part it ion of 
the empire. 


[Compare 

CflAJtUt.il AJSF.. 


June 1707. 


February 1706 



















OF MOGUL EMPERORS, TO ILLUSTRATE CHAP. HI. § 9-25 (1526-1857). 

I. Baukb. § 8. 

II. JlUMAXfttf. §4,5. 

in. aLau. § 6. 
iy. Ji£nXmt&> § 7, 
y. BnAii Jehan (3rd eon.) § & 

yi. AuauNOztB, or AiAMaiE I. (3rd aon), 1658-1666-1707. § ft. 
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Azam, § 10. 
>ied 170 


Muhammad. Muhammad Moamm. Abba.. ■ * 

in Gw&lidr. or § 0 ( 0 ). A/uo 

yil. Bahadar SuAn, Pied 1706. 

§ ft (8). or 

9 W 6 hAh A lam I., 1707-1712, § 10. 

i_ 


KAm bLbh, § IQ. 
Pied 1706, 

Phah Jehak. 

§ 20. 


JLiz-ud-dIn, 


AzIm-u-suam. 


ox 


yin. Itafemu S.,1712, § 11. **£«*?** 

1712-lft, § 12. 


Ba*!-U-8HAH. 

I -r 


xn Mt'HAfcfMAJ) 8 . 
1719-1748, §15. 

XIII. Ahmed S. 
1748-1754, § 18. 

BIdab Bakht, 
ch. r, § 107. 

-fr-- 


Xiy. Alamo I* H., § 19 , 1764 - 1769 . 
At,! Goiiar, or 

XV, ShAh Alam II., 1761-1806, § 24. 

L__ 


X. IUvi-B0-nABA»iT. 
§ 18 . 


-1 

XL JU*i-UD-DAUlA. 

§ 14. 


JawAn Bakht, § 21 . 


XVI. Akuar II., 1806-1837, § 25. 

XVII. Muhammad Bah&dar, 1837-1857, § 25. 
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chap in.in. 

a.d. 1707, 12. 


OmnLhii. 


(2.) Moazzim, his brothers being thus disposed of, ; 
assumed the^ title of Ba-hIdab ohIh; but is oitener, 17t7 _ ini 
called Shah Aj.am I. 

His crrcat Omrahs were : ^ n , ,_ 

a. Assad Khan, a distinguished general m Anrungzib s Mhan 
^rs He died in 1716 : the last of the ancient Mogul nobility. 

B ZaL&kar Kbit), th« son o£ (a) viceroy of the Datnan. 

fS 13 ( 5 ).] (Ch. v. 3 37.) „ . t . . 

c. Slomm Khan, the Vazir, an able and well-intentioned 

m ^. 1B J)44d Kuan Pannt, one of Aurmigzlb’s Pat&n.officers, acting 
for b T§ 12 (6).] [Ch. vii. § 7 (8)-J , 

Others were coming into notice, especially cuoae bv whom tae 
empire was destined to be dismembered. [Comp. § L—j 

(5.) TheITahrattm. 

Their power was now rapidly increasing. 

Sahu was released by Prince Azam, who hoped ior 
the assistance of the Mahrattas. 

There was civil war among the Mahrattas. ine 
Mogul Government supported Sintr, and allowed bun 
the Chout, or fourth or the revenue. (Ch. v. .§ db. oy.j 

(4.) The Riijp'iis. [§6(12).] 

There were three great Rajput princes at that time, 
and these made a league for the protection of their 
eountrv against the Muhammadans. They were 

a. the Pima of Oudipur, whose name was Rnna 
Umra (1700—1716) ; 

b. the Raja of Marwar, Ajit Sing [-§ 9 (9)], son of 
Jeswant Sing [§ 12 (7)], who was the acknowledged 
Rajput leader; and 

c. the Raja of Jeypar, Jey Sing II., a great mathe¬ 
matician ami astronomer. ..... _ 

Under these chiefs the Rajputs obtained from Ba¬ 
hadur Shah an acknowledgment of virtual indepen- 
doiicG. « * 

( 5 .) TJir. Sikh*. [ Ch - xi . § 22 .] 

These were the disciples of N'anak (born nearjI^hAr, in 1169), 
who flourished in the time of Baber. He taught a cv.fnprcbenmne 


The Mnhructrs. 


1708. 


Eijputs. 

p. 23 


and 


p.! 


The Sikhs. 
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THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


Parnktslur, the rintii Mogul, 1713-1719. 


the slaughter; and solicited the aid of two valiant, 
able, and powerful noblemen, henceforth to be very 
prominent in this history: Seiad Hussain Ail, Go- 
vernor of BahAr, and his brother Seiad Abdullah, 
Governor of Allahabad. 


(4.) These Seiads, the king-makers of India, espoused 
Farukhshir's eause warmly ; and in a battle near Agra 
defeated Zulfikar and his puppet emperor, JehAndkr. 
The former was strangled., and the latter was also put 
to death. 

(5.) This is the place for some continuous account 
of the celebrated rival u king-maker/’ Zulfikar Khan. 
His father was Assad Khan, the head of one of the 
oldest noble families in the empire. 

He distinguished himself under Aorungzib in the 
war with the"Mahrattas, a.d. 1690 (ch. iii. § 9) ; in the 
course of which, disgusted at being nominally under 
I the prince Kam-B/iksh, he held traitorous intercourse | 
with the M ihrattaa, but at length took Ginji. His and j 
his father's influence gave Bahadar Shah the throne : ] 

1 and by that emperor he was made Viceroy of the 
! Dakhan. His advice led to the release of SAhu. He 
raided Jehandar Shah to the throne, tmd was his Vazir; 
but fell a victim to his own treachery; for, having 


surrondered his master to the Seiads, he was, by their 
order, strangled. 


§ 12 . FABUKirsniB, a.d. 171S-1719: the ninth llogul 
Emperor. 

(1.) The personal history of this imbecile emperor 
is now of much less importance than tin sc of the 
powerful Omrahs who exercised the sovereignty in his 
name, and their four rivals. Of six of these a few 
particulars are added. 

(2.) (A. b.) The Barha Seiads (zsziescentlinf* of fhe 
prophet) were a powerful tribe in BahAr, where they 
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CHAP. ITT 5 12. 
a-d. 1713. 


the cau^ o i 
Faruidibiiir. 


IVath of Znl- 
nkar an*! Je- 
haDfliir Shib, 

Feb. 1713. 

The Life of 
ZoIlikAr Khun. 1 

c§ w (■-)■: 


(Ch. r. j l.) 


(The Treaty n f 
Utrecht, 1713.) 


IT. 

The Ninth 
Mohii, h\\niEU- 
sum 


The P.rLuIs. 
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TjgOEJ MOGUL UMPIRE. 


273 yojk 2 sst.iT, tfc# niirtli Mogul, 1713-1710. 


55’Irtm.nI-mulk. 
t His tuuug was 
Ciu*fl Kilich. 
Tvhi tn. HiS 
other iitlijs were 
Ginzi-ufl-din 
and Asaf Jab.) 

(§ic.) 

ShUfc KhAn, the 
ruler of OudU. 
Die. I 1733. 

(§ 17.) 


Mir JCuaU 

(aeprinfiC TTWlV* 

istar). 


Daftd Khio. _ 
[Ch. ru. 5 7 (3).] 


FnmVhalitr^a 
C.ioet. 1715. 


Inter 23 aarmgt?c. 


hnd been long settled.' The brothers Hussain AH and 
Abdullah Kh.ln were men of much courage and a mlity; 
had been promoted bv Aztm-u-Shau, theemperor s 
father, when he was Viceroy of Bengal. The former 
was now made Vazir, and the latter commander-m- 

Ch f3) fc.) Nizam-ul-imdk (zsreyuhhvr of the kinyhm. 

bom in 1641, and if d in 174s), (see table. § lb), 
at that time was a veteran warrior, a man of consum¬ 
mate eupnifig, and a prominent person from tbisj>eriod 
till his death- His descendants arc the Nizams 01 

Sidat (^ropithumegB) Kln«n. originally a 
bant from the Persian province of Edionisnu. was 
the coadjutor and rival of rho ^zum-ul-mu!!. , h< ; l- 
hio-h miUtarv command: and the mpdern 

kingdom of Oudh. His descendants are the present 
ex-princes of Oudh. 

/ 5 \ ( E ) of less impart*iir<? is Juinln, a personal fu write 
of the emperor, who plotted nnsaccewfoBy against too ^ { 

wa* for a time Gorentor of Bui-ar; aud, finally, wn-« i. sm. - u 
to hi* oaure town ot Mill tan. Ho mast not be confounded r/.rh 
others bearing this title. 

(6 ) (f.) A. warrior of gr.*at and enduring renown 
was ki Khan, who acted for a tim- as Viwn.y -f 
the Dakhan, but was now removed to hiiandesh ana 

fell in a desperate attempt to ^overthrow the 
power of Hussain AH. These two (e. f.) tailed m tk .. 
attempts against th- Seiads. the two former <r. o. t , , 
due time, as we shall see, succeeded. . 

(7 ) Fnrukhshir married a Rajput princess, r ‘;m <4 * vi 
of Ajit Sing, the Ray of MAnvar this marriage was 
the condition of a peace with the d— L JI nl 

Ifc will be seen that the Jtnhnmina.l .m emperors r.firn mvrW 
HindO ’ d ^ This, doubtless was a win reason why the M,, 
rm^ro- wLW (with the ^le o f Aurun^t b) : 
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CKLF. ni. 5 J J 

nr. 1716. 


bigoted Ifoliammatfans. The mixture of races tended to pre¬ 
serve the imperial family from degeneracy. [§ 6 (12).] 

(8.) A matter of importance in the history of British 
India is connected with this marriage. 

At the time it was pending (jud. 1716), a deputation 
from the small British factory at Calcutta was sent to 
the emperor. It happened that with the deputation 
was a Scottish surgeon, Gabriel Hamilton (a mime to 
be had in honour) ; and, the emperor's marriage was 
delayed by his sickness, th^ services of the British 
doctor were sought for, and were successful. The 
emperor gratefully left it to Hamilton to choose lus 
reward ; and he,, with rare disinterestedness, asked, on 
behalf of the Company, for the zemindars hip of thirty- 
seven towns in Bengal, and exemption from dues on 
their goods. This in a remarkable degree strengthened 
the position of the British in India. (Ch. vii. § 6. s.) 

(9.) The most important event of this reign is tbe 
effectual check given to tlie progress of the Sikhs. 
(Comp. § 10, p. 124.) 

Their leader still was Banda, under whom they were 
guilty of great atrocities, and who was at length over¬ 
come and sent, with 740 persons (saved for the purpose 
from a general massacre), to Delhi. They were tin re 
exposed to every insult from the justly enrag d popu¬ 
lation. Banda was the victim .of the most inhuman 
barbarities, while his followers were beheaded on seven 
successive days. 

They met torture and death with the most heroic 
courage, disdaining to a xuau to purchase life by re¬ 
nouncing their faith. The British deputation was at 
the time in Delhi. 

They were nearly extirpated. In 1639 there were 
only 500,000 of them. 

(10.) The Mogul territories were now mercilessly 
ravaged by the Mahrattas. * 


| Hamilton. 

17X6. 


The Sikhs. 


rhi* sikhy 

su^triLo'^. 


(Ch. xi. § 22.) 
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CH. HI. $ 13-15. 
JLD. 171*7,19. 


Nizim-xil-inulk 
in the Dakhan. 


1717. 


The jVLitettaa 

aid 

1717-172.0. 


X«*9a«i nation 
of Faxuki 'hir. 

1719. 


X 

The tenth 
Morril, 1719- 


The eleventh 
Mogul, 1719. 

f AcMiaon died, 
1719.] 

XU. 

MrsA3rji.u> 
ShAh's acres- 

aioa, 1719, Sept. 


Tho OTofthrow 
of the Seiada, 
1720. 


THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


SHnluTtruoJUl 31cA. the twelfth XoapU, 1719-1748. 


Hizum-ul-mulk (3) was made Viceroy of the Dukhan 
in 1713 ; but was soon removed to make way for the 
all-powerful Seiad Hussain AJi, who was so unsuccess¬ 
ful that he was compelled to make a treaty with K j a 
Sahu, acknowledging his c l ai m to his gran d father s pos¬ 
sessions, with all later conquests. (Comp. eh. v. § 42.) 

A body of 10,000 Mahnittas actually marched with 
Hussain Alt, to enable him to make good las position 
at Delhi against all rivals. One of their leaders was 
the first Peshwu, Balaji Viskwanath, who reman’ed m 
Delhi till he obtained (in 1720) a ratification of this 
treaty from Muhammad Shr.h. (Ch. r. § 40.1 

The niter degradation of the empire k hastening on. 

('ll ) The vacillating F&rukhshir contrived several 
plots to rid himself of the Seia.ls; but Hussain All 
anticipated them by assassinating the unfortunate 
emperor. 

§ 13 The Se^ad* new set Tip a youth called R*pt-ci>-rm:rAT, , 
who died in throe njontiis,- of oongiirapticte. (a.d. 1719, February 
—May.) , 

§ 14. They thru selected SlPi-m-OArri, who al«o died in a 
few month*. These two vaxaed am*not in the Mnlmnrtnadan 
lists of emperors. 


§ 15. (1.) They at length chose Bosh AJvhter (see 
table, p. 122), who took the name of Muhammajo Such, 
and was the last emperor that sat on the peacock 
throne of Shah Johan. He owed h» ultimate fw*v«s 
mainly to the firmness and ability of Ins mother, llms. 
within twelve years .after Aurungril's death, tive princes 
had occupied the throne. _ 1910 

(2.) This emperor s reiyn , V'hich last'd jrom \.d. /1 J 

to 1748, is one of the mod eventful of the w.iolv Krirsi 
The first great event in it was the overthrow of the 
“ king-makers. This was effected chiefly by a com- 
























(6.j The attacks made by the Idahrattas upon the’ 
empire, and their struggles with NizAm-ul-niulk will 
be most fittingly recorded in the history of the Mah-I 
rattes (ch. r. § 49, etc.) For ten years the olJ Turko- 
nuinwns an efficient barrier against these formidable 
foes of the empire. But. it was chiefly during tLis 
weat ™ign that the Mahrattos extended their su¬ 
premacy. 
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JL. d . 1738-44. 


Nidir Shill. 

1738» 


Death of Sftdat 

ICiiAn, 


The trick. 


THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


Haluanmad SlxAlv the twelfth Sffoffnl, 1719-1748. 


1738* 


Dakhcoi affairs, 
174JL 


D«vOj of JILtlm- 
ui-aualk. 


S 


_ope died. 


The Af Than in- 
▼ider, Ahmad 
Shill Alxlili* 


(Or *•«?«&} 


(7.) At this time (a.d. 1738) occurred the Persian 
invasion of India by the terrible Nadir Shilh, “ the 
boast, the terror , and the execration of his country ” This 
famous warrior, a shepherd from the shores of the 
Caspian, had delivered Persia from foreign invaders; 
and had usurped the throne of the country which he 
had liberated. (Ch. v. § 50.) 

It is said, oa what seems sufficient authority, that he w*ir 
invited to India by Nizam-ul-mnlk and Sadat Khan; rbar. he 
reproached them in Delhi with their perfidy, and spat on their 
beards ; that the two disgraced traitors resolved to take poison ; 

| that Nizam-al-mulk, however, only pretended to commit suicide ; 

! but that Sadat Khan, outwitted by his rival, really did so; .vhile 
the former, in lifter days, was wont to make merry his too 
credulous rival’s expense. It is certain that S4dat Khan died 
while Nadir Shah was in possession of Delhi. 

(8.) The PeshwA, B;Vji Bao, died in 1740. (Ch. v. 
§ 53.) This led Nizam-ul-muik, whose power in Delhi 
was supreme, again to leave court for the Dukhan 
(1741). His eldest son, &h*zi-ud-din (HI.), and his 
relative, Kamr-ud-din. were left as the emperor’s con- 
fid. ntial advisers. He died the same tear the 
emperor, a.d. 1748. (See table on p. 132.) 

(9.) The RoLiilas at this period rose into importance. 
The district now called Rohilkhaud was occupied by 
AH Muhammad, an Afghan fiteebooter* in 1744. (Ch. t. 

§ 5t?) 

(10.) And now appeared another, and the h#t 7 of the 
great invaders of India; one who changed the whole 
history of the land; who six times passed the At took— 
the first time in the army of Nfriir Shah, and the last 
time to break the Maliratta power at the fouktbt battle 
of Panipat—Ana; ad Shah Annini. (Ch. ▼. $ 58.) 

Not*.— He rebuilt EAss'-Uhir, and mud* it his capita He baJ l*wn 
Hidir’i treniiurer j and made off T. ith ail the money cn.ki 4 naisttt a 
ginali nl, JOHO S, 174a*. 

This was th* Abdali’s first appearance in India at 
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TEE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


MtUiiiamad ShfslL, tlie twelfthMogul, 1719-1748. C ^f 1743 ’'* 

! the head of an army ; bat the valour of Prince Ahmad 
! (the heir apparent), and of the Vazir (1748) for the! (Ch. y -* ”>•) 
time rolled back the tide of invasion. 

From this expedition the prince Ahmad Shah was 
recalled by the tidings of the death of his father. 

The battle of Sirhiud, where the Abdali was defeated. : The 
was the last great effort of the Mogul empire. 1 ‘ 

(11.) During this expedition, in 1748, the faithful v< , ' 
Vazir Kamr-ud-din was killed by a shot while praying' kILt --V 
j in his tent. He was Muhammad's faithful tried friend f . j'' \ r . , 1 
I and companion; and his death hastened that of his ‘ 

master, which happened in April, 1748, after a troubled! 

I reign'of nearly thirty years. 

(i*2.) During this reign the north-eastern Subahs 
|j became virtually independent. (§ 9.) 

Murshed Euli Khan, of Bengal, a most able and 
I on rgetic ruler, was succeeded in 1725 by Siiuja-ud- 



PAET X.—The Xizlai’s Kingdom. 


I 


§ 16. This is the place for a summary of the hist- 



of that kingdom which Hizam-ul-mulk founded in the 
ft Dakhan. 

(1.) [See table, p. 132.] Tlic events immediately following S-.:wrr ry 'ti 
his death will be found inch. viii. § 10 20. We there see Sab-hat {*.* • ']'■ f'. 

! Jung, the third son of the wily old Turkoman, installed in ’ irimV* ^ 
AurungubVi, under tlie protection of the all*powOrful Bussy. , Juae ±», 1751. 
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TABLE TO ILLUSTRATE CHAP- UL § 16. 

tee NIZAMS OF HAlDEEiBAP, oa SDBAHDABS 07 THE DA KHAN. 
GhAzl-ud-dtn I. .(eh. Ui, § 9 [12]). . 


Cbfin Kilicli Kli4u, or Aaaf J4h, or 

QhiUt .ud-dtn 21., or c 

I* NizIm-itl-mulk (eh. Hi. § 12). Died, 174B (ch. via. § 14). 


. . i i i l 

GhIzMd- A 2I.NA.jia IV.Salabat Fuidz V. Nizam Ail. Basalat Ml* Biualf, 
Ptx III. Daughter. Juno. Juno. Ju*g. Died 1809. Juno. 


n 

iABtr. MiaMooaut. 


<SL 


Oil. iii. § 10- 18. 
. Voinoned 1752. 
I Oh. viii. § 10. 


At sasa. in Murdered 

1750, in 1703. 

Ch. viii. § 16~}&. Oh. viii. §. 20. 


Died 1782. 
Ch. x. §21. 


III. Muzaffir Jung. 
Aa&ai'sinatQd in 
1751. 

Oh. viii. § 16-8 


UiiazI-ud-dIn IV". VI. Mibza SikanOkr JaH. 
oj^MIhShauab-ud-dIn Died 1828. 

Murderer of Alamgir II., 1760. | 

Ch, iu. § 19, 20. 


VII. NlZltt-UD-DAULAT. 
Died 1857. 


VIII. ArZAJ>UD‘IUUULT. 
Died 1860. 
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TEE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


A&fcinr oi the JfixAm* 


I 


CHAT. IT!. ■ 


: DaiLun. 


1751 


( 2 .) The eldest son, OhAzl-ari-din (HI.), had then avoided a 1751. 
contest for hi 3 father’s dominions. He now, despising the weak The :r uxr * 
anti effeminate Salibnt, induced B&lAjt B&ji Kao. the third 
PcshwA, to aid in an effort co overthrow him. Salabat, by a partle “' 
bribe of two l&khs, induced the PeshwA to retire. (Ch. y. § 61.) j 

(3.) Meanwhile Bossy consolidated his power; and. mam- Bussj ;a tl. 
taining strict discipline; kept his French force in a state of: I 
admirable efficiency. t 

Bossy saved Salabat by a masterly march on Puna, and by 
two brilliant victories over the Mahratta horse and the enrire 
army oE the Peshw4. An armistice being concluded, Salabat 
and Bossy returned to AnrongAb&d ; where Ghazl-ud-din, v. icii 
a large army, soon arrived ; and would perhaps havo succeeded 
in seating himself on the throne, had not the mother of the fifth 
son of NizAm-ul-mulk, Niz&m All, who hoped to see her own 
son gfibAhdAr. administeretl poison to him (1752) ; and thus 
removed one of tho two persona who stood between Nizam All 
and the elevation which he afterwards attained. 

(4.) Tho cession of a large tract of country north of tho train t 
Gang A indaeed the Mahruttaa to depart, leaving Salabat unmo¬ 
lested* Haidarib&d now became the capital. (Ch. v. § 62.) 

Note.—I t was founded in 1585 by Muhammad Kutb SMh. It3 ontient 
name vtm Bh*-guas*r, It u on tho river Mua!, a tributary of the Kiahtna. 
seconders id ia about three miles to the north. 


(5.) In 1753, Br-ssy, haring been ill-treated by the Subliar , 1 
managed things with such a firm and skilful hand, that he con¬ 
trived to obtain, as the price of hia forgiveness, a grant of the 
Northern SirkArs, stretching along tho coast for nearly 400 
miles from the Chilka lake to the Penn&r. possessing an area of 
I7,0o0 square miles, well watered by the Kishtna and Godavari, 
and yielding an annual revenue of £400,000. This was by far 
the most valuable possession up to that time acquired by ary 
European power in India. 

( 6 .) In 1755 Bussy accompanied SaUbac on an expedition to 
Mysor; in 1756 he was compelled by intrigues to defend him * 1 
aelf against SalAbat, who had been induced to dismiss him ; and 
in 175S he saved Salabat from falling beneath the intrigues of 
his brother NizAm All, and the minister Nawaz Khan. XizArn 
Ail waa commander-in-chief, and an inveterate traitor. Bos dial i 
Jong was minister, and in the interest of Nizam AIL 

(7.) On the 18 th June 1758, Bossy was recalled by Count 
Lally, and was compelled to retire from the i)akiiun when ho 
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CHAP, m §13. 

j*»m«n***m. 

(Cl. tr. § 1-t) 

Tha French 
flrtvon from the 
Northern Sir- 
klra, 175& 

was arbiter of ita destmioa. (Ch. viii. § 31.) This waa a terrible 
blow both to Bu3sy and SalAbat. 

The Marquis de Conflans, who waa left in charge of Masuli- 
p&zam, mismanaged affairs, and alienated the people ; and in the 
following year Colonel Forde, sent by Clive from Calcutta, drove 
the French *'rom the Northern Birkdra, and obtained a grant of 
them from the terrified Salabat Jang. 

This waa confirmed by the emperor in 1765. (Ch- is.) 

(8.) Now came the contest between the PeshwA, Biiaji RAo, 
and Balabat Jnng. fCh. v. § 68.) 


f 


Nixim All, 


The Northern 
Sirkirs. 

Xadms 

timiliiy. 


CfantAf. 

{Ch. x. § 2L) 


HydernbAd 


the! 

(rjjtem, I79J. 

*$40) 
Theoedaidifr 

tnctfi. 


S/iite 

(Ch-: 


(9.) Salibat Jungwas dethroned in 1761 by his brother Niztbn 
All, and waa put to death by him in 1763. NizAm Aii then 
invaded the Carnatic, but waa stopped by the English. Nego- 
tiationfl were entered into tor an imperial grant of the Northern 
Sirk&rs, which waa given; bat with unacrcunu'.blo timulity, the 
Madras Presidency actually negotiated with NiaAm All, and by 
the treaty of 1766 agreed to hold the Northern SirkAre tmiOer 
the NiaAm, and to pay him eight lakhs a year aa a tribute for 
them l Gunt&r alono was not to be taken by the English till 
the death of Baeilat Jang, to whom it had been given c.o a 

(10.) The affaire of the Nixare now mingled up with those 
of the Mahrattae and with Mysdr, and moat bo studied in 
chaps, v. and xii. 

(11.) In 1798 Lord Wellesley made a treaty with the NixAm, 
by which a contingent- of 6,000 troops was to be supported by 
the Nix Am, and the French expelled. This alliance hac not been 

broken. 

The districts of BalUri (flellaxy) and Eadapa (Kdrpu or 
Cnddapa), cosuaonly called the “ceded disfcricta,” were made 
over in 1800 for the support of this contingent. Major (Sir T.) 
Monro was appointed collector, and held the appointment for 
eight yean. There he died, when visiting them aj G. of Mad ias . 
(Ch. * § 84,) 

(12.) NisAm All died in 1803, fercr days after the great war 
began. Metcalfe was Hesidonl at HaidarAbAd front 18A) to 1827. 
(Ch- x. § 106.) He introduced great reforms. In reference to 
the HairtarAbAd court at this period, is was said that, “it was a 
•ort of experiment to determine with hew little rrorality wen 
orb associate iegeiher.” The scandals connected with she how?© 
of Palmer k Co. m.u J, be studied in his life. 

Sfkaader .TAb, bis son, was put on the throne by Lord ^Tel- 
fesk~ The HdidambAd author -*e flcawdnloui v neglected their 
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JJ&ixu at tba XisfcB. 

eHirt§ie-i7. 

obligations during tho war of 1S03; yot Lord Wellesley genarouslv 
made over Berir, taken from Nagpur, to the Nizim. 

He died in 1828. Nazir-ud-daulat succeeded him. He died in 
1857, The next Sfizim was A£zAl-ud-daulat. He died in 1869. 

(13.) In 1853 arrangements became necessary to secure the 
payment of the British contingent, maintained according co the 
treaty of 1801. This the NiziLm could not secure; and certain 
districts in BeriLr, referred to above, chiefly cotton-growing 
lands, wore made over temporarily to the British* Government. 
The result has been every way beneficial. Those districts them¬ 
selves had been originally given to the Niriim by the English. 
!No royal house has so profited by English protection, under 
which the dynasty of the old Turkoman may long flourish in 
peace. 

Thi3 notice would not be complete without reference to the 
able and onlighionedtstnister Sir Sal&r Jung, who from 1853 Laa 
directed the affairs of HoidaxioicL (Ch. x. § 177 ) 

Boribr. 

Hatred. §20.) 

i Lord Dalhcusie 
assume* the 
managemrat of 
this District. 

(Ch. x.) 


PART XL— Thu Pcfwct Emferom. 


§ t7* The other kingdom then (1724) rendered virtually inde¬ 
pendent, vis., that of Oudh, the province of the NuwAb Yaxir of 
the Empire, was annexed fco the British empire by Lord Dalhouaie 
in 1856. 


Sam nary of 

Oudii birtorr, 
(CL. x. § lk) 


(Con?. tth. is. 

Jr* 




(Ch.x.S73> 


It had never peace or prosperity from the days of the famous 
:: Persian pedlar/* who founded it, till its annexation. From 
Sidat KL&n to Vajid Alt 3h&h, who was deposed, eleven princes 
had governed Oudh, including both those rulers. 

In 1819, by the advice of the Govemor-Gcntarnl, Lord Hasting, ‘ 
the Nuw&b assumed the title of king, jmd renounced all de- j 
pendence upon the king oJJDelhi. Its government went on from 
bad to worse, till there was scarcely on alternative. It was (Ch. x. f ISO.) 
reserved for Sir John La.vranee, in 1S67, to make such final' 
o rrcjigomente as poom likely to insure the prosperity snd con- j (Ch,x §7«0.) 
tentment of that splendid province. 4 
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THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


AhmwA Shiki, th* thirteenth Mg$k\ % 1748 - 1754 , 


§ 18. The thirteenth Mogul emperor was Apt-mat* 
Shah, a son of Muhammad Shah. His great antagonist 
was his namesake the Abdali, who now made his second 
invasion. Peace was purchased, contrary to the wishes 
of the Omrahs, by the premature cession to the Afghan 
of the provinces of Labor and Multan, in 1748. ^ 

The great*men of this Emperors court were Mir Mann, son 
of the late Vazlr, and Viceroy of the PanjAb ; Safdar Jun*, 
nephew of S&dat Khdn, and his successor in Oudh; Ghibi-nd-din, 
eldest son of NizAm-nl-rmilk; and a son-in-law of the late Vazir, 
who bore the title of Khan KhAnAn. 

Ghazi-ud-din (HI.) soon left for the Daklian, where 
he was poisoned. [§ 16 (3).] He left behind him a 
nephew, Mir Shahab-ud-din (or Ghazi-ud-din IV.), then 
a bold boy of sixteen, destined to become the most 
notorious man of hie time. Between him and Safdar 
Jung were renewed the feuds of the grandfather of the 
one and of the uncle of the other. 

The Mabrattas, under Mulhar Bao Holkftr and Javapa 
Sindia, espoused the Mok'ul cause; the Juts, under 
Surajmal. Baja of Bhartpur, aided the Persian. The 
weak emperor feared to side with either, and was 
treacherous to each in turn. (Ch. v. § 64.) 

Hoikar, by a bold movemt?nt, drove the emperor 
into Delhi, which he took. Th^ nobles then, at the in- 
etigation of Ghazi-ud-din IV., pronounced Ahmad 
unworthy to reign, 1754. He was blinded and con¬ 
signed to prison, where he died. 

The Mogul empire was now in a wretched state. 
Gujarat, Bengal, Bahar, Orissa, Oudh, Bchilkhand, the 
Panjab. theDakhan (both the portions occupied by the 
sons of the old Nizam, and that possessed by the M&h- 
rattas), and the Carnatic, were fairly severed from the 
empire. 

* Delhi waited to see what puppet the young king¬ 
maker would plaqs on the throne. 
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THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 


AlAznglr XX., tba fbiuriMnth lKognl* 1754-1759. 


§ 19. AulmgJb n., the fourteenth Mogul emperor, 
was uncle to the last emperor. (See table, p. 122.) 
Nothing more need he said of him than that he was 
assassinated by order of Gkazi-ud-din (IV.) in No¬ 
vember 1759. 

The Nuwab of Oudli, Safdar Jung, died about this 
time, and was succeeded by Shuja-ud-dauia. # (Ch. ix. 
§ 13.) Confusion, rapine and anarchy now prevailed 
throughout Hindustan. • 

' The interest of the reign centres in two persons,— 
the young king-maker, Ghazi-ud-din (IV.),—and Ali 
Gohar. the heir-apparent, a gallant and generous man, 
thirty-two years of jiga.at his fathers accession, and 
afterwards emperor under the name of Shah Alain II. 

The former, by his proceedings in Lulior, brought 
upon the empire, and on Delhi in particular, the 
calamities of another invasion by the dreaded Ahmad 
Shall AbdAii. Mir Munu had died in Labor, 1756, but 
the Abdiiii confirmed his infant son in the government 
of the Pan jab, under the guardianship of the widow 
and Adina Beg Khan, a Mogul of great experience, but | 
a traitor who had always encouraged the Afghan in- j 
vasions. The Pan jab soon fell into great disorder, in i 
consequence of which the Sikhs increased rapidly ; and! 
all were discontented. Ghazi now thought his time 
was come for recovering the province; but he forgot 
the terrible Abdali, who would certainly resent any in¬ 
terference with his arrangements. Accordingly Ghazi 
set out upon an expedition, taking with him the h* ; x- 
apparent; seized upon the regent and her daughter, 
to whom he had been betrothed, carried them to Delhi; 
and appointed Adina Beg governor of the province. 
Ahmad immediately creased the Atfcock (it was his 
fourth invasion), and marched to Delhi. The adroit 
Ghazi, by the intercession of his mother-in-law, was 
pardoned; and rose higher than before, being em- 
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Atatfir XT., tfc* ibcirlfecattr 4f.ognl, 1754-1759. 

ployed by tlie conqueror to collect tribute and to 
pillage. 

Tlie Abdali entered Delhi 11th September, 1757. 
(Comp. September, 1857. Oh. x. § 25.) 

A pestilence hastened the Afghan’s return to Kabul; 
but he left his son Taitnftr Shah as his viceroy in Lfihor, 
and a Ro hil la chief, Nozib-ud-daula, as chief minister 
at Delhi. 

G-hazi, as soon as he was relieved of the Abdul?a 
presence, expelled Nasib; imprisoned the emperor’s 
friend; and laid hands upon the heir-apparent himself. 
In fact, he gave way without restraint to the despotic 
violence and cruelty of his natural character. The 
prince, All Gohar, however, escaped (much as Edward L 
escaped from the clutches of Simon de Montfort), and 
after many wanderings, engaged (1759) in the expe¬ 
dition, the result of which is given in chi ix. § 13. 

§ 20. The Mahrattas are now the central figures on 
the stage; for this was the time (1758) when Ragunatha 
Rao (Rogoba), at the suggestion of Ghiizi and the in¬ 
vitation of Adina Beg (again a traitor), made that 
ahotfy and splendid, but ill-judged and disastrous, ex- 

S dition into Lahor, which led to the ruin of the 
ahratta power, in the decisive overthrow of the fourth 
battle of P&nipat (1761). 

Ragobfc, the rash, overran the Punjab, and returned 
triumphant, but with no spoil; having incurred a 
ruinous expense, and roused an enemy, the most 
formidable the Mahrattas ever encountered, the Ab- 
dali; who now made his fifth, last, and most terrible 
invasion of Hindustan. 

The Afghan advanced towards Delhi in September 
1759, prepared to take full vengeance upon the whole 
Mahritta race. Ghazi, whose restless and cruel am¬ 
bition had thrown everything into confusion, now cob 
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summated his crimes by the murder of the harmless • 
emperor, whose headless trunk was thrown into the Tnem’>ricr.,£ 
Jamna. This was in November, 1759. tIi13 Ui ^ rt>r * 

The assassin then set up a son of Balm Baksh (see 
table, p. 122), by the title of . Shah Jehan; but was soon 
obliged to flee from Delhi, and take refuge with Suraj 
Mai, the Jilt leader. 

« 

From this time the villain Grh&zi disappears (as does his puppet Th» end of 
emperor) from history. In 1700 he was found by the Euglieii ■ 
police in Sdrat; and was, by the order of the Governor-General, 1 rimik 6 
Lor»l Cornwallis, allowed to depart for Mecca, and has not been j 
amco heard of. . 


The Abdali nowa second time entered Delhi with 
fire and sword (1760), but soon retired to his camp at 
Anupshuhmyon the Ganges. The issue of his struggle 
with the Mahrattas is given in cbap. v. § 70. 


Abctnli at Delhi 
for the decvTi'l 
time, !7nO. 
iw of tli** 
Ganges, w* tnilc^ 
E.S from 
Delhi.) 


§21. The Mahrattas, under Sivadasha Bao, before | The Mahrattas 
the fatal battle, captured Delhi, where they elevated j little of 

Jawan Bakht, a son of the absent Shah Alam, to the \ Fiaipat.. 

throne. There was a proposal to place Viswas Bio on J 
the throne, but this waa judged inexpedient. 

After the fourth (second) battle of Panipat, the vie- • 
torious Abddli again oocupied Delhi; from whence he» 
sent an embassy to Shah Alak, or All Go liar, acknow- ( o. u. s is) 
ledgmg him as emperor, and appointing his son, Jawan 
Bakht, regent He then quitted IndiaT 


§ 22. The proceedings of Shah Alam, who was fighting xv 
against the English in Bahar, while the Abddli wai; 
crushing the Mahrattas at Panipat, are given in chap. ix. * Al .' vi w - 
§ 13. Cjntil Christo as Day 1771, the emperor was an 
exile, for the most part in Allahabad, where he kept up 
a kind of court: a British pensioner. It was not worth 
his while, during the intervening tex*years, to attempt 
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to return to Delhi, where Nazib, the Var.ir, with the 
young prince, managed affairs with 14 re'at prudence. 

Once more the Abdali came on the stage to assist 
Nazib. Having defeated the Sikhs in seven! actions, _ 
h** advanced, to Panipiit; but soon r. turned final!/ to 
Kandahar. 

H- *UM at MArfif, near Kon.LihAr. in T773, in hia y. -.if Hi-’ man- j 
unlnirn w tho vrr»M? ornament **f ttu.-i city. Hia ‘tlescecuiauU ayp^nx in J 
Lama .1 tuKtory in *Jt-r tinwra. (Ch. x. $ UO.) 

! 

§*23. At the end of 1770 we find that Nazih-tid- 
daula, a virtuous and wise minister, is dead: atvl his ( 
son Zabita Khan fills his place. The Mahnitf•:< try* 

Delhi, where the prince recent and roy.il family iv-»de. 
i Shah Alum is still a pensioner in Allahabad. At this J 
time the Mahrattas made overtures to th exiled em¬ 
peror, offering for a Urg- sum of money to restore him 
t** his j* virion in Delhi. The English dissuaded h a 
from putting himself into their hands; but imj^sed no 
restraint, on hia ^.etioua. 

In 1771 be thus, escorted by an English foree, j 
crur*s«Ml the girders of the district of Allfth.»h;Vl, u * ; a 
his new friend* the Mali rat tas; .md from that time the ^ 
Mogul soYi ^ign never claimed the right t<* inr rtere ; 
in the provinces to the eu*t of that boundary. i^Ch. v. 

§ HI.) _ j 

Tu« were now two great parties in Delhi, the Mu- . 
sc 1 mans, iuitj* us to retain their scanty poas'.a&v ns; j 
and the Al ihrata*, striving to recover what they had j 
lobt at ramjet. 

Zaldta and his army wer© axm driven out «>f Delhi, 
and the Mahrattas were auprvine. (Ch- v. § So.) 

We shad 1 not pur'uetbe history of the nominal j 
rulers of Delhi in detail. A few particulars will suffice 
to ounxieet it wit bit he other part* of th^ work. 
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The eldest son of Zabita Klma waft Ghnldoi Kauir, (Ol. *. ^ wr.) 
who on bis father’s death in 17i*>. anccceded to hift! 
estates. This young c! ;e£ asserted his claim to the 
honours possess*:*! by his father. openly rebelled ] Gi^na* KUlir'* 
! against th«» eruperor, got possession-of Delhi and of 
; Shah A lam’s [*» rson. and, under* the pretene** that he 
hud concealed treasures, after heaping *-svrV ies of 
indignity on the poor old enirn'ror, stru'** --at his eyes 
with bis dagc*'r. His ns and '^ranisbns had b**-u 
previously tortured Wfdre his eyes, A :gosf. 17*8. • >ne i u< ^ a4t,, • 
of these latter was the v>.ry Muhammad Bahadur. who, 
permirt* d, if he did not tiisti.rat*', similar at c .vicus iui 
the same budding, in Delhi, in 1857. (Ch. x. ; 15.) » 

The po»-r blind ?mperor soon r<^'u.*d 1* the :t.* * »«i Dec. 
MnhrutUi; hot remain**! in ertr^tne penury until, 
l8<)3 fa* premier lt>), he was rescued by Lord Luke. 

(Ch. v. § 1 ;>«>.) 

' The w-.-| treof Hindustan thrn passed into the ban*' 
of the British Government. 

Betr. rt<ti o il on irholAm Kadir; for. faltinc into 
the bauds of Sindia, he was h rribly tortured and mu- 
tiliit* d ; tUid at 1* 0 *^th his h* ad was s» nt, to be Lid at 
the r’e* t of Lis sightless victim in Delhi. (Cb, ▼. § io7.) 

§ 25, The eldest Son of Shuh A lam, r,f who*e rvgencr 
we L*ve read, after nany fruitless at.e ipts t*> phk>* Lift 
father in his rightful position, disappeared from the 
seen* in 1770, 

The s^ ond son, Akcah, anr^c^led to th* n* minal 
dignity ih and wn> the stxTUjmi 

EMCKEOiU 

Uis S‘-u, Mihammao BaniDAft Snin, so *.t *»•«!•*! a 

1837. He w is tho tv'vrnUcntk mid List of the emperors 

of the of Tairnur the fatar. F< f hm mu s an d 
his l .cc, see chap. x. § 28 . 

His sous and grand* a, lufaxnooJ fo*jtheir barWotifti 
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treatment of English women and children, were shot 
by Captain Hodson, near Humayun’s tomb—the 
splendid monument erected by the greatest of the 
Moguls to the memory of his father (September 22, 
1357). 

§ 26. This sketch shows os seventeen emperors of one family 
reignine’ in succession in Delhi; a circumstance without a 
parallel" in Indian history. This result was mainly due to 
Akbar's genius, policy, and personal character. 

Of these, onl/sis can be considered as real sovereigns. 

Their history exemplifies the two ways tn which the course of 
Oriental dynasties always runs. There is first a kino of ‘natural 
selection,” by which, ac the death of a ruler, the strongest su. 
riving c*cion of the race, after couqcering and putting co death 
the weaker members of the family, aseeuda the musnuo. itny. 
in the case of the Moguls, kept the reins of empire for nearly 
two centuries in vigorous hands. 

Then, when there are no strong men to dispute the succession, ; 
the authority falls into the hands of powerful ministers, who ) 
place the imperial puppet on the throne, consign turn to oblivion, 
and govern in his stead. 

From Akbar to Shah Alam L, the former course was pursued ; 
there was a contest at each vacancy, and the strongest grasped 
the reins; after that time, the latter alternative prevailed, and 
till the rescue of ShAh Alam IX. by Lord Lake ifroro which time j 
there was really no emperor), we see a succession of powerful . 
and unscrupulous men, consisting of Zulfikar Khan, the Barba i 
Jreiads, GhAzi-ud-din. Gholam Kadir, iLahadaji Sindia, and Dauiat { 
ft, Sindia, suprems in Dolhi. 

§ 27 In bringing this summary of the Mogul history to a J 
close, we pause to ask, what this splendid line of emperors di 1 ; 
for India? Magnificent palaces, mausoleums, mosques, and 
miuli-N, attest their wealth and taste; but we find among their 
remains scarcely any traces of those works wmch really con- 
tribute to the welfare of a people. 

The few roads made by Muhammadan rulers were for .r.o 
paa&aie of their treops ; and their canals and. tanks were mostly 
for the supply of the royal palaces. 

Everything beems to prove that the yvple were lit e cou- 
aiderod. The** rnlcfc, with the splendid excepaon of Akbar, 





















governed India solely with a view to their own dignity and t 
convenience. j 

The Moguls had to contend with Afghans, Eajputs, and Their contest*. 
Mahrattas. (Nadir Shah occupied Delhi without opposition.) 

Against .the Afghans chev strove with varied success: the 
Abda-ll was their undoubted conqueror. The Rajputs they were 
ablo first to subdue, arid then to attach to themselves. Aaruncr- 
zib never really mastered the Mahmrtas. and they soon occupied 
Delhi. The English have succeeded to their dominior ; ye: wjrh 
the Moguls, as such, England has fought no battle. 

England released Shah Alain. II. in IS03. pensioned Lis son, 
end transported his grandson—the justice of whose doom no one 


will be willing to dispute. 
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1394. 
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tciuhuj inv.unon 
<ji th* Dakhaa. 

1 

1 

§ 1, About three hundred vears after the first 
entrance of the Musalmans into India under Hu ham* 
mad Kasim (a.o. 711), the first permanent establish¬ 
ment of a Muhammadan dominion wa3 made in Xdh6r 
by Mahmud of Ghazni (ch. ii. § 10), a.d. 1022. 

This did not, however, affect the Dakhan. There 
various flourishing kingdoms continued to exi t, go 
veracd by Hindu Rajas. (Cony). eh. ii. ? Table, § 3.) 

Nearly three hundred years after this ( a.d. 1294), 
the Muhammadan banner was at length carried across 
the Nerbudda by Alla-ud-din Khilji, the nephew, mur* j 
derer, and successor of Feroz Shah. (Ch. ii. § *31, 
p. 69). „ 
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THE DAKHAN. 

CH. TV. $ 4r6. 

XMign&gfb*. y&xidyh kingdom. 

Langes*** of 
! th^lhfckfifcn.. 

§ 4. Five languages were anciently entnserated an spoken in 
the Dakhnnr Tamil, Kanar?^, Telugn, Mahratta, and Ur.ya. 
To ther-e -we must add the language of thte G^nds and or her 
mountain-race* i with the Tnluva and Malay&tim, which are 
dialects of. the one ancient Dr&vidian language, of wbioh Tamil, 
Kniiarese, and Telago are offshoots. Tbeso are radically indo- j 
pendent of Sanskrit ; though chev hare been enriched by copious 
additions from that language, ntahratia and Uriya are Sanskrit 
dialects. 

TtoToftw* 
country !* th« 
chief seat of the 
follower* of 
Mirth aw. 

The Ttriura (or Tula) is the Un$ua*e of South ITanam. It race* -t sere- j 
bles Kan/irc^ : bat contains a prreat admixture from ail the tenacnJora of » 
South India i 

The people who apeak these language* (exetr-t the fTriral aro called 
Drvvu»ia 5 B They were probably among the very earliest settlers in < 
India, being of 8 c ft hie orhym. 

' 1 

The Tamil king¬ 
dom* In the 
South. 

Prop. MafhnH. 

Thi * in uj for* 

»'< Tumil. 

j 

§ 3 * la. the extreme south two very ancient king¬ 
doms, both Tamil, existed — th*> Pandya and the Clio! t. 

A Pundyan king is said to have twice sent an embassy 
to Augustus. Wo are told that in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury in the south “ not a span was free from culti¬ 
vation ” in these provinces. The Pandyan capital wjs 
Madura. That of the Chola kingdom was Conjeveram 
(Kanchipuram), till a.d. 214, when Tanjore was founded 
by Kullottynga, who made it hi? residence. 

The Fiindya kingdom was probably founded in the 
fifth century b c. Many traditions exist regarding the 
Pandy^ rulers. Several of them were distinguished 
Tamil authors. 

The last of the Pandvas was Kuna Pandya (=^e- 
hunch-back), whose probable date is the middle of the 
eleventh century a.d. 


The «rmth of Ip ila « remar>a' , :p> frr three . the Tai.w^ltfe ot 

H<; ten-pie*, built in a style pe'-diAr to the 9 c*Ch . itw wood^rr il -y^err .f 
'.rrv,*Ht.oa 4 and if* hardly inferior in copioueu:^*, f!»uxbiiu>, 

stuu twowLae** to Sunkrit it**!£. 

Jfart*rs. 

Ttl*r h'irahMI 

1 rinoe*. 

§ 6. In Madura the Nnyakan princes (the ::rst, of 
whc»ni was V&vanathn, pmbaliv from Vijaye-cngar, ;»n 
officer of the famous Kruhna Raya, 15.59) ruled, till 
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conquered in V.d. 173G by the Naw:\l> of Airot. It *•- 
said to have been in 1400 a city “like Delhi.' Its 
rulers were perpetually at war with the Chola Iulu'S- 

Tho origin of tho Poligirs «.n) of tho aonfh ia th%? r.-’>.? 

a toll: Visvcnt&tha placed each of the serontv-t^o hr W f i-os the - - 
Madura fort under a chief, to 'whom he as^iped '-tllaie* °u i 
■ feudal tenure. Their descendant! were the Po'ig^rs of 'joatL 
India. 

The greatest of these Nayakan princes was TintmaLi " ^ . 
who died i£ 1659. 

In the Madu»kinardom iired ;.be three ureat /mit , Th> Mu - 

arics, Robert do Nobilioas (1606-1618), John do Briuo ^ ^ " J " 

16W), and It C. Be*cki (1726). 

I)e Bn no die-i a martrr, haring been cruelly pat to dr at'a by ’ 
the SC iiuparhi of RAmaid. 

• Wn learn from Do Xobilibas that in 1610 tho Hauora coLege j 
contained 10,000 student*. 

§ 7. The ChoU kingdom was in later time* mil > i ni**y.» *• 

* to Vijava-oagar (Bijanagdr); ami at length w.u cu. r>1 1 w '* ' 
k Lathe JiLwhiutta kingdom of Tan^rc. .(^‘h. v j 1 * ) 

$ i 8. The (^cra kingdom comprehended Travail* • r» r -u- 
! Malabar, and Coimbator It existM from the tir*r t:> '*•— ‘ 
j the tenth century a.o. ; being absorbed into the D . ; 

State. " f ; 

Th» W«rt*ru Const wt* Twnbah’j lionised fr FcAras'i* Ii •• 

■ ’ du.'tin Th. 'roiHfio'i is fh*: P-im* -Hi a w i . -•* r r.* fw - r ... • 

Mt *.i- liitr,<aoi Ha lsulr ,mtd * 

Tfa^am. thm c«to*^rUl» to «.h* tirvb-j^a».. 

In tbe'ninth century the soufb-m r vrt broke up into , 
j many smail principalities, one of w‘r. r i M *sJi ^ > • *.» eh. 

j rule*! by the Zamorina in a.x>. l*U)7, when Vasco de 
Gutna landed there. 


They continual to mis the ns till :h* ww«m of ftafchf JU* . "a. v. ’ 

17 *;,; l w , •> anro*rar u s**l iq have h*>en M^Ui V'tkrau^A, * kao 
of tho cowherd eaar*. 
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THE DAKHAN. 

CH.IT. fO-ll 

Various Aynaattas in th* centra and end 

Hie 13*1141* 
Kijpou a ih* 

Xanare** 

country. 

§ 9. A powerful dynasty called the fiunily of Ballala 
(or Velala), who were ItAjputs, reigned over the Xa- 
narese country in the eleventh ceuturj. 

Their capital was Owtra 3&znndra (=s ocMn-gate), about 100 \ 
milos 2i.W. of 3enngapatam. (Ch. xii. § 2.) They wore dub- j 
verted by the Mosalmlns, about ju d. 1310. (§ 17.) 

ViMla D4w, a king of thia rmoo, ww cosvartad to the V*ishnava faith by 
the f*re*t reformer ui 1JL3. The convvt took tho **rr* c ( 

Yimoto VsmhoKava. 

TVa tVjaf* 

ooooU7. 

§ 10, The Yidavaa, from the ninth to the end of the j 
twelfth century, ruled over the eastern portion of the | 
Telugu country. 


Tliaaft Tidarat were BAjpdU, and came from Kittiwir. They 

thorn In 1336. 

Tj 0 Chilton**. 

in U» 

Mnp. 

3 11* RiljpAts of the ChAldkya tribe ruled in Kalyun 
(Kaluini ), about 100 miles west of H«^darabad. 

Yt a a SB 

'X Uhl 

Tbo capital of one branch >.l thi* i&mii# wao at ono time ; 
E^amaiuirt (flira tbo cud of the eJerentb to tbo oad of the 
thirto*. .1 .*?jut::ry/ They ri.iAHy foil under Wanuigal. Before j 
t» -\t it -a **id t.> ;#o been at yUrUik»»Um (ChioeeOie), and the ■ 
dyruaty to haro beau i the Fimiara race. 

A prima-mi. iwi of t he 1 cart J g^ia. nhom axxae ra Basata, in rh r 
l*th century, uumLel the «evi r* w i < >r»hipr^r». The «r.jr»hip <*f tJ .1 

Lic«a kaa bofuW tk.* an -sta. mud par* of the Son B-dA. \ i 

b uow woealuppial M U ixsr*. iA.! «i <•' :hn ieft*. 1 Bull ikvft. Ut/> . 

•ytuecj ,i »«ry w j * S ».th IruLft. £U«*r* w*. hu «.*!:«** ui a ' 

i*^.»«3tion, i-roogut ik* Chillk/a Jjrawty to ao v.:i. auo ikirau ' 

<a m* malar the kiacdoei. < | «-: s Li.) 

W^rMMMt^V 

Omakeb* 

§ 12. Mow important aw the Kincrv of Andhra, <>r i 
Telia 'ina, who At l h * r * * lh -udan *ra rw 1 <ued In Magiuiha, 
and whose capital iaai tc-r Ume* wa* VViirangal (f«.-untird 
about g.o. lo8d), eighty miLr# cast of Haulunii ad. £n 
A-i>- 1333 WirrAupu was taken by the MuL^nni^iant. 
($W, p. 15L) 
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TEE DAKEAX. 


Th» Mfchr&tta country. 


It soon regain?*! 1*9 independence, and became the 
seat of the Rajas of Teitnpioa. They were at per¬ 
petual war with the Bah mini kings, until Warangal 
was destroy id by Ahraad Shilh (k.D. 

§ 13. Orissa was governed by princes of ihe Kenan 
family till a.d. 1131. The Gajapatis ruled m Kuttack 
till 1568. ^ Riijas from the nortn, of a race called the 
“ Oavaa Vt:ma^ are also mentioned. It was cameled 
by At bar, aJk 15 76. (Ch.. iii $ 6.) 

Ycvaruu, wha>o origin is unknown (porhap* Bactriaa Gmbl, 
invaded Orissa in 327. and reigned thor® to a.o. 473 . 


149 


ch. ir § is-is. 


(ca.ii. i».) 


OrW 
(~r*pkmU- 




■ ■ I I ■ 

a § 14. As belonging to the Mahratta country (Hah*. Th» iiikwm 
riUht.rn~yiwaJ kingdom), w * read in the Periplus, (a €3a * u 3 r ' 
Greek work, attributed to Arrian, and probably written 
ii. the second century a.D.); of Baryaguzu (-szBm*u ?<). 

Pliuthana (=»PadAan) f and Tc^jra (not now certainly j 
known) I 

^The 4i PcripliU ” dcscrib** a toya b *o from the Bed 5c* to I 
ifucirw, iappowd t b© M^agal^jw. j •-*****—JL] 

Tagara a famous Rajput ritv, probablr on th*;TW*. 
bank^ or tin* Godirari, a brtlo N.£. of B! ir, though 
some think that it rae too modern D» uluta bid. At - *u**ujw> 
Faithuru on che (jodsrnrt, reigned SLUhraluiiu, a dd t.' 
have 1 - n he son . f a pott-r. a d. 77. This *Lt. Urm** 
the Jem *;•!! us . .. ,outh r ? the Sarbaddah Frorni ^**. : ** 
Patthujt, rii. up.tal was, it ^ins, r\* mured to jL^otrhar . ? ,w * 
th modern Ltauiatftmd. ' 

Our lei: of the AXahmttaa dates from thef 

combination and dsrr' >pounfc of the men unde. Si rail 
(CiLT.) 

S 15, In ihp K enning of ths twotfil e*nturr F Uj*» 

, ^Ue-i to tiki Bailie* of AJulkm> mlmi t» that'Diegm 
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XJO 

THE" EASOIAX. 

ch. rv smi?. 

A-a. 1294k. 

f iiA~nd.ai* giiji. Wftr. 


[zzhiil of the gods) , [Dei-/oar, or Daulaiabid] ’ Some* 
traditions trace these kings up to $alivf*han&, The . 
whole country at this period was divided among a great 
number of petty independent Rajas. 

Th<*se wore very wealthy, and the Dakhan seems to ! 
have enjoyed peace and prosperity under their rule. 


PART XT.—A.D. 1294-1347. — Fro at the FrnsT la* 

EUPTIOV OF THE MUHAMMADAMS TO THE FOUNDA¬ 
TION of the BIhminI Dynasty. 

AHi-od-ttn. 
KkJ>s iSSii 

TV* M I'-amm** 
'l«iU t t* 

DmLao. 

§ 16. AlbVud-d!n Khiljt (the Sanguinanj), in a.d. 
1294, with 8,0<>0 cavalry, marched through Ben* t<> 
Elh. hpfir, and from thence to Dtogiri (Dvoghar), where j 
Riim*dco-Rii*)• jadow was then reigning. After a . how 1 
of resistance, the Rajputs a greed to pay an immense 
ransom, and to cede Eliichpur and its depended' ies 
The weakness of the Hindu states in the Dukhan wou§ 
thus nnn iicd to the unscrupulous Musalmiin lead.-tH : 
and tU* Tuhammadan*, by the unauthorised and r+xh 
\ lu. obtained a footing in the south. 


7h 4’ r w* i noli- th<U tlii* ivcir.nin* of *jc 'V'U-fc, whi^h 

Aaruori b ». »rl/ accnnjplUhtxi, of all Intba under 

<?oii»:n!ua »ju «>»»l<:tn^ion%neoaj^vc*t c?%«5 uti-mpt of Kdwnrl J* 

\l!<rrv«.. 1’.* i r . *n under onu rlomtiiivn fl n 
u*. . - h t*’ • inioa <»f tl.s K»u;.u»m »md Soot lull Parhatutr.U, 




\. ir »• AarunKTlb'* m,\j be said to hate 

-i. <«-b. >* $ 3t) 

, hi* r*'..**» • ' *tj»»<^. wh:. j trnm t % 


a.* _.j.«( «4»w« »L*i*o* LMr «**:>:<.*.* 

ih hMJ m»i »-Uisu; ... Om» puupi* 


._U r l.»tl* 
( 


5 17 * Four gr*/*t expeditions ioto the south wtrino 
und^ak^n during ’hr* rvigu <f All»-ud-din, umjg!f 

MA : Kirftr/.' h. ii. § 32 )* a d. im 1 #W, l 3 Ul f l il >. 
k: .r ti> bite taken Maduiu in the Uni of 


Kkiur **eu 
I -1 iaA i u c as. 
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TEE DAKEAN. 


XhUjiii and tha TruftihLktu Bijanj^&r. 


T 5 f 

.»»,;■ m* • *’ 

A.D. Uia, 47. 


^ It: th- course oi these Rdm-dOo was m*lueed to TisitJ 
X- 1 !’;:, where his treatment w as ?>e gor.erou*, chat he! 
rtM ’.ni» the it cached aril faithful ra^.d of the cm- 
l'v ■' The Balhvla Rajas of KurnaL* won) also 
c< :i ( • r-’d; (§ 9.) W:ir.u»jnl made tributary; and the 
^ i . *‘f the rav»*r i far as Rfuneahwar (BA -1 
him* rain), where i m.-vj ; was built, as the sign of* 
Muhammadan supremacy. 

doobtful wU-^b-rr tlw il\u*s*h*r.\s asm meuLtouv*! is w4 vTnt»> 

fteur Ova. This sevens .-aow preb^tia. 

i3 Hjrful, a 8r*Q«xtL«kiw -f Rum-dto. flir^r« to M j 

t tfcr.u’ "if tji-3 -oke ; but w*\a orereome and Mas-d oiif ., 1,u ^ 
h - .'-[oh.-rii-. Ivhttji U.n. i'ittO. who ied the »\tp»r.l: fc h»n! 
hixr.s«. ,t. i(,»i ih $ :j;h) At the same tiiau Malabar 
i] ™'\ { :*>n<piered by Kiiasrii, who av-np«l ti:*' oriopi of Khtmx 
Ai k* 4 l-diet hr the murder of ;*vi rv member of his 
Sunil;’. (Ch. u. § dd.) 

r 19, Jutu r v Lhit, rii* s*h, oed of the house «*t T ’^hlak, Kh«n 
1 bMY.ro aud ait r his acetawioo, led armies iuto the ' ch * ^ * ** 
1>v.-;i.vi. i*.d. U&M.fc’d.) 

Alt* r a soi* r e repulse, he dnallj to«*k WanuajjaL' w **+* x%l 
(\.i. I'.-h) Fugitives t/vru this p!ao div «aid to hare•' 
i'ju .i'U'd \ i t ;.vva*uair;ir (ilij mai^ur, > ?), vu the hunks —•* ,: -***** 

4,1 / ‘ f 'UMbhadro. a.d. i S"< •. Ifo-ir caim-s •* re Buka ?! . * i L* 

Hid U .Inuar.u it na■» tw, *,i v 

fen-in *. 

Fr. m Uij 


j-, 




uud i ts ruin* Are 


ir mtj» * 


Hi 


!i • lii »lu'3 r 


ta cuprum- r.‘. y Vtf 

tilt* * rest. bi.arf 

v/iT U t&er* hi ; >^Urt»/ ua'jwi.As . 

“,f‘ -i. ^r. ^ iam UiLliIu^ b;u*uv%. 


± ln , *L. uA u, « M |m-7w:-.niru*«e^ ?»?•». *£> 

.a »«. . " r t_. vUi c :.a *a ;• w/dwjU/ *. . < t ’r*u±su*t **.»*.' 


•-lb)! 




the ?of;^c powerful wo^fhof! 
[■ ki - ih. • 'il‘ i Fr Mi lF>> to r. L* t w .i rvfc j 

Kii ZtU ith of pnsp. ; % ty, iUii raitMi • <-r the whol.^ 

Kliia also took Bl lar, 


) 
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THE DAKHAN. 

CHAP, IV ; 20. , 

A.0 134V. * 

The first mdepetuUmfc 3tt£iACun*<tan state. 


•The rerolt 
iu < Dalthun, 

! in the tinie of 
J>'• n A KLlHU, 
IM7. 

. “This wrts the 
h ’tie of Edward 
. III. oiiilth ? 

| Bhcl Prince. J 
• ZulBr Khin. 

i 

! (Ch.il §36.) 


The fonndatioa 
cf the Brthmial 
Uyruaty, iur. 


PrAhshiy f />*xx 
Mnent ionj 

itN f tuiA 


§ 20. Aa this emperor’s reign was marked by the 
establishment of the powerful Hiudu kingdom of 
Yijaya-nagar, so was it also by the establishment of 
the first ivil pendent Muhammadan kingdom In ihe 
Dikhau. The Amirs of the Dakhau had incurred the 
displeasure * of Muhammad Khun, by sheltering some 
rebellious nobles from Gujarat. These broke out into 
rebellion, and at length Zuffir Kean, an Afghan, 
was recognised as their leader, and having overthrown 
the imperial general, was elected their sovereign. He 
had been the slave or a Brahman called Gangu, who is 
said to have foretold his rise, and to have shewn him 
singular kindness. 

He assumed the title of Sultan Alla-ud-dln Hussain 
Gangu Buhmini, the last two titles (asthe Brahman 
Gangu) being in honour of his old master and bene¬ 
factor, whom he made his treasurer: tne lirst Hindu 
who held high office under a Muhaiumad:m ruler. This 
was a.x», 134/, The new suitAn was Wise&i 
as well as Va ve. He reigned for ten years at peace with 
the Hindi! kings. At the time ot his death the kingdom 
embraced Maharashtra, ' irge portions of TMingdna, 
with Raichur and Miidgal in the Carnatic, 

The capital of rhis kingdom was Kulburga, west of 
Golconda, 107 miles W from Haidarabad. Here was 
the seat of a very ancient H;r.du sovereigns 

This J vas the yrcn<i efb c, lV>n by which the poorer of 
Delhi iwa driven north of the Nerbvdda t not to cws it 
a win till the days of Akbar. 

This kingdom was at its zenith iu 1378 to 1422, under 
Mahinu i Sunk Bfthffiini X,,and his nephew Fer6s Shah. 

TV.-s ;*>- f , rjj- Bo race. .vit ont to nait Coibur^a i hut, 

by * - _-rsi j> sv,.^ara up > bo 

A' mail Shi i BuhnuaJ ‘emit Abt'iafl’U-'iid, in • 

b< \\? (Yiriarbha) nj r.\\ ; r : , »r* c*ry ancio*i; '.moo, 
ct Bidtr.a SAua, daughter D&roA/anti murn»»d &.%!%, ao 

tame a* ui Sanskrit nootry. 


i 



























Tlie Bahreini Kings of Xolhdr^u 


-Fp.cnf THE Estvblishmknt op 
JZkuyixm Kihodom. 
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CHAP L v .. Cl. 

a o 10*17 - 
x5Zj. 


21. This dynasty of •'Sulmini kicir?. eight** »n in 
number, reigned in the DAkliaji for more than i5b 4 

1 years. (a.d. 1347 to 1526, see table below.) 

§ 21. 'The IS Bi hyiini Kings of Knti>ur<ui (1347-1526). 


L 

XL 


AllLmlrdt* Hussain Th? f? ;tur. ~^xnr aXum.~ 

jfufafriffta.* £Hi.H I; Gontfnnirt war whb. tbs Hi-'.dAfciru-dom oi P-'. 
iii.’.r t:\ pencil hair a .. .lUoa ot Hind u .«.• .a-I rt. •!••• • . '. • 

kingdom into (ok? parts- Kai&uiya, iWiUi^ad, T .Oa^ua, 
i>rir . ♦ . 


m. , jfty&fctd, in-faded tan Cammi?. Assets ; . oatocL 
XV. ; Vdud Shdh. Aj salinated after rn* sK-nth ami dre Jays 
V ! 4 JoA/*il»i ;>/»«& I. Ear<> .'f bterot'ire. Charitable 

vt. i G'lci-U-iui-din. ,A«w*i anted . , . » 


VII. 

nn. 


Assaco'. vated % ...... 

FcrOt c^dh. T T , mo-if mr-T":! ^r. 4 - :,? the dynast*. S*jnt an eiaoua.*.\? 
to Teua op Thfr u merry oiooarch * . . , 


I3-»i - w* 

L?0>v-17V» 
w» Vlv< C* 

t:-:* 

i.s#r 

10/7 


jX j •’> m.iA SKh X. Founded Ahmad; ^nd. Btuor 
X. .rVut-utUiln XX 9*.lar now * :A* the capital 
XI. JEfu:n.^u/% a hah Zx.'.nx (the C?twj) . . 


TUI. ; Aiu/Uttrwncd S'Sd’h IT. ...... 

XIV. | SrAn II. :>rder of .fULiji .Jehia Gft-'la, the t*«t 

I Indian MuJaanuim . . 


XV. 


Ahmad ishii i n. 


XVI. ; JlH»iMWvn ill. Mcrdired . » « » 

XVItj j WidllMUtuBbaK <% f*\laiorj>r i . . 

X\TEL ; JiTuUim-uUiA^uii*. t- *4 a peoaicoer Li AhaeadAejr&r 


I 

• | 1 kOJ-1 WS5 

• * IV»£ i±57 

• | Ik/"- It t 
, i 1 »■ » U.-i 

• 1 k .y *. %*0 


u;>iu) 

u-vixs 


Tv ♦*? kintfs were /»at r imjitifi* •: *•. »! i «9*est, t - *<>» fri — •• - -"X 

♦Vlrtjh i i 's.n«*»*ai • 7 >!u r >'.»5 • - •, uot> t i hit Mtun :•* .-it 

thdl.’ ii cot f hoar U hi ‘ pi :•> trace 4 c/ .-vu .s.-.al uifecU -;i *Ju ^ .*< c.. viwa. 


















mtSTfiy 




VEL ! JCfihammod. Continual stm^ies *ith Si rail. Splendid aianruetta . . J-. - 1 .' -- 


TXH. | dK Jdil Altai Khan a toaster. CL. v. S 14 

IX. j oZetr.idix. a. prisoner • 


§ *24. The Xizdm Shah: Kings of Ahmadnagar. 


L 

n. 

m, 

IV. 

v. 

vx 

TO 

Tin. 

CL 

X 

XL 


Ahmad Kizlm SKih . 

I3-.tr Mu L A 'Lsdngni*Lbd scholar . ' . 

Hu*nn. Battle of Talikot. Father of CM*d 23* 

aft: rtf--. I. ,'tce ; VrLilcxau Toe great Salifcat KLin 

1539. Malop m In* service. Ch. c. § 7 . 

litrin fluwin (tbo‘*Pn^icid*' , ) « • « 

Isvuul . »*!•*• 

BurMn H. • • • * * • 

IbroMm * 

AAfttad IL »*-•*' 

Ba^Adw*. (His rsexdiaa fM ChJad Blbl. *c* ? *7) 

If-irt*si EL Aided ICAn Jealn Lodi. UAlik Amber. Annexed 


dwa 


154 

THF DAZEA2T. 

chat nTT-II? 

K.D. 1488- 
1589. 

*TLe Xinjr* cf Bijaptir and Ahmadcaifax. 

§ 23 

. The Ada Shdhi Engs of Bijap&r (1J39-1o86). 

x, j jrdsu/ did Shah. The Portuguese establish themselves In Goa 

l 

EEL | SfuUft . c * . * * ’ v * • • 

IV. i XbraWsvL *• * « • • * • • 

V. ‘ iU. Dojtmcticn 0 ! Fljana^ar. Husband of CMad FSH • 

VL ! XbroAtm EL Splendid mausoleum . 

\ D. 

14S9-1510 

1510-15&A 

1534 

1534-1557 

1557-1579 

; 1373-153* 


, lSSS-ltf? j 
1 li72-if^9 1 


A.O. 

nyo-1508 
I I5WK5SS 
1 >53-1355 

13$5-13Si 

15* 

13*4-1589 

1550-1504 

1SW 

1504-1510 

1500-1.V9 

l£i7 


J 









































■ TEE BAKHAN. 

*55 

Diamomterment of the great Hibinial dominion*. 

Ck IT : 23. 

i .1626. 

The date of che extinction of the Bah mini kingdom 

5 1526* is remarkable uUo as the date ut tiie A 

' -Uti-nof tlie 3J>*gul Emiare in India, t Ch. ui. ^ h,’ 

: Th-; last real king of tb.: .lyoasiy ww u. 

; 


addeti the Koukan to hid aonuinoos, 14/ /. Mahinm i d r 

his successor, w>ii a weak prince. Khnji b/han t^iwan»sun $**<*• 

was the. able, noble, and uncorrupt minister cu Muham-; 

cind II. Ho took Qoujevet^nc. By him th- kin-Am; 

was divided into eight provinces.^ He was treacherous.; , 

slain bv his jealous feUow-courtiers. 

$ 22 . The governors ot the provinces into which 
great Dakhani kingdom woo divided alter the T -t»ru*-» 
of €ntwAn (the infamous contriver* <u the death ct tLr. 
upright minister), node thorns*-indepecul-m . ; 
aiiiTeo* penoin after l.d 1489; '*«« «vr-,;>, /.; 

««(/> -.V k’n'idom, >"• >- -?« «wr-“ ■■ l : 

of t.h■■ \thl>U the of Bub-:r i 

T^ie * i, tcr- c tr?!u f / , * a ■* * f - i% -ib n iiihotuiAadwi po^prs »n be 
Dakn.-.r. and cA' -wp*cor.. t *«r.U in opportunity to tUC 

Mu"as. ns tfu Aali • • to n s. 14*011 ihe ruiBH ot In. r- o 

i g^ator im-A.nuiiO coo/.l ,airo bchiien the Mus&Laian doshiuo 
in India thatt tiua civil strifo. 


C 23, Adil Shah founded the Fijapur kingdom, a 7 
1439. From him this dynasty w .? called the A'u 
Shahi. The kingdom surged till idy*. when it w.:s 


Tv.** e* u.' 
*i ,<i i», 
L-. J. 


(Ch. 


joi. :j 


table. 


destroyed by Aurungztb. 

p. 154.) ^ . _ , . . 

The founder, Yusuf Add Shah, wis ..legend.-d item' 
•Acha itorld (imnrath f C«>n*tuatmopk\ He 
was a great Om-rah of llubs^aail H. ofi 

Rulburga. . .. 

Tb struggles of *he Btjapftr ruler s with are: 

| related in chap v. $ I-. 


t'irJ Aud 
an lb- 
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TEE DAKEJJf. 


AlitaadAQ^r. Goiconda. 


Tbc mins of 

Bljapdr. 


The extent of 
the Dtjiipur 
*taic. 


The Mahrafctas were very numerous m the armies o t 
this state. The Muhammadan kings fomented dis¬ 
unions among the Hindu tribes: and might kager 
j have held them in subjection if tii^y theruseIves had 
Ibeen united. 

j The splendid mins of Bijapur still bear vmnesa to 
! the extraordinary grandeur of the city. The dome of 
t the tomb ot Muhammad iuii Shah is 130 feet in 
diameter, little less than that ot St. Peter’s at Borne. 

The limits of the Btjar Cir state may be roughly ruuc'J to hav* 
been from the Kira on thcnojjth to theTumbhaora on the «<6atii, 
am. from the Blxzu and Kishtna on the ea&s, to ihe sea from Ooa 
to Bombay oa the west. (See Map.) 

femnta, tha rrea* historian. reside! tcourt of Ibrahim add ] 
SI'Ah II., from i*>d9 to liia death, which happens*! aooat L6LL (Clu ! 


Ahauuinmmr § 24. The second of these lesser Eakhan kingdoms 
iU<> * ■ that of Ahmadtiaga.r^ governed bv tho NuArn Shah! 
! dr nasty. This was founded by Malik Ahmad, son >i 
J Nizara-ul-Mulk Byhcri. an apostate Brahman of Bi- 
\ iapur, who chiefly brought about the murder of GawAn. 
| He asserted his independence in a.o. Ti90. This 
kingdom remained till ld37, ^hen it was finally 
! destroyed by Shah Jehiiu. 


1 


• T>.* history ot the steype ot Avmadicwar and ltd cap far* m t600, ffitt b« 

i in chap. lii. 5 ?1 -Ses Uoim )>. :>*. 

For tne history o t Malik Anwar ohn»>; uj. §? (5). 

The extent o? Tbe dominion o? *hi;s bcatc eztoaditfi wsr the BiibAh of Anmjg. 

atxte.: aiiC j \y e&c Berir, with a p»>rt. .a of the Konkin from Daman 

j v- Hi mbay. 

! F ri-jnta was bora in ahrai^L^rar i-oui I57t>, -uid. :cft that kingdom (or 
j BijapCir m 1-xO. 

Th«Go T .?oQda I § 25. The Golcoada. or Enth Sh.iiri dynasty, yrc3 the 
I third of the Dak hard Musalrn.in kingdoms. k via 
u ft | founded by Eutb-itkAIulk m 1512. .It extended irom 
j Bijapur and Ahigadnagax to the sea on the o.u?t. The 


for^r»n»» «n. a 
lull, 4 au>* 


| ■ ¥ *> 




















THE DAKHAN. 


Golcond*. Borlr. 



kingdoxn of O-olcondawas finally subverted by Aiming- w.y.w. r-, as 
jiib, aj>. 1637. (Ch. ui. § 9.) ' 3 ' u-xazt^i., 

T h» Pa;au sttiefs o: Sav in Or. Kiirpa, aud Karnbl, maE* tiiemaeivca • 
virtually -nJopendent aftar this. 


Hie followup ; j a ILr .i the mien* of »-h>a kingdom. 
1. l^wTB-tfL-KVLS, founder 
£. JAJr^trio ...... 

3 . IjJUKix .... * 

Tbijs ia the most itc portage. Hur.benerl?. 
Hafit Kni* oomi r»:« 1 r i»ar .*u;ir 5 di 
woa one of tlie four coufedetutta ..aLu, 

Bt/iNAGAI; 

■i Muhasmad K£li 

He founded HuuUrabi*!, first ?aliert 
r.au.-ar, rroru (\li miasma then HauA*- 
41 ici. from oi& v>n. 

3 . . 

6. Abu b£cciA»' 2 r, wlio died a »t 33 cner. 


1512 

15^ 

15*0 


in i" 4 .J 
tv IXto 
A IxJU 


1580 to ItTJL 


ijii to :c?s 


§ 28. The Berar kingdom was founded in i 484, by) The i&h^ v ^-- 
Fatfa*UIhi Uinmad-ni-ufuU:, and in 1574 was mnesed J J *• 

to the AbmadnagtU: state. The dynasty ww >adf d ch * 


• *>r /:Twi } uihi, 


J 


Ummad-S-irdii. The apiUii wad ElUohpAr, and th* 
royal residence was it the nughbouring tort ol 
Ctawiigarh. 

The Erst to aeparato from the Hulburea sta;s. it *r*3 die finr 
uO perish. 

§ 27. It is sufficient to name the Band Sfa.Uii drnaatv, b«u - 
whose capital was at AhmadnK%l-BMar; and th- a,:;. 1 
dom <:•£ Kindi sh, to wh.oh Bvirh/tunbr, with its 
bouring fortress of Asirgarh, belonged , aivi w! 

159s> was incorporated by Akbar. (Ch. iu > \K. 

Hot« — em.R is ■•vfiQty.thr^ mues ;roa HjuaUtao^O. Iu. w^i \ 3 w ,r« 

.six mltM la c>.t:auuersuco. •;.» ) 


•igiu ; 
:l\ id 


§23. The history of tkingdorcu » 
is connected with f hot i: p^r 

149# r;U the middle of the s ». 

ch. Vi.> 


; i>' Da’chia v - 
, rrou a r\ |v^ 

jry. u> ; 
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TEE T>A KEAN. ^ 

C LLUP rr. S20. 

JL.. 1490. 

The Uisjlii kingdom of Vijaya-na^rar. # 

r or 

B ianaafir. or 

j JNinwuocrx. 

•. Comp..$ ID) 

! 

Th«* con M crate 

Miihuusauien 

Kioifa. 

lUm fUJa. 

BaM# o( Tali- 

k 1 I.VtV. 

(The Floddm 
, > tv 4 of the 

HiiiiOeof 

{ :Soutli l£ulia.) 

• 

4 

Cb%& bafizi. 

smnee 
‘ It)U> <«be hee»3* 

, oftWEatfUafa. 

« ». IMS. 

j 

§ 29, Tile Hindu kingdom of Vijaya-nagar (Bijanagar 
or Narsingu) loner maintained ite place among the 
powers of the Dakhan; and there Hindu valour longest 
stemmed the tide of Muhammadan con<ju st. Its.^ 
limits nearly corresponded with tnose of the Madras 
Presidency. To Europeans it was known, strangely 
enough* as the kingdom of Narasinga. This Nara-v 
einga founded a new dynasty in 1490. He built th^l 
forts of Chandragiri and Vellore (vtlur^javeVn toiy '*« 
But in 1565, the "jealousy of the Muhammadan kingH 
of Bljapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, and Bklar, J 

them to combine to effect ita destruction. 

Tbrr were Allidil Shlh, Htiaaia Nizira Shih, ILrahlm KathShdir, eu* j 

tbm «•*. Kim RAja (♦ h» w^uth of the .lynaHty of j 

aun-w-Lair of the Kn.luiA K iyr (1&09-1&.I), duaems m tho veroocuUr 
iiieAtuxe of the aouth. 

A battle took place at Talikot on the Eishtna. The 
confederates Itehared with great barbarity after their j 
victory. Rhui Raja’s head was exhibited at Bijapftr . 
for a "hundred years after, covered with oil and rod J 

paint. . 

The Hindu provinces subject to the yijaya-nagur 
kingdom now fell into the hands of Naicks (Nayakar), 
Zemindars* or Pol: \rs (z*'ient-nun). 

The Bipinngar kingdom was, however, for manv years j 
maintained in a feeble way at Pen ! onda, Ve J 

Chingleput, and Chandragiri. The ruins of Bijandyur 
are at Hunt pi. "Jji 

1 The bn4her of K * in Baja nettled at Cham.ragjM 
Lightv miles >;.W. of Madnw. m-ur Tripetti. He mafal 
a *nnt to the English, in a.i>- 1639, of th*j sit-e of tIH 

IctV of Madras «;E til j «i, Q- ** »| e V*£» ,nt ,>{ fl 

! annual rent of tw/ivc hundred pa^'daa. Sewn y,~g| 
i after this, ho was a futri-W- ; and h.s conqueror. ifil 
! Sultan of Gt/icpnda, &>» Lnglisa a new lease ltxl 

' the same ternn*. 























TSE DAKS AJ T. 


Brokm np tnto various Mrtcrics. 


CHAPrv.'-taf 
icsa- 
1701. 


§ 3D. The history of the Dakhan will now fail under 
the following topics, which will be considered in their 
places:— 


, ^ u.v xvooy wnea tne worK wuh auxmn- 

alijr completed by Aurungzib, tw..ntv v-ars ^tore hi* 
death. (Ch. ill § 6 [20], &e.) W katoSV" 
however, never really conquered by this emperor, ife 
reduced the Muhammadan kingdoms, but th»-ir sur. 

J ligation gave ampler scope to “the rising Alaorlttu 
power. e have therefore, 

(2 ) TV Jfahratta history. (Ch. v.) The Mahratf 
“ Delhl - a “d "-re only hindered by Ahmad Shih 
. no a ali nom swann** the sceptre over oii India. 

, ( 3 *> Vuriuz the reign of the tw-iith Mogul ’uuvmr ' t*v>. ^ ,, 
tne empire fell to pieces. At this period we | U t« t.,r : ’ 

establishment of the ws»r of the SiibALdur of the ' ' 

Jiakhan on an independent footing by NizAm-ul-nuilfc j 
I.D. 1724. 'Ch. iii. $ 12, & c .) ; *.;e table, p. l.jj. 

I,- v 4 *^ 1,1 tn "-^Uth, of almost equal importance is the .t/rir. 
history vi Mrsor. (Ch. xii.j Haidar and Tipnu main, 
t.or.ed a long struggle with Mahmttas and English., 

In. conquest of Juysf.r by the English rendered the I 
issue ot their wars with the Alahyattas curtain. 

o.) But perhaps the most important portion of' a»tvsv- 
Dak ban history is that of the struggle, of the Fr. „ ! 

briilS^V- 11 theCarna . tie ’ wKi, il f' ”tlted,au. r uiauv PSU'*. 
brilliant achievement., in the establish meet of tire 

atjthonty of the latwr over all the South of Ind.,..i 

(vii, viiL) 

I 

j 


* 
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THE MAHBATTA HISTORY. 


Six divisions of 3gaiarafrt» iiatory. 



CHAPTEE V, 


Aostragsib. - 


ohiti A l am I. j 
Mub*zora*d l { 
-hah. f 1 

..LkL Alum ILy ] 
W»rrm 
HamUu**. 


bUrqtua W*l* 


Lord 


THE HISTOTU THE MaHRATTAS, FROM THE BIRTH 
Of SIVAif, A.D. 1627, TO THS PRESENT TIME. 

« \ _ 

5 J, To make the summary of Atahratta history 
more intelligible, it i3 necessary to divide it into six 
period*:— 

X Their founder, or rather temporary restorer, 
Siyaji’s life, id. 1627-1680 * 

TX From 3ivaj i’g death to the liberation of Stlhu, 
1680-1708, after the death of Aurungzib; 

TTT To the (fourth) second battle of Panipat, 1761, 

IV. From 1761 to 1774, and the first Mahratta 
was (with, the English), 1774 to 1782: Panipat to 
SalbaI : 

Y. From 1782 to 13 A 3, md the second and tsiro 
MAHSA rTA (English) wv&s 1803, 1804, and 1305: 
SAH3EUV and'lsaA l; and the 

VI. Minor events subsequent to a.d. 1305, including 

the P0CST2 MaR&ATTA W.4.S, 



























TEE MAHEATTA EISTOBY. 

l6l 

I 

•213* XoaJtaa. Hili-tort#. 

- , 

S CH. T. c > 3 . 

«-i>. 1627. 


PAi£T I.—Makratta History to the Death of 
Sivaj rf, 1630. 

? 2 . The country of the Mahratt**, or MahArAahtra (the ereat ‘ The Wabntfta 
province), is* bounded cr '*& north by the Sucnqr* mountain?: • vnmirr,. 
and extends from about Surat on the'west ft, the Wajjj Ganjr.V* %ur ". rt> ' 
east-d Nagnor. The boundary follows that river till it ; fa!!* iv lint- . at. 
tit? Tarda (Varada), on to Mauiokdary, thenoe to Mahur. w> bouflda*u«. 
i thence to Goa. On the west ic 13 boundea by the ocean. 

: ma P V ^ 1? wf }. tcrf?ti by the Narbaddah. the Tapri, the G davnri, ■ Eirets. 
thn B’ma, th a Kisiuna, and their many .ribnt. 1 r.e 3 . The famous • 
hlaiirat*a hor-es ure brt-d on tne bank 3 of theie rivers. Ho****. 

§ 3 . There is scared/ n nj authentic history of tin* ancient Mac rat *a A.. 
i country. >Ch. ir. § 14 , 13 .) hfecor? 

$ 4. Top Rorkan is the country fronf tho Western Ghi;.<, Th* KV . am 
fcalled there the tvybddri rar.^o to the eea: and from Sivud **• '[■* « * * ■ * •' 
i- nr-aai'urh -■> the Tapti. It is aa nn*.*rpn country, m‘*.h hich hi 11 a r ' 4ft * 4 * 

and thick h.avtn/ only carro*r ded!ee rvachirsr :.r tn ■ .j 

tuble-Jauus it varies in bread to. from twonty.firu r hi;-, rrw -«•. 
yom j of the mountain raUa/son the eastern tni^o of c; • jCrnkuc 

called Mutvais. From these came the hardy M»wai is nm- Mi r\ij. 
ft ployed by' 

In the inrtii a-o found Bhl's, Eotts, and other wfM tribes. The S urc j ,„v - 

wfcu are rr.« ••atcUi.^n vn th- Mahratca c'^ntry. ^re * art me r. ■ * 

l fri jo «»n r!ie * ibl'i-Uiati A llLikrrv*t.i a •. i»*n ^cortufsfci* . 

‘ '.he 8 vc*k. t»rd>‘- »V The head ,v tr,; .*• h . V., il .* XV-li.* 1 

j, To theSathparimri'e are th-‘icritUat. I Kxrk«ai. ~ Tau . !. 

S 5. The okaracteruf the Mahrattas has in all period 2021 ** 1 , 
fceen milch Affected by a peculiarity in the physical j 
£‘- ^r.iphy of th^ir country‘ Hucre masses of X.uAt i 

rock, protruded through the alluvial .soil m ovnry part, 

<>: the country, rise to the height of from forty to Jour 
hundred feet. These with, little labour are capable * 

made into tonrvhaes, very difficult of ace*.?# ami . I. 

* =creat strength. These were tL- ALkhnuta hill-forte, : • 

[ ^ \ 

S 6. The inVasich of the Dakhan by A lA the Sun- 

o’i ,r ..,ry (eh. iv. § id} orouirht the -VlLnmttas into ; 

koiiii;.,. :cn with the MnaalmAiu, against whom tht-r ^ J *v 

r 
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THE MAHRATTA HISTORY. 


St 


Tile aacestore of SiTEji. emailji. 


Th? Bhomlj 
family. 

Raj puts by 
descent. 

Si Tail’s grand¬ 
father. 

(( 2 b- ir. § ‘ 23 .) 


ShSiljl 


Sopposed pro. 
diction of 
8i7ajl'8 greet- 
ne&s. 


fiThahj! in Eje. 
pilr, 1637 . 


Bhtfj j! fa zk* 

TJ nl li.i , 


8eo tho mp 
Of Mysor. 
{Qkxii, 51) 


continued to contend for centuries with varying success 
till English arms and the “ subsidiary svsf.em ” gave 
peace to the land. (Ch. x. § 36.) 

§ 7- There were many very respectable and wealthv 
chiefs among the Mahratt-as in the times of the earlv 
Muhammauan kings-; and multitudes of Mahrattas 

underTham araues ’ 111(1 eTea “ <*nl employments 

! One family especially, of the name of Bkonsle, which 
traced its descent from the royal house of Cudiour, 
bad itsprmcipal residence at Verdis for Elidra), near 
JDaulatabai Of that family was the renowned Siv 4 jt 
IUha Raja. (Table. § 27.) His grandfather wusHIaioji. 
commander of a party of horse in the service of >ltirteza» 
iSizam Sh&h L (a.o. L577.) 

Their tutelary divinity was rho goddess Bharini of Ttiljapdr. 

s eldest was oiuthji. "BCe was high in 
tavour in.the Ahmatinvyir court. Ic was told him by 
the goddess, according t? Mahratta legend*. that one 
of nis family should become king, restore Kmdft cus- i 
toms, protect Brahmans and kine, and be the first of % • 
line of twenty-seven rulers of the* land. 

Shihjl under Malik 4mbar. and ic the wars of the * 

Bijapur Govenimo’it strains*. Muhhba? Khan. r Ch> - c ? f5 p \ 

R Kh % lbmadna ^ r d n*»r 7 was Snaiiy destroyed I 

Sn.ihj i en iar hc ompVmauit under tv. BiiapOr Government of i 
whi.. i Aail Shah waa then the kuiff. r Ch iv / ‘>4 . f 

!ch. m. j b (%),j 5 * • • *' I 

He was then rent into the Carnstic, where a jAgtir, oonmitin- I 
of the distnata of Kolir, Bacgalore, Ooakotta, BA sour, and 
'Dakfcan** glV€a *** Qe7e4 ’ wtwMd to reside in the ' 

In 1661 he bad ravaged tb<* country os f%r as to Tmj.tr* 

N<)ts. - 1 . KoUe (Color). tc-n nod d: ,ths t : forty mites EJT.E. from 
Bonttoku*. This ‘be > htV I*-* of Hyder • 

** N.K. from brriEgopKtaai. 

r’h een ti.K frnta iru 

4. 8’ l . k . Miiiaty-tw*, miles N T Kv E fr*, m S 

5. J&LArvs, t*Mcjf«t&ru* mil^s N. (rorn JftvcKXlCro. 
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THE MAHEATTA HISTORY . 


i6z 


Sivs^i's early training. 


CH. v. ; ,• 

a~i>. IC^.7, 36. 


§8. He had three legitimate sons . Sarabaji, who stohjcj:..-. 
was with him in the south : SivajL who lived chiefly 
with his mother Jij! Bal; and Venkaji, sometimes called > _ . 

Ehoji. who was his son by a second wife, and who - i: - 
seems to have occupied Tanjore in 1675 . 

Th- history is now chiefly concerned ifith Sivaji, *r? £ ., - 
m-ay be consul red the founder of the Hahratta j}Oir* r, or i 
rather tlu restorer of ih&t Hindfi khigdom whit 
in DJoghar before Alii the Sanguinary invaded Vo J ‘ 
Dakhan. 


§ 9. Sivaji was born afc the fort of Sowneri, near 
f Junir, in a.d. 1627, the year in which Jehungir died. 
I (Compare p. 107.) 

When his father left for the Carnatic, he r*nitin»*d 
j under the gu.irdianship of a Brahman manager, t illed 
I Dada j i Krnf leo, a faithful and intelligent >vrvnnr «.»* 

‘ Shuhji. Ti: jaghir in.lor his managern *uf, which w is 
the foundation of Sivnji’s fortunes, cofcsibfvd of tw-ntc-i 
fwo villages’ south of Saturn, the districts ot Indupiir 
and Barumati, and the Mftwals near Pima. 




In lo 36 Prince Aurungzlb waa u-nijfirarily appointed Vi- orov 
of the DuAliau fer the first time (Ciii. p. It yj.) 


510. Sivaji was early taught all that it was cor - 
side red necessary for a Mahraua Jiiettain to know 
but he never could, write his name. Ho was br ight 
jup a zealous Hindu, and vas thoroughly versed in.the 
[mythological and legendary stories current among h*sI 
• countryui-hi These had taken the greater hold on h 
,'heart and imagination from the tact of tueir being hi*; 

>nlv study. i 

His haired of Muhammadans prepared him for that if.**: 
life of intense hostility to Aunmgaih : ^hich he led. Tht y . ' : ‘ 
wf-re Ute fcypfud caampiona o£ their rec ; .»Jfcure systems, j 


11 * 
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TEE XAEEATTA BISTORT. 

: ch. v.; u. is. 

nn. 1646. JO. 

Sivaji’s sariy exploits. 

Tome*. lSi6. 
\Fattie of 
Marxttro Moor. 

, 1*?44 .orap. 

Oro'itw**U*s 
■ ruse . 

Treasure. 

1 1 

§ 11. From his boyhood he seems to have planned 
his after career ; and he was but nineteen years of age 
wh»-n lie seized the hill-fort of Tomea, twenty miles | 
S.W. of Puna. 

He touna a lartre treasure in the ruins near this fort; 
ami this he spent in budding another, which he called j 
Raicrhur These forts are both of them on majestic i 
heights. 

" Tha mon<xtaxn • 
ntt." 

Born in 1 fort, hw sreainesa dro^e from his forts : and ir. » 
fort ho died. From th^ oirvnmat&nce Aarimirzio c^iuenimuoasiy ! 
called him “ a mountain rat. ’ * " , 

The eafirie ia ins moro httiotr yrpe; and if he had not much 
magnanimity, ue soon f-hewea that he had. at ieast, an eagle's 
keenness of eye-sight anu icarpness of eiaw. 

Shaft's rapid 
projre«. 

1MT. 

UIb contests 
: mtn tfjapftr. 

§ 12. His advance was now rapid. He obtained pos¬ 
session of Konaaneh (Singhur;, Sopa. and Purandai, 
meanwhile trying ererv art to deceive the Bijapur 
authorities, who or^bably thought they could crush 
hint whenever tney pieased. 


Muhammad <n.dil Sh4h was atill Klnsr of Biiarnlr. fCh. if. 

. . 


1 CSbihrt, 

MM‘ *ti» rCimj 

• o i Ifi '&pur. 


la- 

trttfii«i «mh 
StiiuJaWb 
*Crtmp. 109, 
Ufl.) 


The suspicions of the Bijapur kmc beine at lencrth 
roused by ne acts of open violence to which Sivaji 
j preceded, he sent for ShAhji, buiit him ur> in a s*one 
! duncr^on, leaving only a smail aperture; which was to 
| be closed, if, within a died time, hia son Sivaj? did 
not surrender himself. 

Sivaji at once boldly entered into correspondence 
witn Shah Jehan, who by his artful representations 
j was indue* 1 to admit Shabji into the imperial service, 
and to ^iv“ Sivaji himself the command of 5,000 horse. 

By the ‘Wperor’s intercession Shahirs Life was thus 
saved; but hC* remained a prisoner iur four years.' 














MiNisr^ 
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l6a 

the xaheatta history . 

CH. v. ; 11. u. 

A.i). 2 646. 50. . 

Sivaji’a norAy exploits. 


Tornem, 1646 . 
•Hattie of 


nae 
Treuozo. 


" Ths mountain, 
j rat. ** 


i Shaft's rapid 
1647. 

His rontesta 
*nta «gapdr. 


ohihit. Sini)X 

ai?i- 

of Hi 


-Hattieof , . Sj rronci bis boyhood he serins to have planned 
to^njtoor ; ms after career; and lie was but nineteen years' of avre 
‘ir,rsw»u , « 1 Wfl ‘ ~ 1 ,1C ^<?ized the hill-fort of Tomea, twenty miles 
™“ ! S.W. of Funa. 

He found-a lartse treasure in the ruins near this fort; 
ami this he spent m building another, which he called 
Baicrhur These forts are both, of them on majestic 
heights. 


| Born in \ fort, his :rreatne*s ^rose from his forts: and in a 
I fo ^ 5 P , aied ' From tiu * oircnmatanoa Anrungzib comem oiuoaslv 
f called Lun * c a mountain rat.” 

n - s dUint? yrpe: and if he hod not, much 

Tnac-J■.:icim;rr, de soon shcwea that he had, at ieiwt, an cable's 
keenness of eye-sight anti inarpness of ciaw. 


| § 12. His advance was now rapid. He obtained pos¬ 

session of Kondanek ( Singhur), Sopa. and Purandai, i 


meanwhile trying evorv art to deceive the Bijapur 
authorities, who Dr«*bably thought they could crush 
him whenever tnev pleaded. 


Muhammad Vail ShAh was still Khur of BiiauAr. r Ch if 

: .• 


The suspicions of the Biiapur kwz heimr at length 
roused by the acts of <>o»m Violence to which Sivaji 
proceeded, he sent for ShAhji, buiit him up in a stone 


3I**fT* t eu 
Shsuk J*hi- 


dun~*on, leaving only a small aperture; which was to 
be closed, if, within a hied time, his son Sivaji did 
not surrender himself. 


Sivaji at once boldly entered into correspondence i 

_ with -Shah Jehan, who by his artful representations 

• map j>f,. les, was induo -l to admit ShAhji into che imperial service, ‘ 
- JA > - and to giv.? Sivaji himself tie command of 5,000 horse. 

j By the. emperor's intercession ShAhji’s iile was thus 
| saved ; but kt) remained a prisoner :or four years.' 
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THE MA HR ATT A HISTORY. 

X 05 

ms mturder of Af=ry icosn. 

1 CXI. V ,• Ij ’•*. 

a. a. 1S$I, 3S. 


_ i 




3 s * Siva ’' carted the fulfilment of his promise to I 
en “' r the imperial sance and. in a.d. 1651. :u.-ruaOe 
cam d his marauding esue-iitions into the Afoirui ■>-' »2Lr? 
terncory. * i 

I? Pr-nco aumngatb for the iwoud tar.o became Viceroy fp. uai 

o* 'aKirtin, an.i inroa^a me cernton*^ oi Gulcowfe. smd 

oracur. >_n. m. » 

tieaii now attached both parties by turns: and avuVJ j[Co.ch.'T ^ 
hen seif ot everr tarn of fortune to increase his oow-r 
ana. t^asessions. 

I tn ’o5°' ^abammad Affl 5Uh died, a-.d vs snrceenod In-,, CL.lv ««» 

I 318 3 ^ C « Aaii sKJji, a you za ot ameteen. " : ‘ 5 

§ Tc ^59, the Bijapur Government made an TVinwkW 
attempt toiTusn Sivaji, which he rendered onsucteasful f 
by an a *t of treachery celebrated in jlanratCct LL*torv ; . ^ 

j tAe murder of A/z il Khdn. 

ThU officer avowed himself to be enticed by SivajiV 
| pretend* l humility into "he wild country in. the neigh* i 
f V.Tjrhood of P-^rubgLir, where Sivaji ‘then was. By ■>«•**!* . r 
onbua. T Khan's Brahman raeest xjger* ht* ininceil * ;.l 

that unfortunate and unwary office* to cotisc*ut co i' ,, . 

■ conference below the i«-rc. where the junkie had been < 
purr>o»eiy cut awav. 

| Sivaji’s adherents were disposal m the neighbouring • 

I thi-hets, and everything arranged for the%lTicetuu [ 
crushing of jffie Bijapur troops. At the appointed j 
tine* Aizu Khan, armed only with a sword* a<iv’*ucod | 
in his palanquin to the interview, with oni 7 one armed 1 
attendant. j ^ 

Sivaji had prepared himself for th?w morning * work: * 

by seeking Lis mother s blessing, performins: Lis re~ - 
ligioos duties with scrupulous accuracy; and hau ndtf 
on complete armour lenearh h*s cotr«>n divsa. In iiisj 
right sleeve wa* a dagger called the BUkin, or seonwm. | 
from its shape. On the finger of his left hand wa# *t 
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ClL V. § 15 . 16 . j 
a*d. 1662. 


SirajTs repu¬ 
tation for rur- 
Ana daring. 


SLniji in 1 Go2. 


i The 9 Ward a, 
rising near 
Hr ni^jx, and 
£*11*” z into the 
rumbhadr* 

near Sa rsuiur.) 




Sivaji ’3 domtxtioils in 1662. 


Wagnakh tiger's daw), a steel instrument with three 
crooked blades, resembling the claw of a ti^er. He 
now, with studied dissimulation, advanced, manifesting 
every sign of timidity ; and, to encourage him, Af/ai 
KhAn dismissed his one attendant. 

They met, and in the midst of the customary embrace 
Sivaji si ruck the ir rnakh into the bowels of Aizal 
Khan, who was despatched after a short resistance. 

The signal for th* onset of the ambushed Mahrattas 
was now given, and the Bijapur troops were surrounded 
and <.ut up. Sivaji, as wa3 hi3 wont, treated the prisoners 
with humanity. Afzul’s head was buried under a tower 
in the fort of Pertabghar. 

Tho derisive advantage gained by this act of det .st¬ 
able treachery groativ benefited Sivaji’s position, and 
established his reputation among a people to whom 
cunning was the highest excellence. 

§ 15. Without giving details of his campaigns, we 
may briefly state that, by the end of 1662, he possessed 
the Konkin from Kalyan to Goa, about 250 miles of 
I coast; ana the rable-land above, from the Bima to the 
| Ward*, about 160 miles in length, and in breadth at 
.its widest, from So pa to Jinjtra, about 100 miles. (See 
| map.) Through the intervention of his father he now 
1 was at peace with All Adil Shah of Bijapur. He took 
1 up his abode at thi. s period in Baighur. 

Anrnnpelb was sick at this riroo. (Ch. ui. § 3 [5].) 

Bomfta/ bad jafci b***n coded to the English. (Ch. rii. § f>.) 

The Portuguese had ceased to be faarci ur rcsnectod. (Ck. ti. 

§ 20 .) 


§ 16. Shavista Khan (ch. iiL) was now Viceroy of 
i»>v * ** the Ha khan ; and Sivaji, at peace with Bijapur, attacked 
Moguls, 4tid ravaged the country to the gates of 
u i*q.) AamngHbiid, where the imperial viceroy lived. 
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Sbayijrta Siraji assumes the title of 71*}*. 


i GIL T < !7, IS 

a.V 1GGS.4. 


■}- 


Ttr <nrrr>* ot j 
# SfcivjrUfx* Kate. | 


Shayista Elan marched southward, and, after storm¬ 
ing Chakon, took up his abode hi Pima, in cue very 
house where Sivaii was brought up, 

Sivaji now performed one of those exploits, which 
more than anything eUe, make his name famous among- 
his countrymen. With a party oi his men at nightfall: 
he slipped anperceived into the city, ming: in g with a ! 
marriage procession; passed through tat- nut-offices of 
the well-known house, and almost surprise 1 the KH«s 
in his bod-ehamoer. The Mogul craned with the loss 
of two fingers; but his son anu atr« ndarrs wer*- slain. 

Sivaji made off, and ascended bis hill-fort trf Singhur 
(twelve miles distant) aiciusr a blase of tor- hes. If 
this adventure did nothin:: -:s«\ it inspirited his men, 
and taught them to despise tne Moguls. 

§ 17, His n >z+ exploit wits the svk of Surat (Ch. 
vu. § 6.) Tins was particularly offensive to Aunagztb, Jjka ^ 
as pilgrims to Mecca embarked from Stint, hence culled 1 '. 
Bab-u!-Makkaa ; tkt gate of Mecca. 

o, jea; stilh‘1 0*. >1. H.*> w k * ncs^- ' ^d. rvt his death, of Amt, ? :Sa * k ft* \ 

p. .rto* N'ovo, and Tan] r . m a idui'-n to his ]igHIr. Tins the , i: r > 
foundation of the T^njore kiugjom. 

SWaji at tins time as tmed the title of Ittja* andj 
begin to coin money. He also collected a fleet of 
eighty-five ships, sailed down iho coast, sacked RArccior, 
ami plundered the adjacent country. He ev^n attacked 
some ve isels conveving pilgrims to V a, and thus 
doubly roused the Indignation of Aunmgzib, ever the 
champion of the Muh i n irnau an faith. 

£ 18 The emperor now sent Raja Jey SHnsr (of 
Jerpur) and Ddir Khkn into the Dukhan to efca«tu* 
riivaji, and to rod ace Bi j arur. Jeewant Sing and rruaur 
Mo&uim returned to Delhi. (Ch. aid?§ 9.) 
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CH. V. $ 19, 29. 

a. 3. 1685, 7. j 


Sivaji visit* Delhi. 


3ivaii’s snfc- 
TuU*u>ik. 


'Pou.A«lanoa of 

Mj “ITfctS* 


iadt‘p?ikk«£i. 


Simji in Delh-, 
1 &*>. 


His *>sc3pa. 


Bad policy. 


* Sivaii after a while submitted, and surrendered 
twenty of his forts, retaining twelve as a jagliir from 
the emperor. His son Sambaji was to become a com¬ 
mander of 5,000 horse in the Mogul army. He was 
also to have certain assignments of revenues, called 
jehoufc (or the fourth ), and Surdeshmukhi (or 10 ] r 
rent.), on some districts of Bijapur. This was the 
(ground for the ill-defined claims of the Mahrnttas in 
after times to plunder ana - extent monies from thr. 
inhabitants of even- province of the empire. 

Sivaji then joined the imperial army, and ?o dis¬ 
tinguished himself in the invasion of Bijapur, that th^ 
emperor wrote him a complimentary letter, and invited 
him to Delhi. 

§ 19. Sivaji accordingly, in March 1666, with his son, 
i set out fur the court. 

1 Aurungzib received him haughtily; and Sivaji, 
fin ling himself slighted, and, in fact, a prisoner, con¬ 
trived to escape witn Sambaji, and reached Eaighur ia 
December. (Shall Jehan died that month. Oh. ui. 
§ 9 -) 

Thus did th>‘ emperor foolishly throwaway the chance 
of eonven mg an enemy into a firm friend and vassal. 

Here wa^> a great opportunity mismanaged. 

i § 20. Jey Sing was unsuccessful in his attacks on 
j Bijapur, and was re a lied. Sultan Moazzim was then 
| made Viceroy of the Dakhan, and Jeswant Sing accom¬ 
panied him. Dilir Khun remained also as a check on 
both. Such was Aiirungzib’f jealous policy. 

Sivaji now op-nly, fora time, resumed his old altitude 
of defiance but soon, through the intercession of Jes- 
! want Sing, obtained most favourable U j nua fruiu Au- 
1 rungzlb . and in fact wax left in perfect independence; 

I though, doubtlcbi; this was dune with the intention of 
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Aumngwib in vain tr'M to ■’lbtiue Siraj: 


Icp v : •:». jg • 

; x.o. lGo<J, 73 . 


I crushing liim T when an opportunity should present j * 

I itsdf. 

I In 16o^ he compelled th«* cour.s -7 Bijapur raid Col-j 
V con da to p:»v him tr.MiK- 

He enipi- yM the yean and lG6f> in revising rp-tea. 

I and completing the internal arrangements vf nis « .^”' L 
I kingdom. j 

§ 21. A.t ruis rime Sultan Moazzim and Jeswant Sing] 

| w« re regularly p-vr-iving mo my fr**cu Stvuji. This 

R coming to the know-edge of Anrungzih, he wrote to* 

■ threaten both «ri»h punishment, if the -‘mountain rat ” j 
I were not caught. Sivajh n r rmis-d into activity*! 

I be-_ >n t. * -.-ize upon the forts around. iollv 1 * to * ‘ r: 

fj storming of Kaighnr famous. *u whieh tufair TuAn^ji; 

' ?L■ : 1 sr. : -ue of ilia !ii;wr. famous warriors, wa.** slain, f 
[ H ak -ec. n»t run- sa**L *i Surat; hut the Engliah; ^ ; 

| • .*. siu y dof. Qded their factory. |Oci dt-c 

■ • 

! §22. In 1**7 V Hivap -v is solemnly enthroned at ... 

i Ka He was th*n weighed against gold; and the 

:: sum, Id/ OU ; iho-;t ten stone), given to Brail-' 

L* rnaiis. From that time he vssum^d tie* n .■>»* high- S 
[ soun*ling tit/ s, and maintained ait>r/lUaaruyal dignity 
f in all his a» tions, 

A: ‘he time of hi> >n rlir»»n 'u-.-nt, Mr. Henry Oxer Jen 
/Gov -uor of Bombay, J707 17at Ka.gfcur, ‘ " 
negotiating a treaty iH-tWct-r* S. v iji and the English. i 
Tin* f»trmer agr»*ed, anting other things, *0 give c< ru-j 
r-» Ti" itioii tv tie. English ior l**." s ar Eaj ».par. , 

J 

5 23. Iu H>7o Sivaj! undertook his e-lebrat,d 

dite o into tic. His object was to enlom* ink 

claims to h.tif thie ]*ossei>i»i»>a3 of Shnhj: f , j 

In his wav he k'd au interview with Kuto Shah of 
Goleonda, when a treaty wus negotiated &*#*•**& th*m. 
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CHL V. *> 34. i 

a.* i67T, ot 


BL* v^r.hujpaam. 


■ i r 4 t* v* * v - -.aft 

Suu h. j77. 


la Tuij^r*, 
lu77. 


Hl^ wra. 


Hu .ieaui, 1*30. 


£#£ iTAHBATTA mSTOBY . 


Jill’s tkitl 


ustant*e *>f the nunmise hold which his ancestral 
■: had cq his ruind occurred un this march. He 
a wrac-iv' of Bbiaritnl on has route, and was , 
w r.r up co such a pitch ui *nihu&:;w:ia by the j 
pe’ »>• t-s and ceremonies he perfornwni there, chat he < 
drew qi- sword to sacrifice himself before tL** itnaj.* of ' 
the goddess. He was prevented from consummating 
the sacnE.ce, and Ins future victories aud glories were 
announced by the priests of the teoipie. 

^ 21 . He soon made hias.df master of the whole of 
his father's jatghir; took Gtngi. Vellore, and many 
places : o tft* neighbourhood; and came to an agree- i 
na^nt with hts hili-broc her 1 enkaji, or then in ! 

Tan jo re. r>v wnieh a ncrtion oi the rovtm.es of tho ! 
whole territory in hju> possession was to be paid ium 1 
annually 

On ftis return he Dnmdered Jaina, and was atta< hod 
I bv Dilir Kh.ta s or<b>s n hi* way to Riighur with * lie 
plunder bet su-.«»-« led in oeatmg off his us3«cLutats 
ana marine us escape. * Ch. vm j 7.) 

\ 

§ 25. Sivaji Itad now a jrcat affliction in the bad j 
conduct of til* •rfj.DQO'iii 5 who, being put uiider 

' restraint for outraif^ous conduct. actually went < v-.r to 
jBidr Shin, wto strov . to use him m the furtLoricee 
J of in triples urun t his father; out, on the emperor • 
j ordering * "ar Le should J:*? s^ nt a prisoner to L>*lhi f 
jthe Mogul goa^ra: ecoiuvcd ar uis escape. 

5 26. SWap's •ast days drew near He died at I 
SjLi-.'ti jr i fever, brought on by a swelling in his kre-e- 
•joint, -a the 5th April 1680. 

To Si raj» must be coLCededfe high place among rhe j 
m. a who have pc«s* ss *U great ‘piuilitiee, ba-e huu a « 
migiicv powttf^to indue nee their fellow-men* and have j 


HI* •fecaatcx. 






















THE XA TTRA TTA HISTORY. 


S^nb.fcjl'9 wortliIas» character. 


therefore accomplished gr-afe things; and whose name 
and fame will endure. 

With him the dynasty may be 33 M t j have fallen. 
Non- of hir descendants hvl iar vigour r ability. 

31 rhnttm errata. d.ponded ir* nee forth on the 
feudatory chieftain:* and chicers of the kingdom. 


n 


ch. t. 7 «. . 

A-c. IGilu, £3. J 


Bi* liters. Itatsi 
foeoie. 


PAST TL— IfaHr.aTTA htstobt Fnoar T»rr d^th or 
SlTAJi (ltfeoj TO TSX U3£2AlIo!f OF SaHT (1708 • 


§27, Surabaja seevedd to the throng after over- -j 

, conii. t: a faction that wi-ru.d to sup^nude him. vnu to (: ‘A 
get up Raja Sara, a youngs son of SivajL (S»*e table,, 

1 ?. 172.1 ’ j 

He began his reicrn und-r most uniav e ratio <”ir urn- iL^trvarj. 
; stances. H's father iiad for* —a the rro ibl-s 
; unr^rained passions w Mild drrnn <»n his p*v»t>l^ He 
Sr i of ail o\r to death Soy* i ra Bab the m* 'tier of SAji. 

E«ia; and by this and oth^r execution* gained a| 
chs. e. f .» r tAr reltotless cruelty. 


$ 23. As ho had b« en a fugitive frrrn his father, so 
a. *■ Halutmmid .UtUlt, the fourth K.a of lanuagrib, j 
d- d r. . him ivr refuge. 

TliiS prince. after er gamine hi several fruitless. 
j to fwrtarow h'f f ither s pow *r ; di*gitst~«i ut 

! ill’s character and e nduei, quitted LU pror^iti.*.;. 

£ii loir : and over to Persia, where ho died *a 

| 170ri. (Ciu iii. § 9.) 

i 3 21 Samhaji meanwhile twwd Th Vro, but *rt * 

\ Tain; and vas engaged in petty hosuuiisi with the ^?ur» 
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m. 

satiate 

<*•*!*;* 

• ajk xsaa» as. 

j Portuguese and English, when tidings reached him of 

1 Jie design o ' Auruugzib to undertake the subjugation j 
| of the entire Drvkhan. (Ch. iii. § 3.) 
h Sul tin jloazzim was now sent as Viceroy to Aurrmg- 
# ihiUl for the fourth time; and the emperor soon fed* 
I lowed (a.x>. 1683), and took up his abode at Borhsapur, 

| spending the remaining twenty-four yean of his life 
| in this fruitless struggle* 

t 

* 

i 

AtxmB«tU* Sa . 
burtUojafcc, 

tasi. 


§ 30. SambajTs vara with the Portuguese ware dis- 
graced by the barbarity committed by both parties: 
neither gained any decided success (chi vi § 20); nor 
are these conflicts worthy of permanent record. 


Wen vftktka 
PoruwMMk. 


§ 31. Sambajfs minister wan a Brahman called 
KuluBha. who was learned; but totally unlit to govern 
a great state. The EAja himself was brave, but im¬ 
prudent; and, when no: in the held, gave himself tip 
te the most degrading vices. 

§ 32. During all AunmgziVs victorious course from 
1683 to 1689, Sambaji was tuosfc unaccountably in *: 'hinnhwsk j 
state or nearly total inactivity. 

He was dually surprised in a state of -intoxication at ’ as:—i r 

Saag&mrshvrtr, with Kuinsha. 

Sambaji was offered his life on the condition that he 
should become a Musa*mao. ^Tell the or. M 

said he, “that if he will pive me bis daughter. I 
will do so.” He added words, of bitter insult tot 
Muhammad. 

The enraged emperor ordered a red-hot iron to be ( eg* dwh, i«a I 
passed over his *»yes, his tongue to be torn out, and v%» »nn>«r <s# 
his head to be cut off. He and his minister suffered, \ 

at Tolapur, in August 1689. 

His death aroused,the Mshrattsa to form scheme of 
TsngiTO but did not daunt them. *’ I 



_ » 
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A*X> LfCS. 

1VO*. 


The third 

H*K 
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§ 33. Sambaji left a son six year* old, whoso name 
^ ? ira i* ; w ^° i« known In history by the name 

; of Saha (Shao), meaning thief,. a nicknames given to 
him by the emperor. This boy and bis mother were. 
taken prisoners soon, after. He remained a prisoner 
till after Aurungrib’a death. He is considered the 
third B&j* of the Mahrettaa, 

§34. Meanwhile Baja RAm, the half-brother of 
Srunbajl, was declared regent; and making a rapid 
flight, established his court at Gingi Thither the 
emperor first despatched ZulfikAr Khan and Baud 
Khan Pannt [Ch. iii. § 9 (12)], and afterwards the 
Prince KAm fiaksh ; but owing to various intrigues, 
the place was not taken till 1698; and then Raja Ram 
was allowed to.escape and take refuge in Visalgurh. 

La. 1700 the emperor in person took Satara; and in I 
the same rear Raja Rfun died. 

His widow, Tura Bfd, assumed the regency; and this ! 
desultory strife between the Moguls and* 
was kept up till the emperor's 



§ 35. Tho contrast between the splendour of the 
Mogul camp and army and the rude and irregular 
hordes of the Mahrattas at this time is very striking. 
The emperor's army consisted chiefly of a vast assem¬ 
blage of choice cavalry, men of imposing stature and 
apf^earamse, splendidly armed and mounted, and ohoser* 
from every province of the empire. He had also large 
bodies of well-disciplined ixdaatry, and his artillery 
waa served by Eurot^m gunnsrsC Vast numbers of 
elephants attended the army. The accounts given of 
the pomp and luxury of the camp are well-nigh in- 
credible. Enormous tents reproduced all, and more 
than all, the iendcrari of the palaces of Agra and 
Delhi In bis encampment the emperor was surrounded 


§ 























TEE MAEBATTA BISTOBT. 


T*« MocuiM sue JKa&sttaa onapmd. 


■mt.i «rrea&?r magnmcence than probably acr oo^nfaw 
of any age or nation. And it ia still more Mton.shinc 
0 ' earn ' . l f at 1111 oxact duplicate of all the encampment 
WL* provu.- -j ; so that when the urrnv was on it?» march 
, e e “Pf ror and L ns coart found at' ->ach. haltinc-place 
the whole apparatus o£ luxury and state. 

ane expense muo; have been eaurmou 3 ,and exhausted 
the revenues of Hindustan. Meanwhile the sight oi 
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CH. V 1 37. 

4 d 1700-7. 


au Uu3 uisplav intended to strike awe into the 

3211 Litis of r-r.-i, to n*r»nr»>i . 


-l-. ~~ aw 

minds ot the various nations of the Dakhaa. 
Akbar wild in ciie Mogul omnp! 


IV** 


Bat no ’ 




^ ^l e r thoughtful student the mde enennrflu rtottUmta 

ment of the Mahre:^ presents a more interesting 
subject of contemplation; for, in the long to, •hen- 
j were the conquer* re. There, a few thousand irregular 
horsemen assembled in some wild region, with little 
provision and no superfluities of an^ kind. They slept : 
irith their hors**s bridles in* their hands, swords br 
their sides, and their spear* stuck into the ground bV 
their horses' heads, with u blanket or horse-cloth ex- 
tended on the points of their spears for a shade. Th*nr 
one idea was plunder ; and the caravans with supplies 
and f n i^ure for the Mogn! armies, which, were alvravsi 
on their way from Hindustan* afforded them rich and \ 
constant booty, a ee prolonged contest co them wa* 
exciting. instructive, and gainful. 


tmk 




§ 37. It was tfe.w that the last years of Aarmicwb 
wen* liLim h.‘m. 2u!;ibir hlhun, h.>w-v**r, distinguish «-*i 
him self greatly amidst the sloth, corruption, and vice 
of the Mogul aniLu* 3 . 

The emperor was old. He had trusted none, and 
was beloved by aorie. His sons were prepared* word- * <■** *****■ 
“g to pr ecedent, to contest the throne tpon hi* death. 
Everywhere uncertainty, distrust* an d p^. 
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I' 

til * ‘ 

# 

* 

* 

tiuied; jet tbto emperor persisted to the lost in his 
fntile (mdmrxmrt to mice* the Mahrattas. Fort after 
tort was stormed; bat the depredation* of the Mah- 
rattae, whom patriotism and the last of plunder kept 
on the alert, multiplied and extended in evenr directioo. 
Meanwhile the Moguls were degenerating fast; and it 
becmme daily more evident that the death of the em- 
peror would be' the signal for a general breaking up of 
the decayed empire. On one occasion, in the vear.! 
before Aurnngxtb’i death, his armies sustained a com- \ 
plete defeat; and the aged emperor him seif narrowly 
escape^l being taken prisoner. He now* returned to 
Ahmadnagar, where he died, February 21, 1707. 
(CL iii. § 9.) 

Whatever judgment may be passed upon Anrungzib 

IB other respects, it must be acknowledged th.it he 
mganllj failed ia bis schemes against the Mahrotta*. 

PART IIL—Xanana Hraronr rsox m Ltftrx- 
rtOB or 9lmr, 1709, to m (Szcosn) Earn,* 
or P&nrat (1761). 

f 

AUmtelMM. 

§ 88. Silm, the grandson of Siraj}, was *t2i a 
prisoner. Aurnngxib had behaved to him with un- ‘ 


enrying kindness; had made arrangements for his 
marriage with two Mabratta heiresses; and had restored 
to him his grandfather’* &mwj sword Bbavioi, with 

rcJvwtW 

that of the murdered Afxal Khan. There wao even an 1 
intention at out time of releasing him, and of granting 
to the Mahr&ttae a percentage on the revenue of the 
districts they occupied, on the ooadition that they 
should maisttrs tranquillity thermit, and remain 
faithful to the imperial GoreraxasaA 
■. . ■■ ■ ’*■ , ,.V , l 
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§ 39. AumSilbton thf death of his hUhcr. carried r few*« 
out this plan; aaa. in 1708, Saim obtained pcawwjion , 
of Satfir.l, though T4rn B&i and her eon Sivaj? effected &■ a 
to consider him an impostor and strove to maintain 
their position, till the death of the latter in 1712. 


This rear alao wita sam d cha <kaUic£ Sfcih \Ua l* (dwul T^n 
§ 10, II); rrhiah war toon foll o wed bf the mrW of tfc# /a» , 

noWnad Zalftkar KUa, andaf hi# voitM JahSndlr gfctt. J* Iu« f. 
this time* also, the faaooa NLaim.ol X«1kvw first aapaMad 1 ZaiijsA# 

| 5Tunfl*.«^3i tir 


Vioaroy of tba 



(CK uL § U.) 


jtaift* 


§ 40. SAhu’s po w e r w»e' cottsotidAted by the win 
measures of his able minister, BAxJUt VmwwAjrAxw, an 
able BriUmxan, who about this time (1712) was received 
in to his service, and coat be considered the second founder 
oi the Mahmtt^eonfedootioiu BAJajt was first sent cm 
an expedition against Amfria, who had made himself 
master pf the coast sooth of Bombay, and succeeded in 
bringing him to terms. This waa so acceptable to Saba 
that BAlAjt Vishwanith waa, on hi* return, made Prarwi* 
or prime, mini iter; an office which had. carried little 
authority with it before his inns, but which his ability 
soon made* *ram<nmt, and which he was able to make 
hereditary n hit family. From this trine the BHUusanr 
Pesbwasare the real heads of the Mahmtta eonfede* 
ration; the Rajas, the descendant# of the great Smjt, 1 
being merely nominal rulers, living in splendour, as) 
state prisoners, in Sstixd. 

BiLij? VuJnrmnAth. the IVihwt* acted tb* par* In India (\7tt- 
172£>> uivrarO# 'tim d-yteendaaid nt lb* grm* tHrmjK tfcal fopOK 
th«* nnrwf of the peiae*. perfo rm e d la ttmaea, io 7£3, t ffl w in hj 
tint d^^'smdasSa .ii tb# <r». Ciena, 


j«sr 


Vbiiwi't A *m* Ska urn tftb M a# fimama f 

ta» Sim, feemtlw a »iata r uay wte w M i*fcieaimswia dm 


§ 4R Slhn himsstf was m 
indolent and ' 
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PeshwA, sad openly acknowledging himself a vassal of 
Delhi; yet under BAlaji the ^Mahratta power was at 
this time.extended nod consolidated in a most remark* 
able manner. 

u^2SS^.fo«2£S~- * oh —* *“• 

§ 42. Negotiations between 8Ahu and the court of 
Delhi were set on foot, in consequence of which, in 
,eti718, BAlxjt in command of a large contingent was 
plj eent to Delhi, to assist thedeiads. This was the begin¬ 
ning of Mahratta indumee in Delhi, with which, till 
1**#. they were henceforth to be so closely connoted. 
At this time the 8eiad Hussain, by treaty, ceded to 
them the CftoafA, or fourth part of the revenues of the 
Dukhan, the Swrfc*kmuki, or additional ten per cent., 
and tfc* Shecmji, or absolute control of the countries 
about Puna and Sat Art. 

Their included PAna, Sdpa, IndApAr, Waf, the MAwaN. SatArA, 
KurAr, Kuttan, MJLn. PhnliAn. MullcapAr, 7ari%, PauAla, Aierah, | 
Jtmlr XolhApAr, ead a frwit part of the Kuokaa. From tLis • 
Ucia tho Mannual aiea to be ubiquitous. a 

Thim t rrmtf «u tba real oommma cvm m t of XahxaAfT supremacy, rt 
favatbeta r»t«wa**l a claim aj>-- «v«rr 9oattuaa %tmt% atfordim? a 
lAauwU* prvtaxt for Umr iMmadhg pubt'inee 

§ 43. An elaborate revenue system was now devised 
by Dalai!, by which, while the Mahrattas extended and 
enforced their exactions, the Brahman influence more 
and more predominated. 

BABjt did cot iccf mrnrtt hit r*um from Delhi. Ho died in 
October 1720. **>0 after the battle of ShAbpAr, which defrayed 
the pow«r of the heiadi, and eaubiiahed Mohammad £lmh ujxia 
the throee of the decaying empira. (Ch. iiL § 15.) 

- S 44, BLrl Nio (L), the eldest son of BalAjt, sue. 
ctvded to the titb of Peshwa. He is generally styled 
the sacovn Pzaawi, and retained the oflice till his 
in 1740 . • - 




















5 45. About the jear 1724* several Mahratt* officer*, rv* rw *z 
wkoafterwards ber-imeindependent Un*i**m. or founders! 
of states. r«»33 to distinction. The first of xUr** wm 
MuUiavji Houri*, & cftTmlrr soldier of the Sudra ».wte; \ fCbn*. j rr > 
to wh«»m Indor was awi^neii in 1733. Toe l wa*; **>*«• 
IMnoji Scrota, a descendant of an old Bljpiit f’unily/ a4 *' l ““* iJ5 *‘ 
who was at one time the Pffhwi’s slipper-beanr. and 
wa« promoted for his fidelity in this humble position. \ 

The third was Udw* PCaj& (ch. i. § 1% an enterprising 
warrwr of Milwi The fourth was Pruul thnrviB 
(or cowherd)* ton of Dfcunaji, who hf rabur and 
treacheiy rose to ecainmcn. 


5 4o* THE SIND LI FAMILY. Chap. r. § 45. 

a *£am* wm». 

Blxrvt 9L THeH l7Si 

I 


J at a pa. 

5 6 k 

I 

jA*XOJt„ 

§ 77 . 


DcttajI. 

§ 63 . 


Jerri *u 


xeiut: 


CM 170* 
jua 


Eodar]L 
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Atuiad S. 

I 

Dacca? !L 

Kftep* # mr» nfcJ wK«i» ho 
lafg iwd i rf in 1791. 
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IOTP HAHJUTTA HISTORY. 


ru*h*d in and 
tb*R4j*'« 

victory. 


4. 


xTtr. 


TV» ¥ ihipSi 

but*, am. 
(!*<*> 




Tha fifth vu Fatih Sera BhohslS. 

JWWta* Tlra BU ts ITO. » wmnu rati 
ttow W child *t lU f?«t. cr/ic* ont that she U#*lic*ted him to 
This chflil called f4Uky ja cocaoiamomioa of U 
Ha w ou*W o< AkmikA. (Ccrap. eh. &L $ 15.) 

The tilth. was PajuajI Bbohsa*, who was chiefly 
employed in BerAr. 

§ 46, BAjJ 3Io'* greatdesign vsi to extend Mahratta 
power in HiadOtUn. In a debate before Sahu, he said, 

** Sow it our time to drive Strangers from the land of 
i the Hindfis, and to acquire immortal renown. By 
directing our effort* $o Hindu*tin, the Mahratta flag 
in tv ur reign shall fly from the Kiahtna to the Attock. 
Let ui it nice at the trunk of the withering tree (the 
Mogul empire), and the branches must fall of them* 
•elves! ,f 

Sahu,^ reused for the moment to the display of some- 
thing like the spirit of his grandfather, replied, “ You 
shall plant my flag on the Himalaya. You are the noble 
•on of a wortny fitter.*' 

Ta the yn*r 1727, a lots* sad deehltoey war between Kilim* 
akMalk tad B4jl Rio bc^-on, the make of which on tho whole 
were faroorable to tho Uahrmttaa. (Oh. iiL § 15.) The young 
PesbwA and the old KUim were now the principal acton or. the 

stage. 

• § 4T. The founding of the Kolhipft? RAj waa the first great 

schism among the 5Lnbctttaa. Samtyt, the mn of HAji* RAJ, the 
younger wife of KAj* Him, was the rival of 44ha, and Nizam-n!. 
Hulk * trove to foment the rivalries between the coarts of Kul- 
,‘hlpAr med S&tlri, bat the former never attained anr great 
' tt^lueaav It cemprieed the Kuokaa from Salsi to Ankolah. Rj 
trrar r in 17*JI, the independence of Kolhip&r was m.UwwkHlgvd 
by bihvL 

i ffisdfk ktairdam. It nms , 
nwilmu iu th» Sftvatiih 
la lai*. the Ki>a, ALi | 


arm -V i''!,4ini tba met ct % vwv m 
1mm under Ifljiniasr; Mhj w w ^ d *7 the 3 
Mstwry ; «j»4 naslt/ <smmm mu> ttvajl** f 

tfefe*, haartUjr arte* tbs Awftfcb, 
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c d. r 


1 S 1 

. j ** r>. 

TH.i. 


Then? »er* tTOflhl«w» ia 

Tbo conUHi^ffu^ tU* roatia««T* ia IC7. *a«i 

cormtry w v» rwuly nav. Colossi La Oi 
tiw jAopit&t reb«jiurn. 


5 48. By 1734 Mahmtta power waa, through the " 
connivance of Nizam-ul-Malk, fully rstahlished m f '****"*' 
Maliru, whr're JeySiog, the Rajput governor appointed 
by the emperor, a great scholar and astronomer, wi 
entirely under their influence. Dia BahadAr, a Bmh- 
: man, had been made Subahdar. and so oppressed the 
people that Baji Ban wan invited to come to their 
relief. 


In 1741, BAjf’ft son*, BalAjf and Chimnaj? 
pointed JSuLahdar* of Milwa by iUuhanuaad 


were ap- 
uhah. 


mass*, cm 


§ 49, Ca 1736, Bajt Rao, with hi# Mahrattan, alter a 
partial defeat inflicted on them by >Sadat Khan, appeared 
under the walk of Delhi; aud now lftuam«ul~llulk wa* 
induced for a time to return and assist the harassed 

emperor. 

Hr collected troops from every quarter, and, marching 
into M< wa, met Baji Rao near Bhopal. Both armies 
were large ami well supplied. Mizum.at first successful ‘Tltolmrtttuii 
in driving them from Delhi,afterward* allowed hrnurlf ***“ *"*•*> 
to t»e surrounded; aud. unable to eaoapo from the 
blockade, was compelled to sign a convention, granting 
to th*- P**sniva the whole of M«lw4 and th*: territory 
k twven the jKarbadtlah and the ChamboJ, and to engage 
to try to ' ',u Mftv lakhs of rupees from the emf*rur 
atj/ayaieut. r ?he iVshwa’a expense*. 

This cos Nizazu's severest wisfortuna. 


I: $ so. Soon aft-r this the tidings of the arrival of 

Xadtr Shalt rtat hed ifcijl Kuo. 

Sj Ho was greatly excited by the inte^igonew. u There 
i* now," said he, “but on* enemy is Him! ft ti n 



m* ■* 

*M au> 
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JTAdsr flhifc't 
letter to Biji 
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■ *k» I 


Hindus and Musafmans, tho whole power of the Dakhan 

spread our Mahrattas from 
the Narbaddah to the Chambal.” 

Nadir Shah’* retreat soon followed, and he addressed 
letters, among others, to Sihu and to Bnji Edo, bidding 
them obey Muhammad Shah, whom he had replaced on 
the throne, and threatening to return and punish them 
it they should disobey. 

2ffl£r* §5t Th«e was now war between the Portugese 
and the Mahrattas. The principal exploit that marks 
•tormin* of Batiein, May 1789, by the troops 
of Chimnaji Appd. the Peshwa’a brother. This was 
the-greatest siege ever undertaken by the Mahrattas. 
Ho krar and Siudia were both oresent. 

The place is memorable in after Mahratta history. 

(§ 88.) J 

hnSutbtSTESi iZaSivS} “ i ‘ , “ d Salsott. It la in rain, not 

oeen isnabitet tor half a century. There axe tbi* ten l ^ of Lav bum 
A imt L d* tch. vi. § 10), and o: the great AlbvtqnrqM*. ( f:h vt § 14.) 

(1> Talnm byPortnfuaw, 1384 9 * 

C--) Loat by rbe! a, 1 ? 30 . 

( 3 .) Taken by '^iterA 1780 (§ 101 ). 

(4,; Treaty in 1804. 


Bl|l Bio's Imk 
| act*. 


' The FeaMA'j 
■ trouble*. 

I <H*> 


a 52. Bajl Kilo, after settling his northern frontier, 
putting his affaire in MAlwA in order, and making 
treaties with the Raja of Bandelkband and the RAjputs, 
set himself to achieve the conquest of the Dakhaa and 
the Carnatic. (Comp. p. 134.) 

Nizam’s second son, Nasir Jung, was then at Auruug- 
Abiid as bis father's representative ; and, after a fruitless 
campaign, Bnjt was obliged to make peace with him. 

Tho Peshwi’a end waa drawing near. Ha had [-offered much 
annoyance from tl. rivalry o? D.imajt Gackwir (forai. er . f tho 
Biroda State)! Uiuhtrjt Bhoc •!«, ccurin and ancoesscr of Porsail 
(ftjunUer of tie >«ifcpur SUte), and Fatfh Sing Bhonald. 
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Wvmxamxy. 


§ 53. BAji Rao died in 1740 (28fch April). 

This ts au ®ra in Indian history. 

(1.) Muhammad Sbtih is on the throns of Delhi, which has 
ja ?.t been robbed by Nadir Shah of thirty millions jf pounds 
storting (1730). (Ch. iii. | 13.) 

;>.) Nadir SbAh, the Persian, Is reigning from Jlultin to 
1.. ... iu. (Assassinated in I7*i7.) 

. ; . Niz^\-ul.MoU:is Umk-ul-Omrah,or chief of the nobles in 

Dc.tvi; bat at this time transfers his title to hia eldest aoo, 
Gli ui-ud-dm, and marches to the Daknan, where luj second son, 
-w/.ir Jang, is planning to rnako himsolf independent. (Ch. iii. 
i lo.) 

(t.) SAdat tvhin is just dead. His r.eohew, Saider Jung, suc¬ 
ceeds him in Oudb (1739). (Ch. iii. § 17, 18.) 

The Jits bavo recently finished the fertiheattons of 
Bhartpii/, a city to be sJkerwairds twice besieged, by Luka and 
by CoiHOVnv&rn. 

«tj.) Ai’-vurdi Khln has made himself master of Bengal, Bahir, 
and Orissa (17 k». 

(7.) The Kohiihu, under Alt Muimraqiad Khan, hare recently 
established themseives La Eohilkhand. (Ch. iii. § 15; ch. ix. 
§ 30 .) 

(&) Dost All succeeded as Nuvrub of Arcot, in 1733. His 
son-in-law, Chanda baheb. by his infamous treachery, obtained 
poj-lesion, of TrioainopoLy in L736. £Ch. vii. § 7 (13, &c.)] 

(9.) 8yajl, grandaon of- Yeok&ji or Ckoji, tiivajl's brother, is 
ruler of lanjdr. 

(10.) -TLe English and French have not as yet risen above the 
rank. Ci petty trad»?rs. # (Comp. ch. via) 

(11,} ih«*" Po-iugucse were humbled by the toss of Ba&seixa 
-(§ 51.). They never recovered tna blow. 

Myidr st-ate enjoved pence under its native rulers. 
(Ch. xii. % IT.) ’ 

Haidar AU was just entering ebu* service under Naodirij. He 
was then thirty-eight years of age. 

$ 54. Bajt Kjig was ambitious, a thorough, soldier, 
h .r~. . sf if-denying, persevering, and, after his fashion, 
patriotic. 

was no unworthy rival of Niza^-ul-Mulk, and 
wtel b*d th* > mighty arm of Mahratta power with in¬ 
comparable energy. 


1 S 3 


ch. v. 5 a- 

A O. *740, 


State of I'yiia 
about 1/»t>. 

I Delhi, the leth 
Mo^uL 



NuisaaJrXalk. 

f wrlb. 

£hsrtp 4 r. 


AH.mrrii KhAn. 
(Ch. iii. j Li.) 


Carcatia. 

l$35b 


X?37- 


BorelTOe. 

mod ire. 

The character 
ofda> 
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CH. V.J 55. 57. 

A.D. 1741, 6. j' 

>*UUi Bfcjl Ste, tte third" VeatwaL 

. V| 


1740. 

Th« LlaknUtas 
iii Uue Carcario, 
yirst Uatil 4 qf 
J.ia6 ir 
(This caw La 
a btti'j north of 
Chitor.) 


CfeNaAi flake b,a 
captito, 1741. 


§ 55, This rear the Mahratta* invaded the Carnatic, 
itta^ked Dost All, Nuw^b of Axcot, in the neighbour- 
aood of the Ihimaicheri pass, routed and slew him. 
iThey were bought oU by his successor, SafdarAii, who 
engaged them to attack Trichinopoiy, and dislodge 
; OhaudA S&h&h, his brother-in-law, of whose growing 
power he was jealous. (Ch. vii. § 7.) 

Trichinopoiy was taken (March 26, 1741). Chanda 
Sahcb was carried captive to Satard; and Morari Efio 
was left in charge of the city, which he held till 1743, 
when he was made chief of Guti, and evacuated the 
Carnatic. 


§ 56. Balaji Bajt Eao, commonly called the thibd 
Pesuwa, succeeded his father; not, however, without 
I opposition. 


Tho JkCafcrattm 
chiefs. 

(Comp. § 45.) 

P'ioathe ;*esi- 
deuce of the 
Fesliwda. 




thi* time, Ragbaji Bkonsl£ may be looked npon aa RAja of 
Berdr j Anaad* BLio Pviar, a* Rajs of Dhar; Damajl Geekwdr, 
as independent in Gajarit; Muihir R&o BolkAr, in tbo south. of 
ASillw4; Jaj-irj. ;>:n(iiht in the north-east of It&lwii; Fatih Sins? 
BhouslA, in Akulk6t; while fcamb*j» reigned in Kolhiphr. Sohn 
was in his IcLtnriona retirement in Sat4ri. Pftna about this time 
became the residence of the Feahwis, and may be regarded as 
the capital of tho widety-ertanded Mahratta confederacy. Thus 
rapidly had Sivaji’e kingdom grown. ;a 60 years* into an empire, 
destined in another 60 years to fall te pieces, f 1680-17-10- 
1800.] 1 L 


: § 57. B/Uttji now applied to the emperor (Muhammad 

emperor."* {Shah) for confirmation in his office. He was appointed 
j Subahdar of Malwa (§ 48). This was granted through 
■ the mediation of Raja Jey.Sing and ITizaia-ul-Mulk. 
2£*hjfr^dep»- 1 The province* of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, were the 


cation:* is Ben- 
p tl, B*£Ar, and 
OrjBa. 


scenes of continual wars between Ali-vardi Khan and 
Raghujt Ebons 1 #, which ended in the establishment of 
the Mahratta power in Euttack in 1751. 

Ali-yatdi at length agreed to pay chord. 
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THE MAKRATTA HISTORY 


BAUJl BAJi BAo, tha third FeafcwA. 


Ehaakar Pandifc, a creneral of Raghnji, defeated All-! Hoh-b ki^:. 
; rardi, >ad took prisoner Habib Sain, one of his 
generate, whom he induced to enter the Mahratta 
j service. This man repeatedly ravaged Bengal; and it 
: was oa this account that the Mahrafcta ditch was dug. 
j (Ch. vii. § 6.) The Pandit was afterwards basely 
assassinated by Albvardi. \ 


§ 58. How began the invasions of Hindustan by TheAMr-- 
Ahmad Shah Abdali, which ended in the terrible over- ^ 
throw of the Mahrnttas at Panipat in 1761. On this ; (ch. ui.: ; 
occasion he was defeated at Sirhind, by Ahmad Sfulh ,; 
the son of the emperor. 



$ 39. Sfc-hn died in 1748, and was succeeded by Him Raja, the ’ The do *th of 
posthumous son of the second JSivajt. whose birth had been kept k7iS 

a secret (1712); bat Baiiji, with his usual duplicity, contrive 1 pJ^rTj'v ^ 
to maintain big ground, and to involve in ruin those who would 
have maos the death of .the R&ja an occasion for attempting' to j 
3 hake hia power. 

§ 60. Tilra BAi, the grandmother of the RAja, took occasion. TiraBkij 
when Baiijt was absent on an expedition agniust Salabac Jang intrigues, 
and M. Bisay (ch. iii. §16), to imprison Rum Raja, whoie hdeticy 
to the P^shwa could not be shaken, and to call in Damajt Qaek- 
w&r to “ rescue tho Mahratta state from the power of the 
Brahmans.” 


§ 61. Baliji’s energy enabled him to overcome this confederacy. BiUil and rh 
2 Hb war with Salubat Jang and Bnssy, though he sustained a Ziuim. 
great defeat from tr* French at RJjapdr, was terminated by an (l~ i» ff.r ■ • 

armistice in April 1752, without dishonour to tho Mahrattaa. iaL -~* ? ' 

from Boaati) 


I 


§ 63 . Meanwhile Baghuji Bhonsle had secured the whole tiw 
province of Kuttack as far as Bala#W*, and cad wrested from clue r. i:u 
the Hyder&bAd dominina all the districts between the Wain. fJB. 7 V w.*r T thu 
Gi igl and the GodAvarh (Gomp. § 134.) He died'in 1755, and 
was jmcceeded by his eldest son Janojf. (§ 7*A) intuit.) 
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Hia character. 


JU^obA'. 

{ history. 

i 

t ( Commonly, 

| *<*riiutiaJMo) 


tee mahbatta histobt. 



Varies* atstott* chittfs. Aagxi*. 


§ 63. It is about this time that Rcigy> 7 ivtha Rdo (or 
liagob i), brother of BAIaji, who w;u§ to play such an 
important part m the'first (English) Mahratta vmr, 
begins to appear in history. He was brave: but rash, 
tuii of ambhion. foolish, and headstrong. "Whatever 
he attempted was showy but ill-considered, and he 
invariably rained every cause he undertook. 

In 17ol -to tod hiui in SCcrrvt fat thi tizno Chro waj in Arcot), of ^hich be 
•cujri.j strove to spat no^ses-rioo ; aid in 1755 he to*k AliUAd^bed, the cunited 
ot Gujarit, ^ruch -waste marge of Lamaj’; 

. He ^ £**4^ in 17.^, ami the Indo3«noe of BALaji ^rare to 

nan aodto Chunnaji 'son of Chimnaji App*, troth*? of Baji Rdo) 

the chief niana^yemaat of niLura. 


Kolkir and 
, Sim it* 


§ Of the other Uaibratra chiefs tbo most active now wr.it> 
jhaihur b. ikdr {see tables, § 75 # and p. 19 I), and Javapa 
India. Tfe e former was hn chief airter of Mir SLabubodfn or 
Crb^i-un-dta IT. (c!>. iii. $ If,) in the uepoeition of Ahmad Shah 
and the elevation of Aiaxn$tr II in 1754. 


Tin pirates on 
tbo ireatem 

COOat. 

Sldia 


j Jlajlra. 


I (Gheriab, S3 
I nultfj N'.N.W. 

) £**oan Goa.) 

Jutgrim. 

, (Ch.t*.$8.) 

, TLe Pncr? Lab do. 

strop the 
■ pirates' strong¬ 
hold, 17S3,175A 


5 65. ’Hie English at this time came into closer 
contact with the Mahractaa. Along the 'western coast 
there were several chiefs of Abyssinian descent, called 
Sidi 8 (a. corruption of S^dad, a name generally given to 
Africans in India). The most important of these was 
the Sidi of Jinjira, an island in the harbour of Rajapur. 
His ships swept the whole western coast. Another 
chief of great power was Tulaji Angria, one of a race of | 
pirates whose head-qu: liters were at Vmadrug , or ’ 
Gheriah, and Savemarug. The Sidi of Jinjira was- i 
from 1733 an ally of England. 

Several attempts were "made by the English, in concert I 
with the Peshwa, to rescue Surat from the Sidi of 
Jinjira, and to prevent the piracies of Angria. Com¬ 
modore James took Saverndrng in March 1755; aad in 
1756 (Colonel) Clive with Admiral Watson, by direc¬ 
tion of the Bonjpay Government, undertook and.effected 
the utter destruction of the pirates’ stronghold. (Oh. 
viii. §27.) 
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T3E MARE ATT A RI3T0ET. 


Tt« Zenith and —idle <jf Kaliratt* Proapwity. 
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CH. T. 68. 
i*^>. 1757, 61. 


^ treaty between the Bombay authorities (Governor} 

Bouctu^r, 175U-17S0) aBd the Peshw.T concluded! 
in October 1756, by which, among other things, ten! (0r r^t r*. 
villages, in eluding Bankufc, with the command of that toriu > 7J ini, ‘ V3 
river, were given to the English. " j ] Tjm 

§ ^8. The year 1/57, which the battle of Plassey has The .ttahrattx? 
Tendered memorable in English history, was marked i ^***** 1757 . 
by an invasion of the Carnatic by the Peshwa in person. 

Mysor was then under the power of Nandiraj, the 
Eiwin of Chick Kiscaa Bay?j*; and Haidar Ali, an 
adventurer, whose rise resembled that of Sivaji, was 
then coming into notice. The Mahrattas levied tribute 
from aiysor (though a brave resistance was made), as 
well as rroni the NuwAb of Areot, Jluh&mmad Aii, then 
under British protection. {€h. iii. § 12.) 

#07. In 17’>, afteryarioas intnm? , *he Bombay Government obtained 

0 and port u fcu r t, m spu* o; <>pjx>aitioa itom Puxa. A ptmaiou 
wasr £i?en to '.aa tifnlar j&J The title became «jxtinct in 18cl 

§ 68. In 17C0 the Mahrattas obtained their greatest 
success, a3 in 1761 they sustained their most disastrous 
defeat. 

The battles of CTnoHtn and PInipat respectively 
mark the cwtaiutaent of their highest elevation, and• 
tb « estruction of their hopes of ever ruling India. jtfwtui i; rh<* 

Cnoeta, The Peshwa cad obtained possession of i STw 
Ahmadnagar, to wrest which from him, Saisbai Jung\* 
and Nizam Ali marched against him. The result was 
a complete victory to the Peshwi, whose chief officers 
Wi-re Sivadasha Elio and Ibrahim KMn Ghardi, an able 
Mu^alnnln in the 21.ihrat.Ui service. A treaty followed, 
by which IXuu.itabad, Asirghar, Bijapur, and the pro¬ 
vince of Aurungabad, were made over to *he Mahrattas. 

The Moguls were thus confined for tlfe time within f Me*ni» 
the narrowest limits jiuiaiw* 


The 3fahr?ttad 
ulcer thi: i altlo 

0 1 V iIijMl- 
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THE MAHRATTA HISTORY. 

* ♦ 

OH. v.: o. to, 

A.D 17wO, 1. 

Events »Mck 1®4 to tho {woond) Battl® of Plaipat. 

The Muhrattaa 
tail. 

Had the Mahratta3 now possessed lofty and patriotic 
aims, they might have become tho rulers of India. 


Th® tidicg-s 
from the aoxta- 
vcsi. 


Or tho Second, 


The 

which load to 
tlis fourth 
tattle r>: Piai* 
pat, 17*51. 

hCrMunu. 
<Ch- iii. 5 19.) 

(ihixi-ui-cin. 

IV. 


The AbdAlTs 
tourth in v audio®. 


Ra*robi xad 


Tho foolish 
L '.Uor expe¬ 
dition. 


Ahmad 8 Ab- 
dili e ifth 
invasion. 


The Pretender. 


§ 69 . The PeshtTvft was encamped on the bank of the 
Manjcra, near fJdghir. He was triumphant; but he 
was to hear tidings there which would break his heart. 

§ 70. L It is necessary to give a summary of the I 
! events which led to the focteth battle of Jtanipat, 

J before entering upon an account of the battle itself, 
j (See eh. iii. § 19, 20.) 

i (1.) M&ltdn and LAhdr had been conquered by Ahmad Shah 
j Aodali in 174*. (Cb. iii § 18.) 

j (2.) Mir Muna, v/ha was made viceroy of these conquests by 
thim. died in 1756, and left: a widow. Great; confusion ensued, 

• and the Sikhs greatly increased. 

(3.) Mir ShahAbodin, Vaair of Delhi (grandson of Nit&xn.ul- 
i Mulk, commonly called Ghazi-ud-din IT.), inyaded this province, 

: claiming the daughter of Mir Mann, who had been betrothed to 
! him; s-cised on tub widow, carried her la Delhi, and appointed 
Adtna Beg governor 

{ b.) This brought the Ahdlii across the In*ins for the fourth j 
tunc. He marched on Delhi, took it, plundered it, and aho j 
Muttra ; and left it in 1756 (the year of the B. r ack Hole), leaving | 
Xczii>*ud*daala. a Rohilla chief, iu charge of Al&mgir IL 

(5 ) Mar Shahabodia allied himself with Ragoba, and by force ; 
| recovered Delhi and the charge if the emperor’s person. .Like 
ail RagobA’s doings, this was foolish. The AMAH was not to be 

I trifled with. 

(6.) RagobA invaded LAhor, making a splendid but temporary 
conquest (May 1758). This was the cause of the war of tho 
. Mahrattas with Ahmad ShAh AhdAli,and from this maybe dated 
i tho beginning of the decline cf the Mahracta power. 

J (7.) The RohiUa, 2s'aztb-uU-daula, and Sfhuja-ud-dauia, iSTuw&b 
of Ortdh, took up arms in self-defence against the Mahrattas ,* and 
| Ahxpad Sh&h Abdafl crossed the Indus for the fifth, time, to aid 
the <x>nfederates against the hated Hindu race. He w&3, however, 

! as mach an object of terror to the one party as to the other. 

(8.) Mir SkayVbodin uow pat Alamgir II. to death, and up 
Shah Job An, son of Ham Baksh (table, p. 122), as emperor. 
(Comp. p. 138.) 


} 
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Ti is nodtUu riftld of the flfahratta*. 
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CKAP. V S 70. 

ad. 17€1. 


Gh-izi Sees. 


4 (9.) A!2 Gohar (ohAli A lain II.) escaped, and became a tor.l »n 3b*h Alam a. 

• the hands of Shaja-ud-riaoia of Ondh. {Ch. ix. $ 13.) His 
\ history is intimately connected with that of the E.igiisb nrnier 

( (10.) Mir Sh.uiibodtn, abandoning hia puppet .impsrqir, sought 

I refugo i<rth Sura] Mai, RAia of the Jits. Ail waited -he issue of 
\ -he Abdiii’s resistless invasion. 

(li.) The Mahrottas, under M. H- XToIkar and Buttaii Sindin, i Thpbaftio of 
; retreated along the west bank of the Jumna, before Ahmad Shah 
vbdail, and lose two-thirds of their number near Delhi Hero " ' 

Duttajl and Jntiba were killed- . . 

(12.) A farther slaughter of UoBAr'a troops by the Afghans' Sikan'ira. 
took place at SLkandra, near Delhi. ' | (About xJ-f 

iS.t. from 
JDuilii., 

§ 70 , U. The battle itself: tkt fTlodden-jield of ths j Th* fourth 

i idhrcMas. .uuieofPim- 

• 01. 

. • I • 

(1.) Swadasha ttao BhAo and Viawns Eao. son of thr ?e<?e<vA, ’ Northward, 
now marched northward to recover the lost reputation of thnj 
MAhract&s, and co drive the AfghAna beyond the At cock. Cdghir! TLs *uiMox> of 
had unduly elated them. j th* 2£ohi.utiu». 

The struggle was to be fined: it was to give, they said, all | 

India to a Hindi! power. ‘ 

(2-) They hud 20,000 chosen horse, 10,000 infantry and artil-l Therr?. -*j. 
Iwy, under Ibralum Kuan Ghardt, who ha<d been trained bvj 
B-u’ -y, uhougn now in Mahratta employ (§ 68). 

{ ».) The Vfa.hrauas (and it was a sign of decay), contrary to; Thr MabratU 
I k>ld custom. V the hold with great splendour. All Mnhratta ' «ra»y. 
jfcU 1 ’vero \-dercd to join them. 

Among those present were Mulhar Bdo Hoikir, Jank«»il .Siudia, Thr leaders and 
i Damajv Oaekwir, Jeswaat Bio ?uar, nod representatives or, 

- every Mahratta family of coni*e«,*u rt *<'/?. SuHi Afal, tho Jit 

f chieftain of Biir.rfptlr, was their principal ally. 

The total number nf Mahrarui troops nt^embled was 35,000 Total, 
b-^rse. foor, and about 200,0(0 Pindarfe and followers.; 

Tk v had 2u0 pieces of cannon. j 

The Mulxi iaadana hau 46,800 horse, 38,000 foot, and 70 pieces 
iof camion. 

I (4.) 'Without much difficulty the Mihrattas occupied Delhi, In Delhi, 
and fcno ambitious Hlvadajha RAi proposed tp place VigwOs R/U»,j i 

the eldest son of he Peshwi, on the throne, Incl thus to assume 
lithe empire of Hindustan. Tbi.t wan postponed, howover, tili ‘ 

^the Afghans should have been driven across the Indus. 
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CHAP V. § TL 
A- d 176JL. 


Tho VazIt of 
Oudh. 

1 


A pretender. 

! P. 122. 

I 

Fabian policy 


Tt a battle. 


I Bearhoftbi 
1 Mahratta 
lesulera. 

; The day &ft«r 
■ tbs battle. 


The tiding*. 
BaUjl JsnlnUn. 


ZVath ofBAUJl 
a Bio, 1761. 



Th* rLxLUa Field of tlxs afcUurattasu 


(S.) Sivadasha RA%, by his arrogance, a’iendted the J it loader 
and his-Rajput allies : and while the Ilinddj wmvv.thas s?.;:u»ug 
p, the Aou ili induce l Sbcja-ud-daula M’ Oudh to j do. ha f?U</w 
1 Mubamma tea*: though ie no ver became a vtpiwni enemy or tfco 

m ttt us, add often acted the part of a mediator 

(A > The ^labratta leader now rei ed Jawan Bukht, son of All 
G-hdy (ShAh AUm II.) to the throne, and marched •■■.it of Dulhi. 
The AbdAU crowed to the western bank.‘of the Taaina and 
followed the Mahrafctas to PAnipat, -vher^ they had scrcmgiy 
| intrenched themselves. 

i (7.) From October 2& to January 6, 1761. continual Hkirmiihei 
[took plaoe; but the AbdAli, adopting: ® Fabi-in policy, steadily 
I refused a general. engagement: Tho improvident Mahrattas 
were withoat provisiotu or money; and were, in fact, closely 
besieged. 

(H ') On the 7th January. Siradasha R4o sent a ne'e to their 
friendly mediator, Shaja-uddanla. saying', “The cup is now full 
to :ae brim, and cannot hold another ^rop;” and tho whole Mah- 
ratta army, prepared to conquer orcbe, marched pet to attack 
the VfghAn camp. Fr*,tn daybreak till 2 v.\t, the rival cri?sof 
• k liar. Hvr, l£l■&■>,” and *• Dtn.” reaoundod. The Afghans 
were physically stronger, and in this terrible struggle their 
powerecfcr.durap.ce at last prevailed against; fcto fierceenthusiasm 
of the Mahrauas. 

rJ.) By i a. VUwas &k> was killed. In despair Sivadasha 
Bio descended f r ora his el rphant, mounted.hia horse, and charged 
into the thickest ot’ the tight. Kb was. seen no more. Je3wauc 
RAo Piiar also was killed. 

(10.) Holkar left the held early, with semo imputation on his 
fidelity to hia cause, Or-maji GaekwAr also escaped. Thousands 
perished in the flight, and rue remainder wore surrounded, taken 
prisoners, and cruelly beheaded cho next morning. Among 
these were Jankojt Sindza and Ibrahim KhAn Gh-irdi. 

(U.) Of the tew who escaped to bear-bo tidings to Peshwt*, 
who was still encamped between the Mantra and the GoctAror 
was Bulnjl JenArdin, who a:terwards. became so famous up-' 
hia official title of the NadA Farnavis (tiie lord of the rarer’ 
The announcement of the disaster was made in these tipirr 
words : :t Tuco psarls lxai '8 been dissolved, twenty-seven gold ui : 
ha 73 been lost, and of the silver and copper the total canm, 
cast up.” ^ 1 

§ 71. The Pesh^A never recovered tha shock, 
died at Puna in Jono. 
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Thm fourth Pa«&w4, HAda S4o. 


£o; 


ind ° ynt - charitable 

c^^trvSu. *" ffi9m ^ is by his, 

Tne *ho!e MAratta race <ras thus throtr- .«-« 
mourning m l?ni : then* hope of supr^mac - in t^V-. 
oad raaishe*3, yrlula er.^rv family bewiiied l s H*ad *' 
(Compare here eh. hi. § 21.) * M ^ ad * 


j CHAX T • , 

| i-D. 1761 

IXl 3 chantc * .r 


•V *rr\ 
;wi. »r.i- 


PiE J rv'.-~MAHBATTA UlSTOBT TOOK THE PoCSTH j 
5 ^°* OP TO THE ra> OS’ THE JW' 

AL- h .^ at ta Wae ( 1761 - 1752 / 1 

Pahxpat TO SitBAi. 

, n | '£ p T™:™g*‘ b f (! * tlvr>l was aLiocr Bio, the second t*,--. 
-“,'e £• ”' §«>.*»» y«.«mcKr brother of ihe unW- '■'•’••"•* 
&' ; Vh °, ^ ^iatyd to the office ’ V Vr.V - ■ 

1 e A •f' 1 ’ ‘.- e sovereign, who was still ini*" " ’ 

commement in 3abir;l. ^ suu 

di-Jfh^ira .TVv^rf at ' h °7 l S eof seventeen, and i stida -. 
Ui-u m 1 t' < 2, at ta*» early ttg8 of twentr-ei-ht. H e w , s n to. 

faem. - • ,,:c r.r the i-pe. His unde. Bagaoitha E.l *•“*•*«** 
(lwigo .it;, was ms guardian. * 

deSt^^rSh'— - {&r e V» t<? avenge their j n- >r^d 

Baithan; bat rhey n-1, sac-ceded in obtain^ \Z 

TfT V ^ RC!, - :i B**r- There w^erc, in 

cact, hvo Ala iratta stafcea, and no real union. 

aii 2 um Ali s napHtririoieiifc and murder of hia brother SalA^. 

Jaoy. took placo in 17(Cb. iii. § 16.) ' 

Dissensions prevailed during this period among the 
^uratta leaders, and Ragobii had to wate a uvii.w r! J w ac,l! !*V'.i , 
r--loro he could, gain his full authority ad regent. H> \1 irks, 

® ‘ j 3 t»a> 
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CK. V. §73. 73. 

1-0. 1791. 


lomr. AhalyA JHJL Zaddr *Jftdr3. 


! had also to fight with Nham All* who was stirred up 
iby Janoji Bhonsle of Berar, who hoped to inako him- | 
!self supreme in the Mahratta confederacy. Ilagolm 
| behaved with much courage and prudence; and, though 
Puna wa3 once sacked by Nizam All, at length defeated 
’ the Moguls, and made an .advantageous peace. 

§73. At this time, and for many years after, Sakaram 
Bappu and Nana Faraavia (a young man, just rising 
into importance), were the ablest Mafcratta statesmen ; 
while Trimbach Rilo Mama and Han Pant Phakre 
were the greatest soldiers in the service of the Puna | 
Government. 


The four ablest 

1731*1773. 

tf 7C, U. (U)]. 

uncle. 1 


i 


j 


Haidar 

1730. 


Mddu HAo and 
Haidar AJLi» 


P«ibr»?TMT 1753. 


Th* EngUali in 

1734. 


Tha Foht 

Powers. 


§ 74. There was now rising, in the Carnatic, an 1 
enemy to fch:- Mahrattas, who, imitating Sivaji, was | 
laving the foundations of a kingdom. This was Haidar ! 
Alt (Ch. xii. § 13.) , 

To oppose. Haidar, in 1764 the young Peshwu. led an » 
army across the Kishtna. The issue or the campaign 
was "favourable to the Mahrattas; and Haidar was com¬ 
pelled to abandon all he had taken from the chiefs of . 
that nation, and to pay thirty-two lakhs of rupees. 

At this period, the nation which was eventually to i 
crush the Mahrattas was rapidly gaining dominion in 1 
India. To the English there were three powers only ! 
that could offer any opposition. These were the Mah* 
rattas , Nizdni Alt , and Haidar. (Comp. ch. viiid 

While Milan R4o continued his inroads upon Haidar’s 
dominions at intervals, the English were waiting for an 
opportunity of effecting the subjugation of both. i 


affairs. 
MulhAr iL\o 
Hoilur. 17X- 
1763. 

ILulyiBil, 


§ 75. In 1766, Mulhdr Mo HoThir died. For forty- 
two vears he had been one of the bravest spirits among 
the Mahrat ’as (§45). 

Like David, from a shepherd he became a king! 

He had oniy one son, Khaudi R&o, who died in 1755; 


I 
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Zxtd^r ▲Sdrsu Ahalj* Bii. Kugob*. 


CHAP. V. § 75. 
! a. n.'1786-9. 


;in< his grandson. M:i a I ? ;io, died soon after his grand- The UjUuz 
lather. ^ The widow of Xhajadi Rao. whose name was ****** 
A.b.axt 1 Bxii, succeeded to the supreme authority in 
hidor, and held it till her death in 1795. She wai onej 
[°i the most extra\*rvlinarv women that ever lire*!. * ,6he 
: adapted, by consent of the PeshwtL an experienced 
soldier called Tukaji ffolkdr , who was no relation to - 
the family He assumed command of the army, and 
one of his descendants still rules in Indor ($ 116,140 
160 ). J 


22^ 41' N., Long. 75" 50' E. It was a *mall Tillage till lyodfi. 
JLhalya Bai made it her pennansnc encampment. 


;■ Tukaji always paid" to Abate* Bat filial reverence.! The aonM- 
• She ruled, while ho was commander-in-chief. ' n 

| She was devout,, merciftii, and lahorious to an extra- afl^ter 
ordinary degree; and. by her wise administration,i^odh^ttirj. ' 
raised Indor from a village to a wealthy city. She wu$ 

" dl educated, and possessed a remarkably acute mind. 

She became a widow when she was twenty years old, 
and her son died a raving maniac soon after. These 
things coloured her whole existence. She lived an 
aaec do life. In many things she was like the English 
Queen Elizabeth, but in one she far excelled her: she 
was insensible to flattery. 

While living, she was “one of the purest and most 
exemi I^y rulers that ever existed”* a ad she is now 
worshipped in Mfllwa as an incarnation of the Eeitv. 


Worshipped. 


{ 


T 

j § 76. We return now to Prtna ’ In 1769, while Haidar I DLwnaioaj in 
was : f ting to the astonished Government of Madras ! TLzx *- 
j the famous a* .ty (ch. xii. § 21), the Pe3hwu, Madu Rao i 
j was involved in difficulties, arising from the restless; 

I ambition of his uncle Eagcba. and of Janoji, the Rajaj 
I of Nagpur. His conduct towards his nolle was as wise! 

I and forbearing as that of the latter was treacherous and! 


i 

: 
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§ 75*. THE HOLKAB, OK INDOR, FAMILY, OF THE SHEPHERD TK1RE. 


Mcuiia fi. UotKia. Died 17oti. § 4£, 76. 

JUNDt B— AbamX Bit. 

Died 1764. § 76. 

L 


Mall! R. Died 1767. 


Mujlta BAt. 


Ahalya BaI adopted 
TDiAJi HolkAu. Died 1706. § UR» 


J 


—Afil K. Mot. hah R. 
Murdered 1806. Killed 1707. 


1 


Jusw.Nr B. (illegitimate). Wittaji B. 

Died 1811. § 121. Executed I860. § 121. 

I l 

Kiuicdi B. MultiOr R. HolkAr. Had R. HoifcAr. 

Murdered ISOG* § 140, 160. 

Ktoiuui R. (a<Jujded).—T6 ka4 JI« 

§1C0. 


§L 


s 
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M&hadftji. SIndia. 


CH. V 6 77. 70. 
*.o. 1769. 


■ inconsistent. Miulu yielded him all respect; hut main- 
■umed hia own authority. The Berir Raja—never 
tauaful to the Peshwa, hating as he did, Br&hmaa! 
L 'f e ^ jiulc -’— waa eTer rea< i>' to intrigue or fight against I 
’.tu- t una G-oyenruwnt. The Peshwa succeeded.^ how-! 
oyer, in bringing him to complete submission Ragobc • ffcurobA in 
himself was taken prisoner, and confined in Puna! till pri3on - 
released by Madu Bao just before his death (1772). 


; § 77 . The affairs of the other great Mai wa, or Stxt>ia, sindi% the 

[i branch of the Mahrattas now demand attention. Bfinoii' r^i der 
I to* the founder of this family (§ 45,56). His sonj 
Jayapa succeeded him, find was assassinated in 1759.! 

I Jaakojl, the .bird of the line, was executed the day! 

1 after the battle of Panipat (§ 79). An illegitimate! 

3on of Eanoji, by name MAHiDA„'i, became, in 1761, the I ttaUUStji, irsi- 
•head of the family. He had been wounded at the| iriu * 

I ^tle of Panipat, and was lame ever after. We shall i 
[ d him the chief rival of the ITdna Famavis, and 
fly independent after the treaty of Salbai. 


Till his death in 1794, ho was the most prominent Mahratta 
leader. (§ 110.) 


§ 73. Mahratta history is ennobled by the character 
of Earn Sistri, who was Madu’s tutor and spiritual 
guide. Profoundly learned, a pattern of integrity and 
of prudence, he reproved princes, awed the most dis¬ 
solute, showed a bright example of industry, zeal, 
and benevolence, and is still revered as the Sir Matthew 
Exile of the Mahrattas. 


Com Sastrf. 


§ 79. The last great effort of Madu’a life was his 
Expedition into the Carnatic, to enforce the payment of 
•be tribute, which Haidar, relying on hi^ treaty with 
i* English , had dared to withhold. (Cif xii. § 22.) 
The campaign of 177(b was unfavourable to Haidar; 


mdnB&om 
the Carnatic, 
1770. 
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l Haidar defeated 
‘ at CheikuIL 


T769. 

The Mahmrtas 
turain la Hm . 
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Mahrattaa in Hind&jrt&n. 


The Mahiutta* 
‘tapretae in 
Dell u, 1770- 
1303. 


The death of 
I Mida EAo, 1772. 


pfnflS T t0 ? S , C °“P e l led h y si ekness to return to 
Funa and Tnmbae^ Mama was left in command. . 

tbfvi * t embie d ® fBat » u P° a *l» infliction of which 
' “ e ^rattas greatly prided themselves, the Mvsor 
army was shut up in Seringapatam. The siege 'was 
unsuccessful; out a peace, by which Haidar virtually 
| 22 ) ^ demand9 ’ wa3 madu 111 April 1772. (Ch. in. 

§80. In 1769 the Mahrattas again crossed the 
Lhambal, bemg the hrst time that they had ventured to 
show themselves in Hindustan, in any force, since their 
ternble disaster in 1761. 

They then levied tribute from the Rajpht states, and 
overran the districts occupied by the Jate ; and in the 
neighbourhood of Bhartpur dictated an agreement, hv 
wcic h sixty-five lakhs of rupees were to be paid as 
tribute by the latter people. 

I ,P 0W riie series of transactions which 

put ohah Alam II., the nominal Emperor of Delhi 
mto the absolute power of the Mahrattas; and made 

nuuter8 ’ for riie time, of the empire. 
(Ch. m. § 18.) 1 

(1) Jhey overran EoMkiana, 1771. This waa the remote 
cause of the fame as Hohxlla war. (Ch. ix. § 36 ) 

(*> ^ possession of Delhi,'under Mabudait 

Sintiia, with a body of 30,000 men. J 

Is «»intouied» hiondly intercourse with Shuja-nd- 

i b 0f n°’ ld i ““hialTaztr of the empire, thev 
took-Shih Alam IL, who left British protection, and placed him 

' °“ the thxo “ e “ (ch- ui § 23), December 1771 For thia 
they received £100,000. 

Visaji Kishen, TOkajt HolkAr, and MahOdaji Sindia, were the 
leaders. 


§ 82. Madt Rio, who had long been sick, died of 
consumption on the 18th November 1772, in his twentv- 
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B4o succeeded by S'&rAyan* Bac. Bag-obi. 


CH. V. ■ si. 

A.D. 1772. 


ighth year. His early death was as great a calamity (Haotir^ia 
the Mahratfcis as the defeat at Panipat. He was the 
ack Prince of the race; brave and prudent; bent on; tCh * “■ 
promoting; the welfare of his people; firm in maim-1 His chancier, 
dning his own authority ; and, with many difficulties 1 
encounter, a successful ruler. 

The Mahratta revenue at the period of his death 
lay be calculated at *£7,000,000 sterling. The army 
it the command of the Peshwa, at this period, num- : 

>ered not less than 100,000 magnificent horsemen, and 
t fair proportion of foot and artillery. 

Disunion was the ruin of this apparently prosperous 
-mpire. § 139. 

4 § S3. On the death of the Peshwa, his younger Tm ^ 
brother,NarayanaRao, succeeded him,iifhis eighteenth 
vear. (Table - , § 158*.) His uncle, Ragoba, now re¬ 
leased, was his guardian. Sahara in Bap pa was prime (§ 73.) 
minister, and Nana Farnavis one of the high officers; 
of state. 

The young Peshwa himself was ambitious of military 
distinction. 

Concord did not long prevail, and Ragoba was again 
->ut under restraint in the palace of the Peshwa. (1773, 

Ipril.) 

In August, Narayana Rao was murdered. A con- * Themnnierof 
piracy, which Ragoba favoured, had been rornied to jittJ. 04 ’ 
eize the young Peshwa; but the murder seems to | 
iave been planned by Ananda Bai, the wicked wife of 
Ragob&. When the assassins attacked the poor youth, a a*. 30 , 1773 . 
he ran to his uncle's apartments,-and begged him to 
defend him. This Ragoba tried to do, but in vain. 


■ 

j § 84. Ragoba now assumed the dignii* of Peshwit 
"1773),*and pushed on the war with the Nizam and 
claiiar with vigour and good fortune. 


Eagobi nominal 
PehJtiwA. 
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CH. y. § 86 , 89. 

3fcura*14 and GoelwAr Taniiliei. 


§ 86. THE BHONSLfi FAMILY OF BEBaR. 

(Comp. p. 8, 9.) 

A ASHATBYA FA3HLY. 

PabsajI. § *45. His cousin and 
successor wag Raguuj! Bho.nsle, Raja of JBorar, 1734. 

Took Kuttack, 1752. Died 1753. 

§ 45, 52. 


f 

JanojI. 
Died 1773. 
§62. 


SABAJi. 

Died 1774. 
§ 36. 


APPA SahSb. 
§ 159. 


MCDAJi. 

Died 1788. 

§ 111 . 

Raghuji II. 
JDiedlSlG. §150. 


BtMBAJi. 


Op, 


Paraaji. 

Morde^M bv his Corigin, 
Appa tVlSlS. § 159. 
Raghnj \ B. III. Died 1853. 
Race extinct. § 159. 


§ 89. THE GAEKWAE FAMILY. 

DAHAJt.. Died in 1721. 

1. PiTiAJt Gaekwab.* Murdered in 1732. § 45. 

2. Damaj! G. Died 1768. § 56. 

I 


4. Goyixd R, G. 
Died 1800. §89,112. 

5. Ana.yd R. G. 

Died 1819. § 122. 


3. StAJi G. 
Died 1792 
(an idiot). 


ICakAoL Fatih Sing. 

Regent (1789-1793). Regent (1768-1789). 

6 . SyajI R. G. Died 1847. 

7. Ganapat R. Died 1856. 

f 

8 . Khandt R. 


‘ First occupied Songur in 1719, Bard da in 1730, 
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cir. v.« 

A.D. 1774, O. 


SeSocUbcna b.tw~a ** th. Bombay Ooy^ramoat.' 


§ 8& Meanwhile in Hindustan, the Emperor Shah. 

Alam II., melted by Zalita Khan, son of Kazib Khan, (or x«fib, or 
strove to tree linnaeli from the Mahratta yoke- but!**-** 

7 %**in a battle at Delhi, in December; 
i< 7 -. This made the MahratUs more than ever masters 
of the emperor. (Ch. iii. § 23.) 

** to ^ j775 ‘ “ a «**> a-w- ° f 
a* « ®s»-> 

Sataji tvaa killed in 1774, and .IKuUj: rernained sJpS. ’ P * W > 

§ 87. A revolution was now pending at Puna. A Ba^ohi super, 
strong confederacy was formed against Bagobft, 0 f 
which Sakarim Bappu, Nana Farnavis, and Hari Pant 
Pualcre were the heads. A battle was fought, in. which Marche. 
Eagoba, with whom was Morari, Baja of Guti (§ 55,, 
and oh. vui § 22), was victorious, and Trimback Mama’ * 
was killed; but Kagoba’s cause was ruined bv the : 
birth, in April 1774, of iSarayana R&o’s posthumous Mating s&a- j 
son, jfLaau Jiao iNarayana, whom, rejecting Ea^oba/s rina * SijrtL 

^7^ the sixth Peshwa. (See Table , Km April lv 
§ 158*.) ? 1774. 

§ 88. Eagoba advanced to the banks of the Tapti, \.u* 

where he hoped to be joined by Sindia and Hoikar. 

There he entered into a negotiation with the Bombay L a Jct' TU ‘ '* rR " 
Government, under Mr. Hornby (Governor from 1776 
to 1 78*), promising to cede to the English Saheite, the (Comp. § 5 L) 
smaller islands near Bombay , and Basse in, with its de¬ 
pendencies, as the price of their assistance. 

While these nejrotiationa wero pending*, Bayobi* *,on, Buj2 Edo Basra, 
dth., wjw bora at Char, 1**4. He in due time became the set 

ft ad emu ’D»e«rfrr*l ti 


nith.,-- 

)^ST) OF TELE pBSHWls. 


9 SEVENTH (AND 


§ 39. Th9re was now a dispute About the succession to the Bartfd* a&ira. 
Bar6da Raj; for which Govind Rdo and Fatih Sing, soas of 
Damaji, were rival claimants. (See table, p. ft)8.) 

Ragob& espoused the cause of the former. 
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. jCK. V § m 92. 

A.0. 17^5,6. 

Colonel Keating 1 . Arras, 

I. 

, /The. Trva^v of 

1 Sttux, 1775. ' 

j in 

Bensriu. 1772- 
' 1785. j 

Keating‘3 first 
stepj. 

1 yidh ratta com- 
* bmarion against 
Ea^obA. 

; The battle of 

1 Arras, 1775, 

I May 15. 

j Victory, 

Sea-fight. 

Rnmba lespised 
by his own 

1 people. 

| The Calcutta 
Government in- 
j terferea, 1771, 

§ 90. The long-pending treaty between the Bombay 
Government and RagobA was signed March t>, 1775 > at 
SCrat. The Bombay Government had already occu¬ 
pied Salsette, fearing that, the Portuguese would 
re-conquer it.. 

Thia was a wrong stop, doubtless : and- it led to the first 
Mahratta tear; but, afc the time, it must have seemed the best 
for the British interests, since Salsette was of great importance. 

§ 91. We have now to give a summary of the first 
war of the Mahrattas with the English, 1775-1782. 

The Bombay Government at once sent Lieutenant- > 
Colonel Keating, and a force of 1,500 men to Surat, to j 
conduct Ragoba to Funa, and instal him as PeshwA. 

By this time all the Mahratta chiefs, except Govind 
Rao (one of the Gujarat rivals, § 89), were in arms 
against Ragoba and his English allies. HolkAr and 
Sindia had been detached from his cause by great 
efforts on the part of the Puna regency. 

Keating, after some fruitless negotiations, marched 
from the neighbourhood of Cambay towards the banks 
of the Mai, and reached the plain of Arras, where he 
gained a complete, but dearly-bought, victory. This ! 
was the first time the English had met the Mahrattas 1 
in a regular battle ; a.nd there Keating defeated a force i 
which was ten times as large as his own. 

An engagement took place also by sea, and Com- 
modore Moor was successful. All" things seemed ! 
favourable to Ragoba, who made some further valuable 
cessions of territory to the Bombay Government. 

Yet Ragoba was unpopular with the whole Mahratta | 
people, by whom his real character was dulv estimated 
(§63). 

§ 92, The Supreme Government, with Warren Has¬ 
tings at its head, assumed the administration of all the 

—-——1-1__ i 
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=0. 1 

The Treaty of PArandar. 

CHAP. V. ? 93 . [ 

a.d. 1776. 

, Company's affairs in India, according to the provisions 
of the Emulating Act, on 20th October, 1774. (Comp. x. 

1 § 3-8.) 

They (or rather Hastings’ opponents) pronounced the 
e treaty with Bagoba (the Surat treaty, § 90) to be “ im- 
, politic, dangerous, unauthorised, and* unjust, ” and sent - 
f Colonel Upton to Puna, who concluded the treaty off 
Purandar (near Pima) with Sakaram Bappu and Nniml 
Fa mavis on 1st March, 1776. Eagoba was to be aban- 1 
doned, but S'alsette (after a fierce discussion) retained. 
Hastings, however, thought that the war should be 
earned on, as the Bombay Government had embarked 
in it. 

I 

: h. 

Tho Tr^ary of 
Piiniaiiir, 1 776 . i 

: : f 

i 


Mr. Hornby, then at the head of the Bombay Go- ' DiCT^rences 
S venuu.mt, was a sincere and able man. He believed ** 

Ttii^oba i who had, in fact, been pronounced guiltless v.Tn.n«it and 1 
IV R&n Sast ri after careful investigation (§ 78)), to l.e, o?4™£;" ; 
innocent, and Madu Eao .Narayana to be a supposi¬ 
titious child. 

; The Supreme Government seem to have been right 
• in principle, but wrong in the peremptory and sudden 
mauu-r in which they set at nought the acts and the 
. opinions of their countrymen on tiie western coast. 


_ Pa^nbaat 
? I Surat. 


§ 93. The Bombay Government, accordingly, still 
clung to Bagobit's cause, denounced the treaty of 
Purandaras injurious to British interests, and received Haeflbrts. 
xui go bit lnmself with two hundred followers into Surat j 
where he appealed to the Directors and to Kino 1 
: George III. b I 

The Court, of Directors approved of the treaty of 1 ti* apl . e aito 
~ ura *’> an d encouraged the Bombay authorities to break 1 
• through the treaty of Purandar; and, at last, the in-f 
■trigues of the Puna Government with the French, 1 
compelled the Supreme Council to .coincide with ah comWnoto 
'Bombay in espousing the cause of Ragoou. 1 »-—>•* 


restore KtijjobA. 

1777. 
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?rr'*r i allairs. 
/Til !e, p. 172.] 

Slav XL, 1777. 
BiL 


Tii*' Enrfish. 
su; i on Ea^obtt, 

t^ihln’a 
oil - >iou. 


InMj-ti** In 

PuxuJ 




Troops seat 
ov<?rl.iad from 
Cab ji ’-.aby 
Warren BUust- 
in^s. 

Goddard in 
comi^atuL 


HU route. 
(Map, p. 7.) 
fihijpaJL 


i§ 150-163.) 
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The first MAhrstta war. 


§ 94. Rim R&ja (the ^jCT-ts of the dynasty) died December 
12. 1777 ; and was succeeded in hie nominal dignity by his 
adopted son, who was called Sa.hu Mahlrij (§ 59). I 

i 

Bui. n>vtbt<r>'.t the P. mvtA. prison*! htr^elf about this time, . 
under oircuinstanoes which a re L*ud to the rood name of is.ua Famavis. 


5 95 . It was now time .for some decisive action on the part of the < 
English. 

An adventurer called St. Lubin, a mere charlatan, 
had induced tho French Government (according to his ; 
own .statement) to send him to Puna, to a^oortam what, j 
might be trained by an alliaree with the Ma.hrj.Uas. 

Ni'ma Famavis encouraged him. But the Puna 
regency vas itself distracted by party intrigues. j 
Moraba Famavis, a cousin of the Nana, and even 
S&kar&m Bappu, joined in a conspiracy to ‘ restore 
Ragoba; aid the Supreme Government at length 
upited with the Bombay autlioriues in the resolution 
to bring him back to Puna*. 

§ 96 . Troops were now despatched by land from 
jutta, under Colonel Leslie; who delayed on his 
march, was recalled, and'died in October, 1778, 

Colonel Goddard, one of the great milil m herpes of 
British Indian history, then assumed command, and 
reached Surat on dth February, 1779. 

I His route lay through Bliilsa, Bhopal, Huss&ngAbfid, 
and Burhanpur, to Surat. 

He was treated by the Nuwab of Bhopal with a 
kindness that laid the foundation of the amity 
which has ever since subsisted between that state and 
the British. 

He entered by the way into some fruitless negotia¬ 
tions with Mudaji, the protector of Berar (§ 86). The 
Nagpur Hajt^ aided him, however, with money and 
provisions. 


f 
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Goddard's great March* The Convention of Warjiom. 


20.^ 


CHAP V ; H. 
A.U 1773,S. 


A “ fra.iMc tnili. 
t.jry c^yloit.” 


Tliis wonderttil land-march was projected by Hastings 
himself, and filled India with astonishment. In Eng- 
l.md it was termed “ i frantic military exploitbut, 
without some sueli heroic jjhreusies, the English would 
nov^r have become paramount in India. 


§ 97 . hi ear while, shame and disaster had "befallen [tv cm rent i n 
a port ion-of the Bombay army. 

After many diseifiipns and much intrigue, it was| . V' 
resold id at Bombay to tend a fore"direct to Puna,.to 
l >1 1 i l : • ' £S nt. * # 

This army left B mbuy .November 22, 1/78, landed 
at Rmalt . a^eurded the ghats to EThaudfda,. December j (c? iv 
2:*. and on the fbh' Janu ay reached Tali gaum. 

The etp**diti.ou was under the command of Colonel 
Egerton. with whom were associated MIessrs: M n 
and C’arnae. Mr. Mostyn (an able man, often em¬ 
ployed in Mahratta affairs) di- d at the very outset 
‘ 'Captain Stewart, an oiEcer so braVe that the Mad 
rattas called him ^Stewart Phakre” (the lcero Starur?, 
fell near KArli. 

At Tulujdom the two gentlemen who were respon¬ 
sible <-ame to the determination to retreat. Two 
thousand ^ix hundred British troops were le i back by 
jheir weak, -sickly, and inexperienced commander and 
his rivib > a colleague. When within eighteen miles of 
Puna, ( ■ it>noI Coikburn took the command. 

•Of eoi rse their retreat was known at once. The army | K.irtier. 
was pursued; and though Captain Janies Hartley espe- 
cially dTstinguished himself, it was considered impos¬ 
sible to retreat farther than Wargdom, and negotiations 
were commenced with JTAna Farnavis. 

There were two Mahratta authorities with whom Mr. 

Carnac could negotiate, Nana Farnavis and MaMdaji 
*SIndia, who were rivals, though both Essential to the 
conduct of Mahratta affairs at the time. The latter, 


Tv- rt« »u and 
• C.»mae. 

' Air. rVIostyn. 




matron* 
rein*.;;. 


The terms of 
the convention. 
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rffi^ hjlhratta history. 

chap. 

A.D. 177#. 

TLm Convent!. a of TT&rff&oiru 

♦ 

Tb# oormntion 
void. 

indeed, affected to be a mediator between Far navis and 
bis enemies.. 

With Sindia, to whom Ka gob& had given himself up, 
the “ con> ,ilion : ' wns at last concluded, ‘Hartley pro¬ 
testing. He and the sepoys wouid have occupied Puna 
with scarcely an effort, if they had been permitted. 

Everything, According to thi3 abortive and ill-omened 
u convention/' was to be restored to the position in 
which it was in 1773. " 

An order was actually sent* forbidding the advance 
of the Bengal troops; whion, of course, they did not 
obey. 

Broach was to be marie over ro Sindia, with 41,000 
rupees in presen ts to his servants! (§ 102.) 

Two hostages, Mr. Farmer and Lieutenant Stewart, 
were given. Suck mis tht miserable Convention of War - 
adorn, January 1779. 

The Bombay Government, under Hombv, and the 
Court of Directors, disallowed the convention^ as beyond 
the powers of shose who bad concluded it; and' dis¬ 
missed Colonel Egcrton, Colonel Cockburn, and Hr. 
Capiac from the service. 

Edward. 

Hartley was applauded, and made lieutenant-colonel 
at once, . 

Godcard's 
ne^otiatiua^ 

If Famavis erultingly thought that the English 
would :e overcome, as the Portuguese had been in 
1739, he was soon undeceived. 

§ 98 . Goddard had now (§ 96) reached Sdrat (having 
marched from Burhanpur, a distance of three hundred 
miles, in twenty days), with instructions to negotiate a 
peace with Piina, on the basis of the treaty of Purandar, 
with a prevision for the exclusion of the French. 

Pilna. fn 17^. 

Tha. hief* of 
the MahraUa. 
nation* 

Th* MUJbratta chief* at tSooornaj’Ecement of irhia war, it mint be rexaem- 
hered. were XiaS F-iroatr*, the wily statesman ; his old riml Sniarim 
mppa; and MahatUg S.'udi*, all in POna; Fatih 3in~ and Goviad Sioff 
t^ekwAr, riTakm Givartc; iCudaji Bhonsl*, guardian to! his nei/hew Ba~- 
hujl, <J 3erir; Tukaji Holki?, and hid patron***, Ahalyd Bil, m MAlwa, 3 
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20C 

tot Mahratf wur (Zn^liah). 

CH. V. <5 29 ICO. 

4.D. 1780, 

y*u H-ictings an* Sir. Elliot to MC-Jolt,«.fcriii* to form on alliance 
y.th into, acd »n-n to mi.’ Mm Poh-ri. Thi, .Muds’! declined. (Ch. x. 

Poor old ftiltarwa Bappu has ao match fcr hi* wily consume, on <1 <vu 3 ‘ 

• 7 y **burT’ TT?^ ° n * Hurried 11031 f f rt to ** died at late miserably in 

Pr * cc A and Sir Eyre Coote were in [ 

Death of SoU- | 
ram Bappu, 1773. | 

Calcutta at:• 
thorite. : 


- 19 Haidar All wa* ezmsd iz constant iiostilitiM with the 3Lihrcttas. 1 TTaf.Uw ^ ,•, „ 

SlK? ^2,*^ ‘SP !»*»'* *k« ierartnreof mTKS 

, hnkre. (Ch. .rfi. j ? afc-r* or less, at thla period he he! 1 all the Sfcb. JUaarafcta - l ‘ 
ravta iaads aooth of the 

. S Jxi ^}. "** f -aJ»a 177e, a.ier a eiege of cine months; &n/7 Xcnri RAo 
;cn. w« tajtnn priaoner He died a capti 7*. 

§ m Eago ba kid now joined Colonel Goddard as a * tfegstiattoits 
fugitive. With him were Amrit Eao, his adopted son, j brokea otf - 
and Baji Eao (the last of the Peshw/is, bora 1775). In 
tho negotiations now .entered into, Nana Farnavls de- 
o-ianded, as preliminary concessions, the surrender by 
the English of Eagob& and of Salsette. As this was 
out of the question, active hostilities were commenced 
January 1,17S0. The forts of Dubhov (Jjvbh/d. fifteen 
nuies S.E. of Baroda) and the splendid city of Ahmad- 
!toud were taken by storm; and a treatv was made 
with Fatih Sing, by which the English acknowledged 
him as Gaekw/fr of Baroda. 

> Holkar now joined their forces to oppose 

Goddard, who defeated and drove them off; but could 
then do no more. 

Hartley defended the Konkan, where Khlian was 
taken. 

Captain WiUiarn Popian, aided by Captain Bruce, 
w *3 sent from Beagfl to attack Mfilwi and effect a 
diversion. He took Lahiir (a strongly fortified place, 

■b<c^ fifty miles W. of Ship!), and afterwards Gwitlior, ’oetfxmr 
m tu* most heroic style, by escalade. These were left I 
m the hanas or the Rana of Gdhud (§ 103). j 

•3s.HU-r was the chief fort of Sicdia, and wm frgnrdod *, &n! OwM* 

improvable fortress. (Aagwt*. 1780.) •The Bini of OiAud;23mlS, 


April Sunt! 14, 
1790. 


Popkun. 1790, 
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A.D. 17 SO. 


. Ar~nrt A 1780. 
(22 mile* 7 TE. 
torn 0«tL5z4 


OomMr«tiM 

fccrvrnt Ui* 

FTn»j1'*h 
H u-lA*’rgr«at 
Un n^iou of the 
Cmmtw. 
n.»mhjr left to 


Tri ple *1!lance 
fttpuiMt Britain. 
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Sad of the drst Mahntta w*r. 


Hartler- 


obiter* 

aptnyc wwf ttl 

•llMXUUo*. 


wm the ally whom Hastings wae maintaining as a cb~ck nn 
Siociia. The army <d the latter waa totally routed, March 24, 
1781- 

Soon after this b9 made peace with Hastings. 

§ 101. In the meanwhile came Haidar*s memorable 
invasion of the Carnatic, July 1780. (Ch. xii. § 27.) 

All the‘resources of Bengal were required to aid 
Madras to meet this terrible attack. Bombay was left 
to itself. “ We have no resource,” said Governor 
Hornby, “ but such as we may find in our own efforts.’ 

The English were at this critical period engaged it 
two great wars. The strength of India, east and west, 
was arraved against them. The Nizam, the Mahrattasj 
and Haidar formed a triple anti-British allianc 
(Ch. xii. § 28.) 

Wamm Hastings was tbs aavionr of. British India at 
period. 

Hartley kept the Konkan with admirable skill an 4 
bravery, while Goddard took Bassein. (December 1 
1780.) 

Goddard was eventually compelled to retreat (and 
wae his only failure in the war) by the combined fob 
of the Mahratt is, and no great advantages were _<u 
wards gained by either party. 


TV 


m. 

\«,v? of 
, , u, iT'tt. 
iN -ir «lw"uiAr 

OMBP ) 


S 102. The terms of a peace were armneed 1 
January, 1782: but the treatv was not. concluded a 
the end of that vear. N4n& farnavia delayed signin 
it till the 20*.h December, after he had received intolj 
pence of Haidar's death, which happened December? 
It is died the treat v of SaLB.t. Mahidaji SiuH 
; who now clearly.sa»%that continued war with the Cd 
lish must be rcinous to himself, was the Wah.vi 


— 
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plenipotentiary. Ita chief provisions were the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

(1.) Ragobl wag to have 25.000 rupees a month, and lire 
where he chose. (He ehctje KcrpargAom, on tho Oxliivurh where 
ho died in 1783. Hu son Biiji R5o w.os then nine years old.) 

(2.) All territory was to remain os before the treatv of 
Pilrandar. 

(3.) Ail Europeans, except the English and Portuguese, were 
o be excluded from the ilahratta dominions. % 

(4.) Haidar (who died while tho treaty wos being negotiated) 
ms to bo compelled toreiinqhioh his conquests from che English, 
ad from tho Nnwab of Arcofc, in the Carnatic. (Ch. xii. § 31.) 

( (5.) Broach was given to Sinclia, for hbi humanity to thu 
higlish after the Convention of Wargiom. (§ 129.) 

This celebrated treaty marks an aera in ifahratta 
Wstory. 
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CILV. 511''*, 104. 

A.n. V/80. 


Con«?rtko»of 

p«Mse- 

Ka^obA. 

Tanitary. 

For*5urc. f -T» 

excluded. 

FfahUr. 

Cindia'k reward. 


PAET V.—Maitbatta Histoby nox rm Tmatt 

OF SaEBAI TO THE T RCA TIE 3 OF 1805. 

§ 1C-3, effect of the treaty of Saibai was greatly gfauhx. k 
HP favour Sindia s desire to form an independent du«« . 
BMahrattii dominion. Ho no longer regarded himself! 
bn fouditor- the PeshwA Abont thio tune hoi 
: ? k f I*™? 0 * GwAUar from the Rasa of Gdhudj 
.vho b i forfeited his claim to British protection; and 1 
men turned his attention to Delhi, where he obtained 
IWpnmn; authority, und was made by Shah AJaai H. 
gituna ndiT.in.chit f of the Imp*- >1 forces and manager 
'f the -nrinces of Delhi and Agra. 

, . 1 frr ui th* MslmttuttU isn. 

|*§ *04. Meanwhile Tlpp't (<h. tii. § 36) was allowed Th.<u,-^«f n i 
4° the Madras Oorerament ii:to a treat?, wb; h *****? • 

J fttUL e. I *Sfc 
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aUHfcUjl ftindi*. War with TipflCL 


was signed at MangalW, and in which no menlion was j 
made of the treaty of Scubtii, an omission most unfair. . 
to the Mahrattas, and unjust on the part of the English. 
Against this treaty, Hastings, now powerless, em¬ 
phatically protested. 

§ 105, Sindia, in 1785, was so elated by his position 
at Delhi, as to make a claim on the British Govern- ! 
menf;. for Chouth for their Bengal provings ; but Mr. 
Maepherson, whose character Sinaia doubtless wished 
to test, compelled him, by a most energetic and 
peremptory requisition, to disavow this claim. (Oh. x. ! 

§ 17-) 

i 

§ 106. From 1784 to 1787 the Mahrattis, in alliance 
with Nizum Adi, were at war with Tippii. (Oh. xii. 1 
§38.) 

Nani Famavis made great attempts to induce the 
English to join them in a war against Mysor. but in 
vain. While the treaty of Salbai had bound th^ English 
and Mahrattas not to assist each other's enemies, the 
Euglish were not prepared to assist in an otfensh war ! 
against Tippfi, to whom they were bound bv the un- 1 
fortunate treaty of Mangalor. Lord Cornwallis, in 
fact, announced it as the English rule, to entja<jc in none 
but defensive tears! (Ch. x. § 18-21.) 

Nothing remarkable was effected during this war, 
at the conclusion of which, Badumi, Kittur, and Nar- 
r und were ceded to the Mahrattaa, and Tippu engaged 
to pay forty-five lakhs of ruj»ees ;ls tribute. The 
Tuuibhndra river was then fixed as the boundary of 
the Mysorean** dominions. 

§ 107. F>ora 173 r > to 1789 the chief int^res. coo* 
nected with Mahratta history is centred in Mahblaji 
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< CHAT V i 
' x p 1730. 92 


The atakrattas and I*ord CoruwTJlli*. 

Sindia, who was vigorously prosecuting his schemes in 
Hindustan. He was engaged in severe struggles 
(nominally on behalf of the emperor; with Pmtab Sin;, 
the i\aja of Jeyj.ur, as well as with the Raja of Jodh¬ 
pur, and many of the lesser Muhammadan Jaghirdars, 
from whom he tried to extort tribute. 

: 

Dunn" the-o conflicts, fie met with sowrnl great rrvorses.' 

A part i»r hi< trbops wan tinder the D‘Tnmaml of a Frenenmum i 
General De Bourne. Tho ram-.a? general Ismael Bug w&* the; Icnottl Beg.' 
lendrrof the P.ujmU force®; and bathos were funght at Pntttn 
{1790). and at Mirta (1794), where l)o Boignc’s bravery gtuaed 
the dny for Sindia. Born these place* aro hear Jeypdr. 

G hoi am Kctdir, son of the Kohilla chieftain Zabitu Ki.m, now ! ObnUm Ki • 
appeared oh the scene. He was the hereditary enemy of Sindi.* 

Th - infamous person, in the cm^ of .the ssrusrglo. o»v.p:-«J : 

Helhi. ;md wa* niilty of nnpara’icl d atrocitm* there. f.», . SH-\r* staun II. 
wretched emperor was deprived . f iu.s * and t v tv iu- t :ii«-r i : au®d. 
of hi* family expo *.*d to deadly uUalt <(*!». iii. $ ‘j :;. 1 

Sindia *ti'm rtv-tvered Delhi, and reinstated r>. » fallen mor .rch. 1 <a.. 

Ghohlm KAdir ww t«k*m and pat to v horribl dourfi. id U r 1 y un ii ihn R.-t. 
Baknr. whom he h uj made emperor, wrh iDoidaiu (C'h. iit ; U 
Thu ’Malirn'cas } :ul become the actmnal guardian ♦. ami rtrni! 
oppress r* of. the Mogul dynasty. 

fully bent on making himself an ihticnen.Vmft I 
s.f oreign; and the <iovfmor.G.>nt!ml, Lord <: >mwnilis* fvic i 
}< alo Jrt of fit* uMiguiM, thul ho ^ent a minixter r<> ri-nie nt the ’ 
cnii. of the IV-hv.i, us % check npon ihU ambiciou* i uid ir. j 
t rig u icg -chief t ain. 


§ ^08. Tippu did not lung keco peace with the Mnh-1 
nitr . -tad in the end of l/s- uc altar k ,.u tin* 
Xntviiiieore hues (eh. xii. § 4P. ? . which led to a t. . Lira-; 
ten ut war against him bv ly.rd Lk>ro wallis, and tea 


trr:>tv be'wcvn Nizam Ali, .V !;l Fam.ui 
Ru^. t«» huuihh* fhe Mvstir smjv » 

ii i ;ug<uit wtis e«*uim,aid*‘d 
raui lilia* ..'us dilatory in its iu-'Venir.it! 

airny under Hen laut PLak.e was idau j fir 
ratt.L'j did littu e';.- ■ llzii pauel'-r pj-.d ;tt: 


. and thr 

bvPur.-sh. 

Ati-e prr 
Th Mah¬ 
al U# tbcir 
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TEE MAERATTA El STORY. 


i .CH.V. § 109 , 110 . 
*.D. 1790, 4. 


Rinrifa in P Arm 


Tbo Peehwi's 
tide. 


Jane 11,1793. 
t Jalj, 1792. 


SindiVs feigned 
humility. 


War between 
S uilia and 
HbUcir, 1792. 

Lakairi. 


Ugalift daji Sindia, in Puna. *» 


own interests; yet Lord Cornwallis, according to the \ 
terms of the treaty, made over to them (in February- ! 
1792), on the successful conclusion of the war, a share I 
of Tippu’a dominions, lying between the 3, Warda and ' 
Kishina. 

§ 109. Mahadaji Sindia continued supreme at the 
Mogul Court.: the mayor of the palace. ^ In 1290 he 
had procured for the Peshwa from Shah Alam II., for 
the third time, the title of Yakil-i-Mutluq, or chief 
minister. Sindia and his heirs were to be perpetual 
deputies of the Peshwa in this office, which was now 
made hereditary. Thus skilfully was his ambition veiled. 

To convey the patents and insignia of this office to 
the Peshwa, Sindia now marched to Puna. His arrival 
filled Nana Famavis with apprehension. The ceremony 
of investing the Peshwa, Mild it Kao Narayana, who was 
in his eighteenth year, with the insignia of office, was 
most splendid. Much wa3 made, too, of an order issued 
bv the emperor, in deference to the Mahrattas, forbid¬ 
ding the slaughter of cows in Hindustan. Sindia’s one 
object was to make himself supreme at Puna; but he 
affected extreme humility; carried a pair of slippers as 
a memento of his hereditary office* (§ 4»5) ; and would 
receive no title but that of .Patel, or village head-man. 

It- was now a game of skill between the Nana and 
Sindia: Brahman against S&dra. 

§ 110. Meanwhile in Hindustan the jealousy between 
Holkfir and Sindia led to a battle between the former 
ami Sindia’s generals, De Boigne, Perron, Gopfil Kfio, 
and Lackwa pada. This bloody battle was fought at 
Lakairi, near Ajmir. Holkar’s arrnv was utterlr routed, 
land retreated to Malwa. In his retreat Holkar took 
1 and burnt tfyein. 

Sindia, thus powerful everywhere, would probabiv 





















THE MAHBATTA HISTOBY. 


Daulat 35io Studio, The Sidis. 



bare succeeded in overthrowing the Brahman influence Dwith of M.hA* 
altogether, had he not died suddenly at Wanaoli, near i 7 »> 4 . Sul,lia> 
Puna, 12th February, 1794. 

His career was most eventful. The chief Mahratta Sindia'spoL 7 . 
leader for thirty#three years (comp. § 77), he mediated) 
between the Pesnwa and the English ; and p.t the same j 
time ruled the puppet emperor ol Delhi with a rod of! 
iron. His objects were three:—(1.) to aggrandise his ' 
own family, and found for it a really independent , b 1,uUU * 
sovereignty; (2.) to overthrow Brahman ascendancy in 
Pu.ia ; (3.) and to maintain unity among the Mahratta 
princes, so ah to make Hindu influence supreme in 
India. 

He was succeeded by his grand-nephew Daulat EAo 
Sindia (table, § 45), then in his tifteenth year (§ 161). | 

This latter chief was not really a Mahratta in feeling; 
but always regarded himself as the principal sovereign 
of India. 

' 111. In Ber&r, the regent, died in 1788, and Ffishnji Bhonal3 ; STogpnr aflfju r. 

cow assumed the dominion So) His title wa* Sena Sahrb Sd)>oh, or 
Co amaader-ia-CJhief of the Mahratta Empire (§ 150). 


Panlat Tlio >: 
djui, 


8 112. In Ahmodabad or Baroda, Fatih Gaelrwur died in His Baroda u.'T-ilr • 

brother. Manujt Rao, became regert for Syaji but dyins- in 171/3, Govind ■ 

1 Uu v. last acknowledged by all parties as regent (§ hti). 

§ 113. On. the coa ’ by the expedition Pincvr.^ tl • 

of I7r>r», still continued. The Peshwa’s fleets at Bas>:ciu and • western 
Vidridrug, occasionally annoyed English vessels. At KolAba, • 

_a.*naji Ancrria also committed occasional depreciation*. 

In Jinjun,, the Sidi\% though often attacked,-maintained their j 
ground, and retained their little dominion, when the power of j 
the Peshwii had ceased to exist. j 

There wore neats of pirates at Malwun and S&want-Wdtn ; 
a • oira^v on the western coast v/as not hnalir put down till I 
lblft v§ 140). 

§ 114 . Sana Farmvis was now the*only Mahratia i>»«mni«n and 
statesman. The Mahratta confederacy still maintained UBOay * 
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THE MAHRATTA HISTORY , 


chap v § ns : 

A.D. 1794 , 5 , 


The last jmther- 
ing of chiefs. 


The battle of 
Kardla, t795. 

miles S.E. 
fror*? A.hftadno- 
Ka’*; surrounded 
by h.ils, having 
r.e paad cathy 
W.) 


The BXahrattas and the 27 i 2 hm. Kilrdia. 

j the nominal supremacy of the PeshwA; but the people 
were losing their adventurous spirit, and each chieftain 
was gradually becoming independent of any central 
authority. " 

The disputes between Nizam All and the NAnA, 
regarding arrears of tribute, grew mOre and more com¬ 
plicated. ^ir John Shore (timidly refusing to perform 
the duties to which the English were pledged" by the 
treaty of 1790) would not interfere. (Oh. x. §30.) 
The Nizam was left to his fate. War was begun in 
December 1794; but the English .ministers at both 
courts were compelled to remain passive, though im¬ 
patient, spectators of the struggle. 

Under the PeshwA s banner, for the last time , came 
all the great Mahratta chiefs. Daulat Rao Sindia, 
Tukaji Hoikar, Raghuji Bhonslc from Nagpur; Govind 
RAo from Baroda; and all the lesser chieftains were 
there. 

^ At Eurdla (March 1795), a victory was obtained bv 
the Mahrattn s, more the result of a panic among the 
Moguls than of Maliratta bravery. "But Niz/tm All 
was obliged to treat. An obnoxious minister, Mashir- 
ul-Mulk, who had resisted the Mahratta claims, was 
surrendered. Raymond, a Frenchman, was in command 
of the Haidarabad troops; while Perron was with 
Sindia’s contingent. 


rVfv'.TlUo When the 

Nirtraua, Sixth ; to look sad 
Peshwa. 

Cp«P- § 07 .) 
n» • rating- 
Pt»-hwj’a re¬ 
ft • • .a after 
BLCualA, 


NAnA Forr-arls 
a*id Kugoba’a 

kOXUL 


i sec saoh a. degeneracy^ mew must oe. on oora sitied, when the Mocula 
I c i n d^racotiUly bubmit. and our troops can vaunt .so much of a victorv 
obtained without an effort.' 'The sad. raoraLUimr youn^ PeshwA w-s msi 
twenty-one years of age. ‘ J 

Large territorial concessions were then made to the 
Mahrattas, including Daulatabid; . ■ 

§ 115 , The hTAna was now in the zenith of his power 
and influence $ but he lost hia popularity by his treat- 
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j «3 


BAji BAo U. His struggles for freedom. 

CHAP. V. 511m. 

, x.d. 170G. 




:n 0 nt. of RagObiVs sons, whom be imprisoned in Sewneri. 

Of these BAji Rao was the eldest, and was most accom¬ 
plished, winning in bis manners, and a general 
favourite. 

The Nana forcibly prevented all intercourse between 
the Pesirwa and bis cousin ; and this so irritated the yL ' d " 
young prince, that be threw himself from a terrace of sixth iV- :».vi 
bis palace, and died in two days. I ° ct * 17ji - 

BAji Rao II. (see table, § 158*) succeeded him. But' ^ 15ti ’ 
the JNTlqA at first proposed that the latePeshwA's wid-vr Seieventlijn.i 
should adopt a son, who should be placed on tbe 1 
throne. 

After endless intrigues, Daulat Rao Sindia and the! 

Nana united in the elevation of BAji Rao; and in De-j 
cember 1796 he was placed on the Musnud, with. 

Famaris once more prime minister. The NAnA noj 
doubt aimed at gradually setting aside the Peshwa, as! 
the PeshwAs had superseded the Rajas. He mad, 
himself hereditary Dncdn . But he had no son to take 
his place. 


§ 116. Baj! Rao H., though of most prepossessing ! Hia character, 
manners and appearance, was a worthless man, fitted 
to bring to ruin, as he did, the state Which had the] 
misfortune to receive him for its ruler. He was the. (Paradis Lo . 
counterpart of Belial in Milton. J B * IJL * 

ibs urst endeavour was to rid himself of Daulat RAo 
Sindia, and of the Nona. The former was continually Pan* in 
iv Pima, where he over-ruled the young PeshwA, who couiu * lo;n - 
any cost to.send him* back to Hindustan. 

Lut first the ruin of the NAnA must be effected. Itj 
Wi..s detenu bn * :rh the aid of Sindia, to seize him.i 
Puna for a t ; and a night was a scene of bloodshed: 
and confusion. The NAnA was sent a prisoner to Ah-1 
madnagar, while Shivzi RAo GhatgA, father-in-law of Ghat^. 
Sindia, was made minister: and was allowed to *< 1 under, ^ 
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1 • . . 

CH. V. f 117,119. ; 

a.d. i.796, JTeswant UXo Hoiiar. 

Rlji Rio and 
th-e M aui Frvrtuv* 
v j* recounikd. 

1 torture, and Mil the inhabitants of Puna at bis pleasure. 
He was an execrable monster. The Peshwa was also 
assisted, in his attempts to free himself, by his adopted 
‘ brother, Amrit Kao. 

S india himself now wished to return to Hindustan ; 

1 hut could not lind funds to pay his troops, and several 
j battles, resulting from domestic quarrels, took place. 

| The N ml was ..liberated, at the earnest request of 

I Baji Bao, who even paid him a midnight visit in dis- 
| guis^; threw himself before the old statesman, and swore • 
that he had never consented to his .seizure. The Nana j 
again became chief minister. 


wmes tuuLrthe -117. Lord Mornington ("Marquess ofWelleslev) was 
mibsidiiirv’ : now (jruvernor-General. Math him Nizam Aii concluded 
uyatem,i<j£. a treaty, by which he dismissed his French soldiers; 

received six British battalions ; and, m fact, came under 
the famous subsidiary system. (Ch. x. § 16.) 

Now came the final war of the English with Tippu. 
The Peshwa. who had promised to help the English, 
against Tippu. was secretly laying his plans ho aid.him, 
when the sudden intelligence arrived of the capture of 
Seringapatam, and the death of the Tiger of" Mvsor 
(Ch. xii. § 54.) . 

Britain had no rival now in India, except the llah- 
rattas. That struggle must conie! 


Tafcij? 

an«l h.h» s'lcv’ea- 
sor. Je sWuut 
Rj>> BCoLLxr. 
1705. 

(§ To.) 


5 118. i i iji Hollar died hi 1795. He left foar song, 
eidc.-i was imbecile. The econd was Mulhlr edo, who 

killed tbid year in a fray at Buna ; and the third-, who was 

' 

wiui the " one-eyed.’* He was a wild and excitable man 
the 'U of madnf;?s in hi constitution. The carious tn'-, 
of clnldishnesE, barbarity, and dignity m his character m > - 
excessively popular among the Mahmtta soldiery. [§ I :• 
eventually sucr.e -ded to rh e government. Meanwhile 1 :• - 
a great Freebooter, and h formidable rival to Sicilia. 


The 
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Tke SJana’s death- Dundia WAg. 


: CH.V.UP Ul. 
I A. L'. iSOO. 


Pridaris. Mahxattas, and Afghans now flocked to Tad dr, like ili- 
ornoned birds of prey. He had soon an army of 70,WO men. It will 
require the Prndiri war of 1818 to give quiet to these districts. 

An ;vtv^utnrer called Georqe Thomas (1787-1S I> 2) got po^se^siou of H.tusi, 
and was virtually a Raja for some years. He was finally driven out by 
Poitou, and cL-^4 in obscurity. 


George Thomas. 



§ 119. The eighteenth, century closed with universal 
cor fusion in Mahratta affairs. Civil war, in which the 
IhVja at Satara. the Kolhapur chief, Sindia. and the 
Peshwa’s own officers were engaged, raged throughout 
the whole country. 

The death of Kami Farnavis, which happened in 
March 1800, scaled the ruin of the Peshwa’s Govern¬ 
ment. “ With him,” said the resident, Colon d Palmer, 
“ lias departed all the wisdom and moderation of the 
Mahratta Government.’’ 

Ho was'an astute statesman, though personally timid; 
on the whole, a patriot. He firmly’opposed the intro¬ 
duction of the subsidiary system into Puna; respected 
and admired the English, hut politically regarded them 
ever with rear and aversion. 


Mal'mtta affairs 
in 1709. 


Death of NAnii 
Faruuvid, 1S00. 


The NVin.Vs 
fb.iracter and 
policy. 




I 


i 

i 


S 120. At this tii- .' We from Seringapatnin, called 

the service of the Kolhapur RAja; but 
aftertv '.rd.~ loft b n, and; collecting troops, proceeded to plunder; 
the Carnatic . Major-Gone ml the Honourable Arthur Wellesley 
attnektd, pursued, and finally destroyed the freebooter and liis 
troops. 

§ 121. Id the end of 1800, Sindia returned to Malwu, 
where several bloody battles were fought between him 
and Jeswant Rao Holkar. 

At This ti:u * tii-.- D ' *.vi cruelly put to »1-»ath Wittnji Hollar, who had 
b-. j □. loug a prisoner iu V iaa. (Tabic, p. ISA.) 

The infamous GLAt ge joined his father-in-law, Sindia’s 
army, and under "his conunand the tr«^>ps gained a 
co iirile^e victory over Holkar; and the result was the 
pillage of In dor, a revenge for that of Cjein. (§ 110.) 


EHndia Wojr, 
1801. 


Tb* ervat Duke 
of WelLLigtoa. 


P:in\C 17*0 ?;n- 
rl;_i u:.-i ’• - 

KaO ii 
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chap, r -lit 
a.ts. 18C1, 3. 

. ..... j 

Holkar axnl Sindia. % \ 


Tk.? ?*■ *h-x\ 
binder Kmi>h 
X>n'toj-i!oa. I'Ol. 

Affair* r iiat '- l 
to thy treaty of 
Baskin. 


I 


Aha It a Bui's sacred city was laid waste. 

Ho^r m Puiia, Jeswaut Eao was now nearly ruined. Sindia’s and 
the Peshwa’s troops gained several great advantages 
1 over him , but he, by a skilful march, arrived unex¬ 
pectedly in the neighbourhood of Puna, and there 
gained a decisive victory, October 25, 1801. 

This battle had the most momentous results. The 
Peshwa fled to Singhur, ;md immediately offered to 
Colonel Barry Close, the British resident, an engage¬ 
ment to subsidise she battalions of sepoys, and to pay 
twenty-five lakhs of rupees annually for their support. 
He eventually passed over to Boesein, and put himself 
under British protection. The entanglement of affairs 
was very strange; and it is evident"that the ruin of 
the Mahra&tas was inevitable. 

; T he rea 1 1?.t ja of tbe 5Lah rattns was in Sai a r a. a mere 
puppet. (Table. § 27.) His chief minister and real 
sovereign. Bitji Kao LL, the seventh Peshwa, was driven 
from his capital by his feudatory, Holkiir, with whom 
i another feudatory, Stadia, was at war. The British 
| had to mediate. The Mahuatta c o x fed eh at ton w as 
at AN END. This Wits 122 years after the death of the 
founder, the great Sivaji. 


ShnncrMn- 
f.-n .dement of 
TVTnhratUi 
avoirs. 


Ay.rr- J 


O r»;.-s f 


SuT3.t. 


M.5.I <■ 


’-T.e.f-r 
•;C rj 


' 122. Mori awhile at B-nVU (which had now become the 
jcaj•i:aler' tin- Uaekwlr's dominion.., irMCiul t’ Abrew 
[ the <!* arl. of Go rind Kao (§ Hz'), deputes about the sw-v ^A,. n 
j compelled the English to interfere. They took tin* part of 
n* rnini-er «.f the heir, Anil ltd Rao (table, § v s‘.», 

J who wn* of wvuk intfl.eet. 

j JBaroda wn* rak< r. a Piibsidiaty f-rce. rcceircd, and-the state 
jenmt* under the strati mabv Jasraaty 0S03. (Ooitip. ^ i;,s.) 

j Thfc wwt ratified hy die IV !-A in the treaty of Bfcsseln. * 

-Lajor VV a fleer, a ui>tiniiui>hed adminisi rarer, became the first 
resident, Ji^amtcide aholi-h. d, and Jtood ot.h r mtnvdueed 
through hU whb<„»n t energy, and benevolence. 

was finally taken possaesdonof by Governor Duncan, in 

i 1700. 


i 





















The treaty of Bassein. Second Mahratta War* 


123. To return: Holkar soon began to plunder 
Punj., and set up a new Peshwil, a son of Anirit Kuo. 
Tins hastened the signing of The Treaty of Bassein, 
31st December, 1802. 


! cH.v.nr..:: 

| A.D. 180J. 


Tho Trrntr rf 
Raast-ui, 1SUC. 



Ti'is celebrated. tr ?>ity disunited foi* ever the Muhrattri.-s aud 
pare the English complete authority over tbem. By it the Theconditions 
\‘y l.w'X en:mixed (1.) to admit a subsidiary force, and to par ■ pj 
’ wency-six lakhs for its maintenance annually; (2.) to receive no BaSeJs^ 

Lo»* -• <-nn of any na: ion hostile to the English into hisdomirdonc ; -j ,.r y n r p XH 
th.i 1 ^ove up ail claims to ^urar, and to leave his dispurc*' with 
the Nizam and rhe Gaekw&r to British‘mediation; and ^1.) to t 
remain the faithful ally of England. 

l ull protection to him and to his territories was in.return ■ Fr;.t.'ction,and 
guaranteed by the British; and this, it will be seen, was not a iu P^ce. 
small matter, nor one easy of accomplishment. . j 

d ljiis did Buji Jiao II sacrifice his independence, and that of Wdimttn inde- 

' 

c-f the ambitious chieftains, whose dissensions for ever ruined :.\" 1 ; 

the Muhratta interest. T-e cause of 

j till*. 


^ 124. We are now apj-ronvliing the history of the ' The war caused 
s^-uml war. of the Mahrattus with the English, (a.d. ,,v *1k -' lr ^y 
1 ^> 8 - 18 ^ 4 .) Daolat Kao Sinaia and Raghuji Bhonsic' ° iJusscin * 
w t re both opposed to the treaty of Bassein, as was i 
natural; aud prepared for war.” Sooner or later ani 
Ef‘pbh war with these chieftains was inevitable. 

Gen< ral Wellesley had to reinstate the Pesliwa in 
I'unu.. * i which Jesw.mt Kao Holkar was in possession;! 

Sindia i •• ng at Bu hailj ■ tefth an aniT. Kaghuji ii* 

B* rar w&s preparing for war. 

Two iii-mi* > were now marched, by the command of Wrii. s^nana 
raL One under Lis illustrious ■ v 
brother, Major-General .Arthur Wellesley, assembled:^ 3 ' 
on the north- rd frontier Of Mvsor; and the other,; 

G-a nl 8t.-v.-ns. isting of the ILudarabsid 

subsidiary force, '* s • mumped at PurifKla* on the 
easT.-rn border of the P* >hw;Vs territory. 

General Wellesley reached Puna by forced inarches, 
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, § 125. The Marqoeos Wellesley at once determinJ 

1 to :ubc< the confederate* at every point He a. 

!iia own minuter of war. The British troop* we 
•itaUowftd in the foiifrwing place** • 

(1.) Gxjrxnjx W cl; .;8i.rr had 8,980 men, and 
encamped near Ahauidu~tgiur; 

(d.; General Htcvciwon had 7,920 men, on the bn 
of the * *' xltvari • 

(It.) Owner>i -k*w»rt, with a covering anny, 
•tatbold t- t-*ee» ’hr Kishtna and Ttiugahadra. 

(4.) In f uj.irtt there were 7,862 im-n, under G“i 
M rraf. b< ' - the various tort*; oi whom %000 

(,\ i (u Jj:.ul^itk Ootuii Un hwl 10^00 
iiO.) At At'AhAhid 3,500 men were ready, under r‘ 
pi„. 11, u-jact on Bindrlkkaad,. 

< 7.1 fJrfltLWwUXG. ILuroourt, 5,216 nun were pr 


niMi.n « Kuttack, the i / i h n —i ***te rn point 
LlhouoK-’* dominion* 


.on he iOth of ApriL The rutur^ Tbilre had ulwayB 
muE' lined that India would never know peafie till tuf| 
English w-vw supreme in Pina. > 

The Peshwa wa* reinstated in Mdy. Holk.fr the! 
rc touted, to Mtlwi, and Stevenson. advanced. ta ttm 
.iv&iiio protect the country 1 

The two^thi'jfrain*, Daulai •iwe Sindia and , 'aghuB 
Bhonale, still pretended w be re:' incTinwd to tW 
P-ritiah; but demurred to the treaty of Basmnr" 
:3eneral Wellesley, to whom the v .le authorit 
1 political a* well a* military, bad been entrusted simp 
required that hindj* should withdraw to Mdlwi, 
Raghuji Bhonsle to Berir, when he would remove 
Bntish troop* 

This they refused to do, send the Sncoirn Mahba 
Wax began. 


‘ itaghup 
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Yhm b&ttl* ot 


CH. Y.iUn. U7. 

-d. 1802 . 


IKE MAHRATTA BISTORT. 


A glanoeat tho iup/will sh* w how completely the! 

MnhratU, powers were thus within the meshes of at 
might; net. The whole was arranged by tut* two wvjii-1 
derfnl bribers, the Harmless and the tuiure Duke. 

To oppose those were Duul.at R&o iSindhi'a troop* and Tfe]fcfami» 

tho#-* i)i Raghujf Bbonsifi, • onaiatmo, ,>f 5Q,<>» horse foWMk 

I 30,000 infantry, commanded by Europeans; mums 

rous and well-served artillery, and a great umltitu If of 
irregular troops j but the leaders themselves possessed 
no it ner cc” , r<iif r *. nor military skill, 

Sindjia’3 troops, anl, io'Wt, all his dominions in* 
Hindu.ititn, were under M. Perron, whv had succeeded I 
I the veteran Dc Boigne. Sinlia himself had remained 1 
I near Funa from rh** date of his acotsion. 

want RAo Holkux was in Aluiwa, plundering, and - Hoda*. 
striving to maintain an appearance < t neutrality. He| 

Tvjoj.fri at the prospect of the hunuli.iti>n of his rival' 

! Sindut; though L- hiir.M'H hated and bared tho British, j 
| Tit** -M i.rj i.-nuni'»a m<»w e&tended from Delhi Th#H ' hT » t *» 

I ! to tue Cav<'ri. .u*l 1 :• ** ; r : • . j the HlalriDadl lo I mnmrLA - 

[ the Gi,lIf ot Caml jiv, over a population of 40,000,0u0. 

Their wh*»h* ioa nuor ‘rod Si r ialiuiLry and i 

100,000 u air.. 


§ 126, I*h * tirst L*To<it blow, pr<• r -tlv de’ivered, «ii .iki 
tho cuipiur** oi k Ah*i4,nlo(iynr 9 Sic. - { great ajuoaal, *** 
August IS, 1803. 

titevci n took Jalna, Septemb* 


§ 127. The * • '1 great blow wav the British ttc- 

touv ur Ac*baL T 'lie whole Mali rat a army was now 
strongly encamp! it \ir the villages of IklvoUa and 
Jatl’irul id. It cop s'^rd of 10.000 i*. gubr 
100 <v* l!-equipped j»tr>s uul 40,0*r hi ro-* 

Or 2;hd S**pUiM * r WolUsley burned iat the 
fade rales w > cammiM d on tho K-ulnA, 


A*mA ^rn. 

,*V|K» ii 
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CELT. $12$, 130. 

▲.a. 1803. 

‘Zha battle of A«Bai. 

T*€> buttle of 
AsmL See 
n»p,p.U, 

confluence with the Juab; both these streams being 
tributaries of the Southern Puma T which is a main 
affluent of the Godavari. Not far from the fork of the 
two first' rivers is the fortified village of Assai. He 
resolved to attack, them at once. 

Oil the advance of the British troops, the Mahrattas 
began a terrible cannonade. The 74th Regiment, the 
19fch Light Dragoons, and the 4th Madras Cavalry, 
nobly contested the field. Three hundred and sixty 
men formed the entire 19th; but they and the 4th 
Madras Cavalry, led bv Col. Maxwell, charged the whole 
Mahratta army, in which were eight of De Boigne’s 
trained battalions. 

Tbe bayonet 
charge. 

The enemy’s line gave way, driven with great j 
slaughter into the Juah at the point of the bayonet by 
the advancing line of British infantry, and the battle 
was won; but one third of the British troops lay dead 

Teartblo Ion. 

The coward 
leadst*. 

upon the field. 

Daulat Rao Sindia and Raghuji Bhonale fled from 
the field early in the day, almost at the first shot. 

Stevenson joined. Wellesley on the evening of the 
24th. 

■ CorhAxrphr and 

f 

! • 

[*••;. ' ’ 

§ 128. The next undertakings were the reduction of ! 
the city of Burhanpur, and of the fort of Asirghar. 
'These were accomplished (October 21) by Colonel 
Stevenson. . 

Sindia had now nothing left in the DrJdian. 

TSecarrpai^a 
in Gujarat. 

§ 129- Iu Gujarat, the city of Broach, Sindia’s only 
seaport (§ 102 ), the fort of Pawangarh and the town o# 
Champanir (ch. iiL § 4) were taken (September 17). t 

Lola's Tie. . 
t cries, ISOS. 
(Guru poor.) 

§ 130. In Hindustan, General Lake (Biog. Index), J 
with the sanoe powers that Wellesley possessed in the ! 
Dakhan, marched from Khanpnr against Sindia’s army , 
which was raider Perron. (See map, p. 4.) 
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CHAP. V. «13L 
x.o. 1803. 


(1.) He first took Coel and the adjacent fort of 
Q ATighar, August 29. Altghar had always been re- 
Mgardeft as impregnable. The 78th Highlanders took 
jj it, with wonderful gallantry, by atom. Two hundred 
* r and eighty-one guns were captured in it. 

(2.) At this time Perron and his staff, who had long 
■been objects of jealousy to the Mahratta officers, re¬ 
tried from. Sindia’a service. M. Louis Bourquin 
succeeded Perron. 

(3.) This latter met the English under the wails of 
Delhi and was defeated in a battle skilfully fought 
•' by Lake, September 11. Sikhs were in the army that 
! opposed Lake on that occasion. 

f (A) Delhi surrendered. The person and family of 
i Shah Alam EL thus cam£ into Lord Lake’s hands. 

! (Oh. iiL § 24.) So did Britain’s power extend in less 
1 i :hbQ fifty years after the battle of Plassey. 

I (5.) Bournuin and the other French officers sirr- 
EI rendered, 

I (8.) Agra was besieged and taken, October 18. Im- 
Anense treasure was found there, and promptly dis- 
j$ tributed amorfg the army. 

(7.) Lake now set out in pursuit of another wing of 
India’s army (the “ DaJchan Invincibles”'), which re. 
tired before "him to the hills of Mewat. He overtook 
it (November 1), near Laswari, and a most severely 
contested battle was fought. The veterans trained by 
pe Boigne died heroically in the field. The victory 
was, however, complete; and it laid all Sindia’s do-; 
~iinions in Hindustan, from Delhi and Agra to the 
hainbal, at Lake’s feet. - 

Thus was this formidable French-Mabratta power for 
er broken; at the time that the Mahrattas were 
doubfcedly the ** foremost” people in India. 

§ 13L Colonel Harcourt was sent agaiifst Kuttack, j 
*hich he took (October 10). By the 14th of October. J 


Lake’s tkr% 
months of 1S03L 
(Cot l, 50 mfLes 
N. by £. from 
Asrra. J&jfcar, 
53 mite s V. 
from Agra.) 

Perron. 


Soiirquis. 
Battle of DelM. 


Tho anriial 

Emperor 

rescued. 


Smdia's Freeh 
crScers. 


A#r» taken. 


The battle oi 

IrfUtrovJ, No* 
▼ember 1, ISOS. 
(73 mile* N.W. 
of A^xa.) 


Its cons®, 
qu^aoes. 


Eat tack. 
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CEL Y. § 132,134. 

. A.D. IfiQ3. 


(Jaint-natr ha= 
Lori rf the 
earth.) 
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Sagtejl BlwnslS yields. 


the whole district of Kuttack was conquered. The 
priests of Juggemath hastened to put themselves and 
their • temple under the protection of the British 
General., The conquest of Orissa seems to have cost 
j£30,000’sterling and fifty men. 


IknrtAIkhand. 


Knrrember 28 . 


§ 132. Colonel Powell cleared Bandelkhand. 
September 16 to October 13.) 


(Fror 


Shim Shir Babddar, who had taken possession of the country, 
was driven out. He was cm illegitimate son of the PeahwO, Bajt 
E&o. His eon, All Bali&dar, was the ancestor of tho present 
Efcw&be of Banda. (Table, § 158.) 


Giwilgayh (15 
nnietj :?.W. 
from Ellich^ 

par). 


§ 133. la the Dakhan, negotiations for peace were 
entered into by the Mahratta chiefs, but in a vacillating 
and deceitful manner. 

Wellesley, following up the Nagpur army, now 
attacked the confederates at Argaom, and gained a 

complete victory. .. £ 

(Mwilgarh, a celebrated stronghold ot the Kaja of 
Berar, was taken December 15, by Colonel Stevenson. 
This strong fortrees is on a high bill between tho 
sources of the Tapti and the Northern Purna nvers. 


Treaty with the 
lUja of Nagpur. 
The peace or 
DeOGAOM. 

Tu© Futk Mah* 
ra*ta treaty. 

I*s couCitionj. 
(Irtro., | 20.) 


1134. On 17th December, Raghujt Bhonsle, utterly 
discomfited, signed a treaty, by which— 

(1.) He ceded Kuttack and Balasor; (Comp. § 62.) 
(2.) He gave up all his territory west of the N. Wardf* 
("the great cotton-fields), and south of the range ~ 
hilla on' which GAwilgarh stands; (comp. ch. iii § 

V Heagieed to submit to British arbitration . 
disputes between himself, the Nizam, and the Peshw 

W4) He Engaged to admit no foreigners hostile 
Great Britain into his service. 
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Tttoghczx. X>aa lai &0o Syiaia is huzablad. 

CH.V. §1^5.137. ' 

leas. . 

This is called the Tbeatt pr D£og1oh. The 
Honourable Moantstuart Elphinstone (one of the most 
l celebrated of British-Indian statesmen, who afterwards 
twice declined the office of Governor-General) was the 
first resident at the Nagpur court. 

Hopntgfcggfe 

Elphiaatocia. 

(§144*165.) 

4 

1 § 135* Very reluctantly, on the 30thDecember 1803, 

did Daulat Efio Sindia also sign a treaty, by which he 
ceded to the English all his territory between the Jamna; 
and the Ganges; all north of Jeypur, Jodhpur, and 
Gohud; the forts of Ahmadnagar and Broach and their 
districts; all between the Ajunta Ghats and th$ 
j Godavari. 

Major (Sir) John Malcolm was the first resident at 
j Sindia’s court. This is called the Tbeaty of Sinjri 
Anjengaom. 

, Siudia, in February 1804, agreed to come completely under 
Lord Wellealcy’a subsidiary syctem. Tha treaty waa signed at 

I Burh&npfir. 

Sinaia mT-fcaB 

1 treaty 0 1 1 

: Sirji Anjen- 
! gaom. 

; The Sixth great 
Mahratta 
treaty. 

Malcolm. 

1 

§ 136. Treaties were* also made with the Bajput 
chiefs of Jeypur, Jodhpur, Biindi, and Macheri; the 
I' Jat Baja of IJhartpur, the Bana of Gohud, and Ambaji 

1 Inglia, who had obtained a portion of the Gohud 
i territory. 

Most of the Bajput ehiefs had been snbdued by 
r Holkar and Sindia, and had suffered greatly. 

Thus ended the Second Mahratta War. 

It really lasted about four months. Skilful com- 
• 1 : bination, vigour, and bravery mark every operation. 
P (Comp. Chronological Index, 1803.) 

l 

Other minor 
tnstiea. 

1 

I 

i 

§137. Tb© British^had now (1804) three armies in 

1 the field: one at Jaffirubad; one at and one, 

M under Lord Lake, in Hindustan. 

The two former were preserving peace in the newly 

War with 

Jeswant Bio J 

SEobdur. 

? 

i 
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CHIP. V. § 137. 


P.V.Jl* 

iao3 r i 


HbISir's 
lawless pro- 


The third 3ffsh- 
ratta war, 1904, 
1805.. 

1804, 

Monson’3 

defeat. 

(Intaro., § 36.) 

(8» map,p. 28.) 

BafcttoofDlg, 

1904. 

(57 mile# N.W. 
from Agra.) 
Fatihghar. 

(On the W back 
of the Ganges, 
90 tri!es S.W. 
from Lucknow 
Map, p. 8.) 

Sag© 6! I»g. 


HoD&r's trtter 

htUDu- 4 -.ifcinTt. 
(Gain*, * »troag 
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The third Mahrarta war. 


assigned districts; and the last was watching Jeswant 
.Sao Holkar, who was ravaging Hindustani and had 
taken into his pay the disbanded soldiers of Sindia 
and the Raja of Berar. 

This chieftain, after many negotiations, proceeded to 
plunder Ajmir, and to threaten the Rajputs under 
Brit 13.1 protection. He demanded also cessions of 
territory, and it became evident that war with him was 
inevitable. An army of 80*000 men attended him in 
his forays. It has been truly said that* “ where Holk&r’e 
sword and brand had passed, the ground was like that 
which the demon had* trodden* where no grass would 
evermore grow.” It was necessary that this predatonr 
horde should be scattered. ' ** 

^ This supplementary war began in April 1804, and lasted till 
December 1805. Holk&r was the declared antagonist; but Sindia 
also wa a involved in it. It wa m ended by an un ^atisfacfcorv and 
hollow peace. J 

Jl may be called the Third Makratta War. We shall giro a 
summary only of the events connected with it. 

(1.) The fort of Tonk RAmpdra was stormed, May 1G. Indor 
was taken by Colonel Murray, August 24. 

(2.) Colonel Monson was driven from the Mokhundra Pass to 
l° Rin & f hs guns and baggage, and many of his troops, 
July 8-August 31. This almost rivals the Convention of War- I 
gjicm (§ 97), or the defeat of Bailho. (Ch. xii § 27) The 
disgrace was soon wiped off. 

(3.) This emboldened HolkAr to attack Delhi; but he wa,- 
nobly repnlaed by Colonel Ochterlony, the resident,October 8-11. 

(4.) Gencrnl Frazer ahd Colonel Monson gained a cotnnleiju 
victory at Dig General Frazer fell, November 13. Cornell 
Aonsotitoo & eighty -seven guns, among which were fourteen thnfjfl 
lie had lost. ^1 

(5.) General Lake fell upon HolkAra troops at Fatihghar r n* 
ent them up, November 17. 

(6.) -Lako besieged Dig, which was stormed, December M 
Sir C. Metcalfe, then a young civilian, was present aa a volum 
at this siege. (Ch. x. § 105.) 

(7.) Thns ak HolkAr’s forts, Chanda, Galna, and his capital 
IndAr* had been captured. He had* in fact, lost all be possessed 
in MAlwA, as well as in the Dakhan. 
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Tlia third Mahratts war, 1805. 

CHAP. V.$!37. 
a-d. 1805, 

(S.) Dig and Bhartpfir belonged to the Jilt RAja, who had 
behaved treacherously to his allies the British, having aided and 
encouraged HolktLr. (Map of Riljpdtuna, p. 2d.) 

(9.) Bhartpdr was now rashly and inconsiderately besieged. 
(January 2 , 1805.) It is a fortified town, six or eight miles in 
circumference, surrounded by a .very lofty mud wail, and was 
regarded as impregnable by the Hindds. Tho Raja was resolute 
in his defence, and Lord Lake was not prepared for such a siege. 
Four a vaults failed. 

Meanwhile Holk&r and his friends were surprised and cut up 
on every side by General Labe and his active officers. 

On the 16th. April, the Bhartp&r R&ja came to terms; and, 
though the city had not been taken, paid twenty lakhs of rupees, 
and renounced Holk&r's alliance. 

This was oertainly a gain; but the ill-success of the siege left 
a bad impression* which was not removed till Lord Coiubermere 
took tho city in January 1826. (Ch. x. § 81.) 

(10.) Daulat R&o Sindia broke faith after the death of his 
great minister, Wittnl Pant; seized Mr. Jenkinsj the assistant 
resident; and with his father-in-law. the infamous Ghitgt, and 
Ambajt Inglia, espoused, though not qnite openly, HolMrs 
cause; being annoyed, and justly so, ac the denial to him of 
GwAliAr and Gbhud. 

( 11 .) Now came tho second appointment of Lord Cornwallis, 
July 30, 1805. Hi 3 mission wju to restore peace at any sacrifice! 
Lord Lake unwillingly conducted the negotiations, which, w^ro 
to make his victories vain. (Ch. x. § 49.) 

(12.) A new treaty was made with Sindia, on the basis of that 
of Sirjl AnjengAom. G 6 hud and Gw&lidr were taken from the 
Edna of G<Miud, who was unfit for government (§ 135), and made 
, over to Sindia. 

Thus Sindia was conciliated. The magnificent fortress of GwA- 
lidr has ever since belonged to the Sindia family. (Introd. p. 7.) 

The Gdhud RAna was to bo supported by revenues assigned by 
Sindia. Tho pergunnahb of Dnolapfir, B&ri, and Itajukera, were 
given to RAna Kirut Singh, and have since formed the Jat 
Chiefship of Dholapftr. (Intro., § 36.) 

Jcswant Rio HolkAr was driven by Lord Like into the Panj:\b, 
where he obtained no assistance from the Sikhs. He sued for 
peace, and, fortunately for him. Sir G. Barlow's (ch. x. 3 50-53) 
policy permitted him to obtain it on ludicrously easy terms. 
(November 1805.) 

One thing is to be especially deplored here. The RAja of 
BAndi, and other Rajput chieftains, who had been faithful allies 

hill-fort, 87 
miles N.W. 
from Aurang¬ 
abad.) 

First sietre of 
Bhartp'tr, 1805. 

(31 miie3_W. by 

N. from Agra.) 

Lake utterly 
unprepared for 
such, a siege. 

Th9 Jat Bij& 
comes to terms. 

Bad effect of 
failure. 

Unfaithfulness 
of Daulat Eao 

Sioriin. 

Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. 

Peace at any 

price? 

Treaty vsith 
Sindia. 

j 

The Rina at 
Owdlior. 

Thr chief of 
Dhoiapur. 

Peace with 
Jejvv&nb hau 
Holkar. 

British -loser- 
tion 0 i the 
leaser chiefs. 


* 
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CH.V- 


Tfce treaty of 
Barodjk 


fSir G. Barlow, 

180S-IS07. Ch. 

X-§4d.) 


The downfall of 
the MahzattM. 


(5108L) 


Disunion 

(5 «L) 


Di* 

CMt«> 


The Emglish 
bow nr ran* 
lm Delhi. 
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T2ia peace of 1305* aafahratt*. decadence. 


of the- English, were left, unprotected, to “the moderation and 
good faith,” that is, to the vengeance, of Holkar and Sindia. 
This Lord Lake earnestly deprecated, bat in vain* Metcalfe, 
too, remonstrated in emphatic language. 

Of course, troubles must again arise with these Mahratta 
chiefs, Meaidpdr, and the events of 1818, will be required to 
bring these affairs to a satisfactory termination. (§ 151.) 

§ 138 .,The treaty of Bar6da> April 1805, finally brought tho 
Gaekwhr under the subsidiary system. This treaty was predbely 
trimilAr to that of Basse in. (Comp. § 122.) 


PAET TL —Events stjbseqitent' to 1805. Tna 
Decadence op tub Mahbatta States* 

§ 139. We are now approaching the last period 
of Mahratta history. 

The causes of the decline and fall of the Mahrattaa 
were, as we have seen:— 

(1.) The excessive aggrandisement of MahAdaji §India, making 
him independent of the PeshwA; aud, in fact, a rival to hun. 
PTia example was not lost on the other Mahratta chieftains. 

(2.) The dissensions consequent on the death of Nardyana EA>, 
with the quarrels and rivalries of Ragoba, NilnA Famavis, EUjl 
R4o II., Jeawant BAo Holk&r, and Dauiat B&o iSindia, oompletol/ 
disintegrated the confederation. 

(3.) Moreover, the confederation had within itself elements <•£ 
dismion, and consequent weakness. Thu PeehwA and hiacocr* 
ciilors were Br&hmans ; Sindia andKolkAr were Sfidraa ; Raghuji 
BhonslA was a^Kshecriya (§ 45). _ _ _ 

(4.) ShAh A lam. EL was now in the power or too Bnti 
Under the s i low of the new paramount power, the corrupt, 
and disorder which favoured iho rise of the Mahrattaa could uot 
exist. (Ch. iiL § 24) | 
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CH.V.§ 140.14* 

x . d . isos. 


of 

Jeswant Bia 
HoUcar. 
Disorders in 
In dor 

(Comp. § IfiO.) 


S India in 
Gwalior. 


§ 140. Jen want R£t> ITolk&r, after committing many atrocities 
(table, p-194), went mad in 1808, and died so in 1811. His 
State was now in a condition o€ extreme disorder. It was ad¬ 
ministered by Told BAi, a concubine of deswant RAo HoikAr. in 
the name of AlnlhAr RAo Holkar, an illegitimate eon of that chief. 
Tho army had become totally unmanageable.. 

§ 141. In 1810, Daulat RAo Sindia made Gwalior 
his head-quarters. His father-in-law, Gh&tge, died 
that year, having been killed while resisting an order 
for his arrest. The influence of this ruffian on Daulat 
RAo Sindia was most pernicious. He was a determined 
enemy of the British power. 


§ 142. The name of Amir Khan , “a vulgar and AmirKhkn. 
ferocious copy of Holkar/’ appears frequently in the <5 iss.) 
history of this period. He was an Afghan adventurer, 
who aided Jeswant Kao Holkar in his early struggles 
(1800), became his greatest general, took the control 
of affairs during his insanity, and was bent on esta¬ 
blishing himself in RAjputana (1809). (§ 148-153.) 

A gre. ' 1 * •• arose among the Rajput princes for 
the han. _ Krishna Kumdri, the beautiful daughter of 
the Run a. of Oudipur. In the course of this, MAn Sing 
of Jodhpur sustained a terrible defeat. A mb- Kh>in 
fomented these quarrels; and even induced the Rans of 
Oudipur to murder his daughter, on whose account 
these q ’:irrel3 had arisen. With her own hand the 
lovely p . took the bowl of poison offered to her 
by her lather, and saying, u Thi 3 is the marriage to 
which I was foredoomed/’ drank it off. 

With Amir Shan there were many contests. 

§ 143. We return to Puna. Prom lfjp3 to 1810, mjimon. 
Colonel Sir Barry Close was Resident there. BAji Rao (§n«.) 
was full of hatred to the English, while sensible of fchej 


Krishra 

~K~ nniri, 


15 • 
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CH.V §144,146. 
a.d. 1809, 13. 

' " » 

PrmA from 1811 to 1813. 

His niter vr&nt 
of trustworthi¬ 
ness. 

strength which their troops gave him. He professed 
the utmost cordiality, but intrigued with Sindia : and 
his great delight was to humble and oppress the families ' 
that had. been opposed to his party. He had never 
ceased to regret the treaty of Bassein. He was nob 
destitute of ability ; but was intriguing, superstitious, 
and avaricious. 

Uphill stone in 
Puna. 

(Lord Minto, 
1807-1313,) 

~Hia influence 
amo ng the 

natives. 

' 

§ 144 . In 1811, the Honourable Moontstuart El- 
phinstone (§ 134), who had been on General Wellesley’s 
staff in 1803, and who had recently returned from his 
celebrated mission to Kabul (ch. x. § 69), wa 3 appointed 
Resident at the Peshw* s court. He knew the people 
and the work, and had much direct personal intercourse 
with the natives. 

Piracy jfrfc 
dorm. 

§ 148. In 1811, while various arrangements were made for th*> 
settlement of the southern Alahratta country, the Raja of Xol- 
hAptir ceded .ho harbour of Malw&n to the British, - with the 
islands of Mai wan and Sindidrdg; and engaged to renounce and 
discourage piracy, which was thus finally put down. 

The Dess&i of 8Awant-W4di made over Yingorla with a similar 
object (§ 113). v 

Trimtwkft 

Daingiu?, 

JTTn infamoxu 
character. 

§ 146 . We are now introduced (1813) to the man 
whose connection with the Peshwa consummated the 
ruin of the Mahrattas. Trimbakji Dainglia was a spy, 
and had risen, by every infamous compliance, to the 
poeiuon of chief favourite of Baji Riio, who found in 
him a kindred spirit. This man hated Europeans, and 
laboured with success to impress his master with the 
idea that he could restore the Mahratta power to the* 
state in which it was under the first great Peshwas. 
His cruelty and violence in the exercise of the office of 
prime-minister, which he soon obtained, were un¬ 
bounded. The government was now exceedingly 
corrupt and oppressive. 
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BAJ1 K&o a. and Monntstaart Elpliliiarfcoiie. 


Baji Kao was induced by this WTetched man to open 
communications with Sindia, Holkar, and Raghuji 
Bhonsle; and his design was to restore the Mahratta 
confederacy. 

§ 147. The province of Gujarat was then much under 
British influence. The Resident was Colonel Walker, 
and his measures delivered it from anarchy. (See 
§ 122.) There were disputes between Baji Rao and 
the Gaekwaris Government, regarding debts due to the 
Puna court, and Gangadhar Sastri was 3ent to discuss 
the matter. The Sastri, a Brahman, was assassinated 
by Trimbakji’s agents, with Baji Riio’s concurrence, at 
the sacred shrine of Panderpiir. This outrage* * filled 
every mind with horror. Mr. Elphinstone required the 
punishment of the assassin; and Trimbakji was con¬ 
fined in +he fort of Tanna, on tho island of Salsette. 
From thence he escaped, through the contrivance of a 
Mahratta horse-keeper, who, while cleaning his master’s 
horse outside the fort, sang the whole plan of escape 
to the prisoner w? thin: another Blondel to a strange 
Coeur-d< T .un.* Trimbakji was now supplied secretly 
with money by the Peshwa, and proceeded to raise 
troops and to organise an insurrection with the design 
of driving the British from the country; 

Mr. Elphinstone, with the utmost forbearance, pru¬ 
dence, ;'ud firmness, tried to bring Baji Rao to a bettor 


* Bishop Hebe?, who saw him in lus prison in site? dava, nys r—** Tho 
groom '3 singing was made up of verses lie the following.— 

* Behind the bush the foemen hide, 

The horse beneath the tree ; 

Where shall I find a knight ■will ride 
The jungle paths with me ? $ 

There arc five-aud-fifty coursers there. 

And four-ond-fifty mea, * 

When the fifty-fifth sha 1 ! mount his steed. 

The D&khan thrives again.'" 
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CRAP. V. §147. 

A.D. 1S1C. 


His plans. 


XHspntes be¬ 
tween Baji BaO 
II. and the 
Gnekwir. 

(Lord Moira, 
1814-1823.) 


The assa.?3ins- 
rion of tho 
Sastri. 

(Da tho left 
bank of the 
R imy no miles 
S E. from 
Pdna.) 

History of 
TnruLukji. 

.His escape. 
September 181& 
(§153.) 


Mr. Elphir. 
store's efforts 
in Pftn*. 
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EijlEAo 

coerced, 

Ju Ij 5,1817. 
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Th» PiadAris. 



mind, and to induce him to retrace his steps. It was, i 
however, necessary, at last, to assume a most decided ; 
tone. A- new treaty was prepared circumscribing: his “ 
power, and Baji was compelled to sign it (1817). 
Ahmadnagar was ceded to the English. Trimbakji 
was to be given up; but he managed to elude his 
pursuers. 


§ 148 . The Marquess of Hastings (Earl Moira, ch. x. 

§ 73) had succeeded (October 1813); and it became 
evident that the Patans, under Amir Khan (§ 142), 
and the Pmdaris must be put down. 

The Fin da vis were a collection of the lowest free¬ 
booters. the very refuse of all the lawless, predatory 
hordes that infested the Dakhan. They had followed, 
like obscene beasts of prey, the armies of the early 
Makratta chieftains, by whom assignments of land 
had been made to them along the banks of the Nar- 
baddah. 

Mulhar B. Holkar had given them a golden flag. 

™heir first conspicuous leader was Khartm EJuln (a 
Bohilla by birth), who had been imprisoned by Sindia 
in Gwalior, and was not released fill 1810. Another 
was Chiln (by birth a Jat), who was kept in confine¬ 
ment by Amir Khan till 1816; and who was their | 
ablest chief. 

Armed with Makratta spears, every fifteenth man 
having a matchlock, and about two-fifths of them well 
armed and mounted, these dastardly brigands sallied 
forth, plundering, bunting villages, torturing fch® 
people, and committing every imaginable excess. 

When the Makratta chieftains ceased to be engaged 
in endless wars, these Pindaris lost their - occupation, 
as jackals Attending those expeditions. They now 
began plundering on their own account, and gradually 
increased the field of their operations, and the daring 
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qnr^rmvry of the ftottd war. 

CH-V. 5149,151. 

A.n. i8ie. 

of their exploits. Their army in 1812 did not fall 
short of 60,000 horsemen. 

The PindirU. 

8 149 The beginning of the war in NipAl was un¬ 
favourable to the English. (Ck. § 74.) This 

encouraged the Mahrattas to contemplate the renowa- 
of their confederacy. They therefore secretly abetted 
the Pindaria and Patans in their excesses, though the 
time had not corns - for any open hostilities on their 
part. 

Their oppor¬ 
tunity. 

Secret en- 
conxi%c 2 cent. 

§ iso In March 1816, Yazir Muhammad, EAja of BhGpAl, and 
Raehuii Bhonsl£ of Befir died. (See table, p. 198.) # 

Paraaji succeeded in JSAgpdr j but being idiotic, his cousin, 

Appa Sahfib became regent*. A 

With him a treaty was made, by which the i*Agpdr a'oato came 
fullv under the subsidu:r>j system. Yet he, too, was secretly in 
the conspiracy, of which Bijl R&o IL was tho head, again3S the 
English supremacy. (§ 15A, 159-) 

Changes in 

Bcrar and 
.Bhopal. 

March 22,1818. 

Isaepdr fully 
under the 

subsidiary 

system. 

g ITow came on what we may call the Fottbth 

Mahratta War. It really lasted from October 1817, 
to Fel ru >^' 1818; though all the forts were not 

taken ui April, 1819. 

The chief, battles were.— 

a. Kirki (§ 154), November 5,1817; 
n. Nagpur (§ 159), November 26 r I817 ; 
c. Mekidpur (§ 160), December 21, 1817; 

». Korigaora (§ 155), January l. 1818; 
e. Ashta (§ 157), February 19, 1818. 

The Marquess of Hastings, in 1817, resolved to put 
down finally, not only the Pindans, but all the jre- 
datorv powers of Central India. This was required by 
humanity, not less than by policy. The Nizams o- 
minions, and the Northern Sirkars. w£e invaded and 
pillaged by the Pindaiis, who had thuB thrown aown the 

Arrm^erwrata 

1 for the Pirdari 
war, October 16, 
1317. 

jam) 

I Neoeeeiby of the j 
r Pindiri war. 
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CHAP. Y. 5 152. 

13X7. 

Zrtrd Hsstingn* plans. Preparations. 

The troops. 

(Here ia tha 
best ford.) 

( 

\ 

1 

gauntlet, and che Governor-General was bound to take 

it up. 

Tbe treaties of 1305 bad been virtually annulled by 
the intrigues of Sindia and Holkur, and "by their con¬ 
stant violation of them. The courts of both of these 
chiefs were scenes of intrigue and disorder. Their 
armies were utterly lawless and rebellious. Non-inter- 
rerence had been tried, and it had signally failed. 

■v V f r ^ r ' G ^,? eraitS plan was to surround the 
infested districts with troops, and thus to hem in and 
destroy the ravagers and their allies. Lord Hastings 
imnseU ioft Calcutta early in July, 1817, for the scene 
of conflict. 

Five divisions of troops were in the field under Sir 
Thomas Hislop. One division was stationed in Gujarat. 
Four divisions, under the personal command of the 
Marquess himself, marched from Bengal; and a reserve 
force vras posted at Adwdni. Contingents were left at 
-Puna, JfcCaideratad, and Nagpur. 

Sir Thorny Hislop was to advance into Malwa, 
CTossmg the Herbudda at Hindia. A force from N&gpur 
b - v Hoshungibad. The others were 
stationed m Bern-; and m Handcsh; at Bewari, Acre 
Siiandra. and ixalmjir. The Gujarat force wa/to 
g» "q a Wa b J D6 >" d TT 0ther ^oops were on the 
^To f nd ^ th l Y P ^ T NarKlddah - ‘See ma P , 
oaa e Britu?(1 torce amounted to 
116,000 men, having 300 guns. 

§ 152. The Governor-General first took up his oosition 
with the main army near Gwalior, where Sindia was 
compelled to sign a treaty, by which he engaged fully 
to co-operate with the British in restoring pea ce and 
order, by the extermination of all the predatoyy hordes- 
ameasurc of wuich ho especially was to reap the fruits! 
This was completed on the very day of Baji Rio’s 
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Tbe attack *m the Fftna Sasidaxicy. 

i CH. V. § 153, 154. 

‘ JuB. 1317. 

j attack on the Residency. (§154.) Sindia's co-operation 
| was very insincere and tardy; but he was effectually 
. prevented from openly joining in the war. 


' § 1S3. imir Kh-hi now made an agreement by which his 

Jr; *hir was guaranteed to him, and he consented to disband his 
| lawless troops. 

The family still pcasess Tonk. His grandson, Muhammad Ali Khdn, 
succeeded to power m 1864. 

3hmy other chieftains of RdjpufcAna and Central India put 
. themselves folly under British protection, which was freely 
cjforded them. Among these were Zalim Sing of Kdta, the 
} Riljaa of Bhdp&l, JBAndi, JAdfcpdr, OudipAr, and Jeypur. Sir C. 

■ Metcalfe was then Resident at Delhi, and arranged the treaties 
; with these chieftains. 

-r- 

Amir irhfrn. 

(Introd. § 36.) 

(Introd. § 1A) 

i ? 154. Sir John Malcolm was appointed the agent of 

1 the Govern or-General, with ample political powers, in 1 
I the Dakhan. Baji RAo deceived Sir John by his pro- 1 
J testations; but Mr. Elphinstone was thoroughly con- 
; vinced of his treacherous designs. 

Now we must relate what may be considered to be 
f the first great episode of the Pindari war: the outbreak 
i at Puna. 

Malcolm. 

Bajt Edo 
treacherous. 

1 


The Peshwn was even then maturing his plan3 for an Th* attack on 
attack on the Residency. Mr. El phi cs tone, aware of ^Jiden?r Pa¬ 
llia duplicity, would give him no pretext for a rupture, member s M isir. 
by any open preparations, or by an exhibition of dis¬ 
trust*. The Pe. hwA’s troops were gathering round and 
hemming in the British. Mr. Elphinstone, from the 
terrace of the Residency, could hear the din of their 
preparation? ; but with quiet dignity he made only such! EJphinstmie’s 
unostentatious arrangements a 3 the merest prudence | C0 9 lnesB - 
demanded. He brought the British troops together to | 

Kirk:, four miles from Puna. Baji Rio had deter-; Mature - 
mined to spare no one of the whole Bntjsk residents; 
except two persons: Dr. Coats, who had cured him of 
an illness, and Major Ford, the commandant. 
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CHAP. V. § 155. 

±~i>. iai7. 


i Th*s battle of 


Kirki. 

Xov. 5,1817. 


Engiiah victory. 


BAji Rio 
pursued. 


W m flee N.E. 
from Pima.) 


The heroic de¬ 
fence of Kon- 
ffaora, January 
1, 191S. 

{Or Corrt.jauvb, 
cm the Pima, 17 
mile* E.y.E, 
from Pima.) 


THE HAH R ATT A HISTORY . 



The heroic defense of Xorig-dom. 


The Peshwa’s prime-minister and commander-in- 
chief was Bappu Gokla (nephew of an officer called 
Dhundu Pant), a chivalrous and honourable officer, the 
last of the great Mahratta warriors. (§ 1*57.) 

When it was evident that the attack was about to 
begin, Mr. Elphinstone withdrew to Kirki; and a 
battle ensued between the Mahratta army, which con¬ 
sisted of 18,000 hor3e, and 8,000 foot, with fourteen 
guns, and Major Ford's troops, consisting of 2,800 
rank and file, of whom 800 were Europeans. 

The Mahrattas were easily defeated and driven off. 
The Peshwa, however, plundered the Residency; mur¬ 
dered several officers who were seized while travelling ; 
and committed other act3 of barbarous cruelty. 

§ 155 , . G :*neral Smith, who was encamped near the 
Chanda hills, now marched on Puna. BAji Rao fled 
before him. The English general occupied the city,! 
and then pursued the Peshwa, who fled to MfihuLi 
(Mowlee), a sacred place near Satara, at the confluence 
oi the Yeaa and Kishtna, then to Pandorpur, then to 
the north of Junir (where, having been'joined by Trim- 
bakji, he fortified himself at Bamanwari), and finally 
to the south. * There the Raja of Satara (§. 94) and his 
family joined the English general. 

Meanwhile a battalion, consisting of about 500 men, 
belonging to the 1st Regiment, was sent for from Seriir 
by Colonel Barr, who then commanded in Puna. 

It marched on the 21st December, 1817, attended by 
, 300 irregular horse, all under the command of Captain 
Francis Stauntoa. On reaching Korigiom (January 1, 

1 1818), they found 25,000 Mahratta horse on the opposite 
bank of the ( Bima. The.^e, with 5,000 of the PeshwVs 
infantry, attacked the British troops, who were ex¬ 
hausted by a long night-march, were without food or 
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The fall of tlie Pesiiwas, 

CILT". § l.V,. 158- 
A.D. 1813. 

water, and compelled to fight under a blazing- sun. 
The conflict raged all day, and at nightfall the PeshwA's 
army retreated. The Peshwa himself, from a height 
two miles distant, beheld the fight. The heroic Captain 
Staunton lost 175 men in killed and wounded; but the 
Mahrattas lost about 600 men. 

This was the most heroic event of the war: the 
famous defence of Korigaom. 



! § 156 . The Peshwa now fled towards the Carnatic. 

i On the banks of the Gutpurba he found General 
' Thomas Munro, commissioner of those ceded .districts 
(afterwards Governor of Madras), with troops raised 
on the spot, ready to oppose him. He then fled towards 
' Sh61apur. 

§ 157 . On-February 10, 1818, Satara was taken. 
The next day the Bhagwa Jenda (or swallow-tail flag 
of Sivaji) was hoisted ; and a proclamation was issu; d, 
declaring that BAji R A ? and Ins family were excluded 
from all shar< la the government, which was assumed 
by the Governor-General, reserving a srnali tract Around 
Satara for the comfortable aid dignified maintenance 
of the Raja. 

The decisive battle, where Gokla fell, was fought at 
tAshta, between Sholapur and Panderpiir, February 19. 

Thus fell the house of Balaji Vishwanath, which 
I from 1714 (contemporary with the English house of 
f, Brunswick) had in reality swayed the Mahratla sceptre. 
I (See table, p, 236.) ^ 


Biji Eao 
. pursued. 


Monro. 

| (Oh. iii. 516.) 


I Satiri cccu- 
picd. 


Battle of Aslitn. 


I The Pe=hwa3 
1 from 1714 to 
1SI& 


» 


I 


§ 158 . BAji RAo, after wandering about with his 
I army, suffering great privation?, and lor fin g vainly for 3ummuiJI *‘ 
I help from the Mahratta chiefs, themselves in great 
K straits, surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, who guaran- 
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§ 158*. THE SEVEN PESIIWAS. 

I. IUlUI VlSUWAULlU, 

n. BlJ Klo (L) a. i). 1720-1740. 

The greatest of tho Poshwas. Ho sought 
out meu of talent. § - 14 . 


-Oha,p. V. § 40-157; 1714 to 1818. 

a. o. 1714-1?*). §40. 



i 


m. Bir.Ui But Eio. a d. 1740-1701. 
Died brokea-heurtcd after hearing of tho 
disaster of P&nipat. § 66 to *0. 


Chimnajl AppA. §48. 


Bivadasha Chimnajl. 

§ 63-70. 


Rasunltba Elo. 

(ItagobA.) 

'Hie cause of the tirst 
Muhratta War. §63-102. 


Sh&rashlr 


IrLtiliAdar.^ 


View as Rio. 
Killed at Punipat, 1761. 
§ 63-70. 


IV Minu Rio. 
A»grc.at warrior. 
avH. 1/61-1772. 
§72. 


V. N ial tan a Rio. 
Assassinated. 1773. § 63. 

I 

VI. HUdo Rio (hi a ai yana), or II. 
Committed suicide, 1795 
Posthumous son, 1774. § 115. 


X 


Amrie K<3o. (Adopted son.) 
Alnde an. agreeinoat 
with the English iu 1S03. 
Lived at Tiro ha. 

Died in 182t.r 


VII. BUt Rio (II.) 
a.d. 1795-1863. §110. 

(Adopled eon.) 

The infamous 
Hivi Sahkb. 


• Ho was the son of u Muhaaiinadon concubine, iiia descendants wore the titnlui Nuwfihs of Banda. In 1864 a pension 
n!rl OU1 ,r lft ° r ni P* —; * : !Ve , u him. This was forfeited by his descendant AH UaUdr.r, who joined in the rebellion of 
18o7 Ho was sent to Indor. § 132. 

t His grandsons Joined in iho retellion of 1857. The younger is now iu Bareilly, u ward of the British Government, 
having a pension of 30,000 rupees a year. * 
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The treachery of the B&ja of BerAr. 

CHAP. V. *> 159, 
A.D. 1613. 

teed him the princely pension of eight lakhs of rupees j 
per annum. 

Bitur, near Khanpur, was assigned as his residence. J 
There he died in January 1853. 

Trimbakji managed to evade his pursuers, till he was 
seized by Lieutenant Swanston; and was retained a 
| prisoner to the period of his death, in the fort of 
\ Chunar, on the Ganges. 

Baji Rao had no sons. He adopted Sirik Dhundu 

1 Pant ('5 154), commonly called the Naha. Saheb. This 
man, infamous for the Khanpur massacres (ch. x. § 172), 
perished (as i3 supposed) in the Nipal jungles. 

Thus ended the line of the Peshwas. 

The sequel ol 
his history. 

(5147.) 

§ 159. Appd Saheb (§ 150), (sometimes called Mudaji 
Bhonsle), regent of Nagpur, procured the murder of 
Parsaji (though this was not then known), and so : 
succeeded him. 

He determined to abet the Peshwa in his treacherous 
l schemes. Mr. Jenkins was then resident. 

yjgrpflr affairs. 

(Hp would be 
Mudaji G , 

1 comp. § 86.) 

| It wn.3 the fortnr^ zi several of the great administrators of 
British India to be .tistinguish'.d also in the field. Elphinstone, 

. Jenkins, and Malcolm were conspicuous in these wars tar coolness 

1 and military skill. 


The vacillating and timid Appa Saheb did not show 

* his real colours all November 24. He was not aware 
then that the Peshwa had made his attack, and failed, 

j but a few days before (Novembei 5). 

* Mr. Jenkins had about 1,400 men fit for duty. Appa 
Saheb’s troops were about 18,000. Thus the Mahratta 
army was more than twelve times that of the British. 

The Residency was at Sitabaldi, two hills to tha west 
t of Nagpftr. The Mahratta attack was foil^L chiefly by 

* the gallantry of Colonel Hopeton Scott and Captain 

5 Fitzgerald. It began on the evening of November 26, 

The attack 
oa the Nagptbr 
residency, 

Nov. 88. 


I 
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CHAP. V. § 160. 
JL.D. 1818. 

Tho final defeat of the Pindhris. 

The battle of 
Nagpur. 

and was not finally repulsed till abour noon the next 
day. In gallantry it almost equalled Korigaorm 

Reinforcements soon arrived under General Doveton, 
and Appa Saheb sin-rendered. The fort of Nagpur, 
still held by the Arab mercenaries, was stormed. Appa 
was reinstated with the most stringent provisions for 

Continued 
treachery of the 
Baja. 

The end of 

Appa Suhiib. 

his fidelity to the British power; but, beginning almost 
immediately to intrigue again, was arrested by Mr. 
Jenkins, and sent T by command of the Governor-General, 
to be imprisoned at Allahabad; but he e?» aped on the 
road, joined Cliitu the Pindaii chief, was in the fort or 
Asirghar when it was taken (§ 162),* and alter many 
wanderings took refuge with the Sikhs, and finally 
found his" way to Jodhpur, where he lived md died in 
utter obscurity (1840). 

Settlement of 
Nagpur. 

A grandson of the late Raghuii Bhonsle was put on 
the Musnud, assuming his grantIfather’s name. 

Its prosperity. 
Treaty. 

From this time Nagpfir may be considered to have been under 
British government ; and owing to the wise managcnn nt of 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, it flourished greatly. 

A treaty was signed by this Raja, when he attained Ills 
majority in. 1826, renouncing all dependence upon the Raja of 
Satura, and all connection with that prince or any other Mah- 
-atta power ; and confirming in all ess8niiai particulars the 
former subsidiary treaty made with Appa Saheb. 

Annexation of 
Nagpur, 1853. 
(Coiap. cn. x. 

$144.} 

Raghnji dying in 1 Su 3 without issue, his dominions were 
annexed. 

Under success i ' British commissioners the whole district has 

since attained unprecedented prosperity. (Comp. pp. 8, 9.) 

' 

Tho defeat of 
tfrp PicLvlada. 

♦ § 160. We must return from these two episodes, 
recording the fortunes of the lust Peshwa, and of the 
Nagpur Raj, to the Pinddrrs. 

They wore under three leaders: Chitu, Kharim Khan, 
and Waail M 4 * ham mad (§ 148.* 

Thi 3 last was the son of Hira, a distinguished Pindari 
leader under Mahadaji Siudia. 
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ilolk&r and Sindin. 

CHAP. V. SlfflL 

i.3. 1838. 

Sir John Malcolm, in concert with tlie generals of 
the other divisions, gradually drove them from their 
haunts across the Nerbudda. 

Chitu finally took refuge in Holkaris camp, near 
Meh idpur, od the right bank of the Sipra. Tulsi Bai, 
the regent (§ 140), had at length been compelled by 
the chiefs around her to join the confederacy against 
the British ; and had marched to that place, wnere a 
great and decisive battle was fought. 

' Tulsi Bill was put to death by her troops, because 
they suspected her of a design to treat with the English. 
She was a woman of great, beauty, tact, and intellect ; 
but vindictive and dissolute. 

i Mulliar Rfio Holkar’s troops were now abont 20,000 
in number, and were encamped od the Sipra, a tributary 
( of the Chambal. They were a splendid body of cavalry, 
j full of enthusiasm. Sir J. Hislop and Sir John Mal- 
' colm crossed the river, attacked the enemy’s strong 
position, carried it, dispersed them, and gained a com¬ 
plete victory, December 21, 1817. 

At Mundisor (or Mandes V>T.ir), in Rfvjputana, January 
j 6, 1818,a treaty 1 c,veen the youngMulhur Rao Hulkar 
: and the Governor-General was signed. By this treaty 
| he abandoned all authority over the Rajputs, and placed 
' himself absolutely under British protection, thus 
securing his territories and his dignity, 

Mulhar Rio IEolkiLr died childless in 1933, at the age of 

1 twenty-eight. 

i After some di-pates, Har! Rilo H,lk.tr, 3 on of a brother of 

! Jeswant Rtio, wn3 installed at Inddr, March 1834. He died in 
1843. His adopted son, Khandi Riio (no relation), died the fol¬ 
lowing year. T&kaji Ruo II. then snccecded. He attained his 
majority in 1S52. 

§ 161 , Daulat Rao Sindia, overawed l*y the near 
approach of Lord Hastings’ army, remained quiet, and 

» 

| 

Battle of 3fehi<I» 1 
pur. 3*17. or 
, Mahcidpur. 

1 

i 

I 

1 

Tulsi BaL 

The battle cf 
MEHinrtTi. 

Treaty of Mrs- , 

| DTSoB. 

The Seventh 
geat ItfaLratta 1 

The HoJklr 
family.. 

Sindia'shistorr. 

See table, § 45*. 
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CH.V. 5 162 , 163 . 
A.D. 1818, 9. 


TEE MAHJjUTTA EISTOUY. 


Th& Pind^ri leaders. 


The sequel of 
the history of 
tho Sindia 
family. 


The Pmddrt 
leaders. 


The death. of 
Clutu. 


Asirgha*. 


Summary of the 

reeuliaof the 
"wax. 


Conclusion of 
the thinl Hah- 
ratta war. 


(la trod. § 24.) 


there is nothing more of importance to record of him. 
He retained his dominions in peace. 

Ho died in March 1827, after a reurn of thirty-four veara. ' 
T°S t ®. d e °':i succeeded; but quarrels between 

him and Baija Ban widow of Siadin, and daughter of the in- 

d 5 l h' mCrt ^ d ** ih0 indecision of Lord 
>Y p ’ eade<i ^ the expulsion of the BAi 

j jgj th ° coaclusioa of the history of GwuLor, see chap. - 

§ 162 . Of the three Pindar* leaders, Kliarim KJan 
surrendered to Sir J. Malcolm in February 1818; TT.i ,i; 
Muhammad gave himself up to Stadia, and ,*iU --quenrlv 
poisoned himself ; and Chitu only remained. He was 
driven from one place to another, his followers gradually 
forsaking him, until he was devoured bv u tiger in the 
jungles near Asirghar. 

Tue fort of Asirghar itself, however, was not. taken 
by General Dove ton until April 9, 1819. This was - 
last exploit m the war; here the Mahcattos made their 
hnal effort 

abouc ferar^mo^ths (from October 1517 to Fobm- 
I8 l &)had the Pmteh^a destroyed ; .ho arm: •» n: Holl.ir. 

Ind a K ?eSl r a Vl? d ° f ***** ^:ucd. the whole ,1 Cc-rrJ 
India brought fully under British authority; and, in fact. c L * : 
ilahrut ta empire finally extinguished. 

Thirty hill-fortresses were taken in a few week?. This w*r 
was remarkable for the v»>>ir with which the cor: - h -vi,. 
hands were followed up, and driven from all their fassnojscs. 

§ 163 . The conclusion of the Pindfiri war was marked 
by a general arrangement with che lesser eh: Ts, whom 
the Mahrattas had hitherto oppressed, bringing :Lom 
under British protection. These affairs wore managed ! 
^ Ochterlony with groat tact and diseronon. 

Ei f , of (§ 188), the Ru;a of Bhopal , 

y-l ' 7; ““I. tkose of Jeypur and Jodhpilr, were amouc 
the^ chiefs who received additional territory. 

Ajialrand iTairwarra were made over to the English. 
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GH.V. § 264,1C5. 

i.d. 1818, 9. 


Grant Duff. 

' 

Tlie Ea.i.i's first 
proceedings. 


§1G4. -After the surrender of BAji Rao, the Raja of TbeKijaof 
Satara was with great pomp, restored, and seated on * 
the throne by the British authorities. * ^ ' 

He immediately issued a proclamation, mafanjr over the 
government to Captain Grant. Duff, r,ho anchor of the - Mahratta 
Hist ,ry He complained bitterly of Baji RAu, who. arnoa* 
r thin"*, had given an order to the Killidar of the fort of 
>Vassota v n*est of SatArA), where the Raja and his family were 
confined, Lo put thorn all to death, rather thfcn allow them’to fell 
uuo the hands of the British. The Raja’s name was PrutAb 

?Ti n ?i ^ a0I ! w 0 ^ then in his twenty-seventh year. 

(table, p. 1/2.) 

The territory assigned to him was the tract between the 
S. Ward a and the Nim, from the base of the Sykadri mountains 
to PancLerpur. (See map, p. 160.) 

The whole proceeding was perhaps unwise. 

The Raj i intrigued cpiinsr his benefactors; and, in 1339, Sir 
amps Gamac, Governor of Bombay (1839-1841), gave him every 
opportunity of retracing his stops ; but he was obstinate, ana was 
deposed, hi* brother being raised to the nominal di^.-tv The 
ex-RAjs, diod in October 1847, and the Rija himself hi April 
18^; and >atara was annexed ro the British dominions bv 
consent of the hom*' authorities in 1849. • 

This was the oocwrioa of « great dhcassiun on the whole, 
questions of ann uon, : ’ “adoption.’ and -lapse.” The I 
decent!ben was, ti.nt -idopt.on «a 3 not yalid without the con-! 
sent of the paramount power. 

rer> ^ history of the Mahrattas mav close 1 «*Uero«ifc 
with a sommarr of the settlement by the British ZiXf.uZ'* 
a lthorities of the country thus conquered Four wars 
nau jeen waged, with which the names of Warren 
liastmgs, the Marquess Wellesley, and the Marquess 


Pr&tub Sing'o. 

Bus (L) minin >iP, 


Fall of the EAja 
of Saturn, 

(Comp. cn. x. 

§ 144.J 


The climax Lad been! 


I 


of Hastings are to be connected 
reached.^ 

, General Thomas Munro reduced all the country tc SVuMapdr, j Orcrol Munrt' 
including BudAmi. ./ 

General Pritzi-jr’s force took Singhar, Pdrandar, and Waeaota* t Fans 
before April 10. 
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THE MAWRATTA HISTORY. 

CH.V. §16(1,187. 
a.d. isio. 

**-«■> of th® 'historr of tHa Makrattsa. 

Otbcr fiortig 

1318. 

The Bombay Government conquered the Xonkan. Baighur, 
the famous capital cf ’Sivaji, the strongest fort in the East, "was 
taken May 7, 1818. 

The forts from PAna to Ahmadnagar, and. those in the Chanda 
range, were taken by Major Elridge, Colonel McDowell, and 
Colonel Cunningham. 

Political 

The whole country was now divided among various 
British officers, who gradually brought it into order. 


Captains Grant Buff. Robertson, Henry Pottinger (afterwards 
Governor of Madras, 1848-1863), and Captain Briggs (translator 
of “Ferisbta,” and author of the u Muhammadan History"), 
were employed under Mr. Elphinstone, who became Governor of 
Bombay in November 1819, and held that office till he was suc¬ 
ceeded by Sir J. Malcolm in 1827. 

The Bhfia of 

rWn+rrl Tndi*. 

The Bluls of the mountains adjoining KArdegh were reduce-l to sub- 
nrisaion by Sir John Malcolm. Till his removal to Bombay, as the 
successor of Elphinstoco, he laboured in Central India with Tare benevo¬ 
lence and wisdom; and his name is regarded with, the higher: veneration 
in thoee districts to this day. 

Mahratta 

Jjoghlrdars. 

The SatarA 
Jaghixd&n. 

I 

j. 

§ 103. Tho RAja of KolliApdr, who bad been a fidthful adherent of the 
British, was rewarded with tho districts of Chickuri and Monouli. 

Tho old hereditary Joghirdtirs, the Raja of Akulkot (§ 45)/the Pant 
Sucheo of Bhor (ono of the eight hereditary minifctars of the Mahratta 
empire), the Prat* Niti of SatAra. the IhrftlA, the Nimbalkur of Phultun, 
the Waikar of Wai, and others secure*! their estates. 

The Sawant Wadi i>tate was included in the treaties of 1819. The Pbat- 
vrardan, the Bbawa of RAmdrug, and the Ghorepuray of Mudhol, are rhe 
chief of t.hfl Southern Mahratta Jaghirdara. 

Liberal pensions were given to au who had just clahns. 

Prom that time to this the progress of the Mahmrta country has }>een 
rapid and unbroken, ibis, however, can best be studied in the voluminous 
and highly interesting published selections from the records of the Bombay 
Government. 

The fact that the rebellion of 1857, 8, did not extend to the south of the 
Rarbadd&h, though, the NAnA of Bit&r was one of its leaders, hi proof 
sufficient that the people are contented with, their English rulers. 

1 

» . *; 

• * rf 

1 4 ' 

1 Becopitularlou 
| and conclusion 
; of tho Mahratta 
. history. 

§ 18?. Thus have we given a faint outline of the story of this 
moot remarkable Indian race, whose rise, as a ruling power, was 
cooval with that of the English. A people, among whom have 
been found men like SAlivAhana, Sivajt, the first tour Pesbwk, 
p/lm SAatrt NAnA Foma vis, MnlhArj t KolkAr. and RAnoji Sindia; 
and who can boast of a ruler like AkaiyA Bai, deserves to rank 
among the foremost*. 
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Conclusion of the Mstory of tha 3Ka3zx»ttac. 

CHAP. V. 6157. 

Q .^9 have followed them from Tornea, where the youthful 
. Siyajl performed his first exploit; to Cdghlr, where they ob¬ 
tained their greatest victory over a Muhammadan armv ; to 
Pampas, where they received the blow which for ever enfeebled 
them ; to Baasem, where they triumphed, as no other Indian 
nice has triumphed, over a European foe: to Arras, where they 

rst in an open battle-field, met an English army; to KordliL 
where ad their confederate hosts mustered for the last time ; to 
• Assai, where the great Wellington taught them that Mahratta 
horaemen could never hope to stand against the British bayonet ; 
to Delhi, where Lake took the Mogul emperor out of their hands ; 
to Laswdri, where all Hindustan was wrested from their grasp ; 
and to Mabidpur, where they fought their last national fight 
wgh the English. We have, traced their history through 
triumphs and defeats. Maintaining a not unequal war for forty 
pars with one of tho greatest of the Moguls, they were at 
iength_ supreme in Delhi itself. Over the Portuguese they 
triumphed. They, at one time or another, conquered and ruled 
trom cho banks of the Indus to those of the Cdveri; from ifce 
Bhores ot Orissa on the east, to Gujarat on the west. The 
matchless genius of the Wellesleys, of Lake, and >f manv other 
ov^rrhrow 11111 ^ U1&riQr to fctese » was required to effect their 

Warg-iom and the Mokhundra Pass seemed for a moment to 
give them a hope of overcoming even Britons themselves: but 
ZZJ conflicts, wo have seen thorn beaten 

doxrn; until—w oj scions of the race gtill reign in GwiliAr 

British cooncils (and S**? 

a comm ^?ioners and collector-magutrates bold 

a^o-don of L, tbe most P art - ™ ™ of restless 

a^castonofnnscrnpnlons treachery, and of deraetating- war- 

o^r-’nm. ^ef^ gta , ina . 10 P ln “ d “ «>° district! they 
on mankind ■ if n ° morttl or “teUt-etail benefits 

"oald be rnn’f-.™ )' H dtjngation wna the greatest blessing that 
trodden ^ the UTL ^appy regions wandered over and 

^ their countless hosts: wo cannot, for all this, 
ease to regard their history as one of the most interesting 
episodes in the annals of the human family. 

—I__ * 
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TEE PORTUGUESE. IN INDIA. 


y Tmco da Gitma. St&to of India. 

India at the 
close of the fif¬ 
teenth century. 

(Comp. 519.) 

Da GAxna in 
Calicut (K£li* 

?3LiY.$8.) 

Moplaa, 

Moorish 

traders. 

SctniMto 

CUaL 

South of Goa the country was still under petty B&jas~ (Oh. iv. 
§8.) 

The most considerable of these was the Tamnrin or Zamorin 
of Calicut. 

The Mamelakea reigned in Egypt from 13S2 to 1517. Khinsa 
Ghdri was their chief at this period. 

The. Osbeks in 1498 got possession of Bokb&ra. 

B&ber was then engaged in his arduous struggles west of the 
Indus. (Ch. iii. § 3.) 

§ 4. The Raja, of Calicut ms a Hindu. The port 
was open to merchants of every nation ; but the trade 
was in the hands of the Muhammadans (or Moors) from 
Arabia, Egypt, and the eastern coast of Africa. 

Muhammadanism had made great progress in Malabar owing to the 
efforts of these Arabian traders. Oi these converts the MApillas (Moplas) 
are the descendants. 

These Moors, who trafficked in every great port of 
India, Africa, and the Mediterranean, were the rivals 
and bitter enemies of the Portuguese; and often com¬ 
bined with their fellow Muhammadans in India. 

Da Gama landed in great pomp, and had an inter¬ 
view with the Raja, who received him with kindness; 
which, however, was soon turned into suspicion by the 
artifices of the Muhammadans. Pin ding his armament 
insufficient, he returned to Portugal, where he arrived 
in August 1499; and was ennobled and amply rewarded 
by Emmanuel, King of Portugal (1498-1521), whose 
reign was thus rendered memorable by the foundation 
of the Portuguese power in the East. 

§ 5. The next Portuguese expedition to India, under 
Alvarez Cabral, sailed in a.d. 1500. 

He was accompanied by eight friars, with instructions 
to propagate Christianity wherever they came, and to 
carry fire and sword into every country that refused to 
receive it Thus they irritated the Muhammadans by 
their cruel intolerance. 
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Alvarez Choral, til© disconrsrer of Brasil. 

CHAP. VI. c a. 
4.D. 1500. 

Cabral, in. sailing southward through the Atlantic, was carried 
too far towards the west: a fortunate accident, for he thus dis¬ 
covered the fertile, finely wooded. coast of Brazil ,* which has 
ever since been a possession of the Portuguese; and which now, 
under a prince of the royal family of Portugal, is a flourishing, 
independent empire. 

In the storms this expedition encountered while pas sin j? the Cane 
Bartholomew Diaz, who had drat rounded it (§ 2), perished. * 

Cabral arrived at Calicut in September 1500. He 
was at first received with kindness { but jealousies soon 
arose. He captured a ship belonging to the Moors; 
who in revenge attacked the factory, and massacred 
fifty of the Portuguese. Cabral revenged himself by 
burning the Moorish ships and bombarding the town; 
after which he withdrew to Cochin, a city second at 
that time to Calicut only. Here he was well received, 
as at Caiman ur also. The Bajas of these places were 
at enmity with their nominal superior the Zamorin. 

He reached Lisbon, July 31, 1501, where the storv 
* of his disasters excited strong interest. J 

The Portuguese had been wanting in tact. They had not tried 
to conciliate j bat had behaved with the arrogance of conquerors 
Yet, m regard to trade, ihey were in the event eminentlv sac- 
f r nT of the rcaa they seenred aa absolnte 

™ 5°*!^ ^ ^an products, which henceforward found their 

JEXmXSl?"**- *“* “» —~ <* 

§ 6. Vasco da Gama was soon at the head of a new 
expedition, bent on revenging the supposed wrongs of 
Cabral, and on carrying things with a still hi* her 
hand. 

He tarnished the lustre of his name by seizing a 
Moorish ship, and burning it with all its crew. 
Anchoring off Calicut, he demanded redress for the 
injuries sustained by Cabral; aiid when some delay 

•i 

Discover* of 
Brazil, 1499. 

Death of Bar- 
tholomeir Diaz. 
1500. 

Cruelty of 

Cabral. 

Conduct of the 
Portuguese in 
India. 

Their commer¬ 
cial success. 

The Italian 
republic*. 

Gama's cruelty, 
1502. 
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CHAF.7T. $7.8 

a.d> isca, 4 . 

Alplionso Albuquerqua. Duarte Pacheco. 

HaLearegladia, 

Vincanto Sodre. 

AlbiMTiertrae. 

1504. 

His character. 

"War hetiroeii 
Calicut and 

1 Cochin. 

ga»rteP»di6eo, 

occurred, collected fifty natives from different captured 
snips, and cut their throats, sending their hands and 
feet on shore to Zamorin. 

After this the natives contrived to get him into their 
power ; but he escaped and set sail for Portugal. This 
expedition seems to have been entirely fruitless. 

Sod f e crniMd about the month of j 

madetlWlves Surt“„ofU.e wL SS" ; v“ d “TV* 13 ^agnese 
acts of piracy, perished at sea. 6 Arat ^ n Gulf * Vl »cente Scdre, after irony 

J ?• ne ?. ^edition, in 1504, was under the 

SS2 MpkM ° “* Albuquerque, 

t i» the greatest name in 

Indo-Portuguese history (§ 12 ). He was not uniformly 
successful, nor perhaps always prudent. 

mortiSSfe.° ° f ^ "V* tbmaot CUto «Bd Dupleix will be 

At this period, the Zamorin, enraged at the coun- 
A ff °K ded . the foreigners by Triampdra, the 
capital to°th in ’- 1111(1 driven him from bis 

bv P ia,‘t: i d H ° f Yipeen ’ whw ho rescued 

^ J ’’ aa unsuccessful attempt to 

Srrl* 8 ! the Zamorin, the AlbuqtJques 
W P^heco ^ ^ the fleet 12 the - 

§ 8. -DTJAnTE Pacheco was a man of rare valour, a 
most able commander, and far-sighted politician. His 
exploits resemble those of the French Paradis, while 
nia end was that of Dujpleix. (Ch. viii. § 24.) 

. exploit was the defence of Cochin, and the 

signal defeat of the formidable armaments of the 
Zamorin. No sooner Lad the Albuquerques departed 
than the Zantonn again attacked CocLin with an over' 
whelming force. Pacheco took the command of the 
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Defence of Cochin. Almeyda. the first Portncrncse 
Viceroy, 1505. 

CH. VL * 0,10. 
A.n. 15d-i, 5. 

Cochin forces, consisting of a few hundreds of native 
soldiers and 400 Portuguese. With these he defeated 
an army of 50,000 men, trained by some Milanese 
deserters, and aided by a fleet of 160 vessels. Hot one 
of the defenders fell. A second attack and a third 
: were similarly repulsed, with great . slaughter, and 
I Pacheco had at length the satisfaction of seeing the 
j Zamorin’s armament return to Calicut utterly defeated. 

1 .' I £ U \? achec0 $anghtto nations of tho West (though the lesson was 

1 of, 1 ’ wha $ r f aradi5 demonstrated two hundred vears 
J ® j riud Clive again proved at Plassey 

1 h°P’ , tIat no native &nuy, however large, can stand against even a 

■ handful of men, disciplined and led by skilful European ofiieers. This is 
I ^tive troops are deficient in courage. They are not so. 

adSntLre 1 dlSciplme cluefly 8W® the European force its .tremendous 

r § 9. Lope Soarez soon superseded Pacheco, who had 

b P ent his fortune in his country’s service. The latter 
L } va . 3 ma de Governor of Elinina, where false accusations 
] brought against him, he was sent home in chains. 

*' He was honourably acquitted, but died in obscuritv. 

I Soarez took Cranganor. By his overbearing temper 

j he destroyed the prospect of peace with the Zamorin 

1 and returned to Europe. 

PAET n.—T he Fibst Yicekoy. Almeyda. 

1 v .§ r 10 ; Jt A ? CISCO the first Portuguese 

Viceroy of India, was sent out in a.d 1505 

•'nloff»mi.rtim R 1 ' J ' , ^j bringing splendid presents, 

1 > , 1 0 the Raja a daughter in marriage to Prince 

\ Emanuel ^ ^ sen of Eng 

I it n Ur i ng AJ f ne y da ’ 8 time a dreadful tragedy took place 

1 at Qmlon, where a Portuguese factor interfered with 

I * ^ >0rs ’ w .bo retaliated by burning a church with 

f fleet ' en 111611 m ^ ^his be avenged by burning their 

The famous <L> ; 

fence of Cochin.. 
The first great 
European vic- 
1 tory in India 

[Compare this 
with Clive in 
Arcot, 1751.] 

1504. 

1746. 

1757. 

(10 of 

Cochin. Taken 
1505. Then by 
the Dutch m 
idea) 

The first Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy, 

1503 or 15.*. 
(Bfjoaojjar.) 
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'tee Portuguese m India. 

CHAP. YL § L 
. A.Z>. 1410. 

Henry of lAncacto®, 1460. 

- 

CHAPTER, 7L 


THE POBTUGUESE IN’ INDIA. 


PABT L—Thh Sea-bottte to Iztdia. Da Gaj^a. 

Thebegirtning 
of PcrtU*(Tl£B 0 
nan time enter¬ 
prise, 1419-1460. 

• 

Prince Henry 
of Portugal. 
(1394-1463.* 
Corwin of 

Henry V. o t 
Thi£l«jnr! 4 

i 

.1 « 

§ 1. Englishmen have a special interest in the history 
of Portuguese maritime discovery. John of Gaunt, 
“time-honoured Lancaster,” had a daughter, Philippa, 
by his first wife, Blanche of Lancaster, who was married 
to John I. of Portugal. Their third son. Prince Henry, 
being intent upon encouraging maritime enterprises to 
the utmost, took up his abode at Sagres (near Cape St. 
Vincent), from whence he could see the fleets sailing 
forth on their errands of discovery. This good Prince 
was* till his death in 1463, the great patron and pro¬ 
moter of navigation in Portugal. 

-- “ The Genius, then. 

Of Navigation, that in hopeless rioth 

Hod slubbered on the vast Atlantic deep 

For idle ages, starting, heard at last 

The Lusfcanian Prirco, who, heaven-inspired. 

To love of useful glory roused mankind, 

And in unbounded commerce mixed the world.” 
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1 THE POBTZTG UESE IX INDIA. 

CHAP. VI. 5 11 . 
A.D. 1303,7. 

Sapid extenjricci of Portuguese power. 

War with 
EbTpt. 

This year the Mameluke Sultan of Egypt, KMnsu 
Ghori (§ 3), fitted out a fleet to contest with the Por¬ 
tuguese the empire of the Arabian Sea, instigated by 
the Yenetians, who were jealous of the monopoly of 
Indian productions now possessed by Portugal. A 
terrible naval battle was fought olf Chaul, which lasted 
two days. The Egyptians were aided bv the King of 
Gujarat, Mahmud Begara, who sent a fleet under Aiaz 
Sultani (Malikaz). Mahmud had fitted out his fleet 
originally to destroy pirates; but he zealously aided 
the Sultan in his project pf sweeping the infidels from 
the Eastern seas. The Musalman fleet on this occasion 
gained an advantage. (Ch. ii. § 41.) 

The death of 
young Almeyd*. 

The death of Almeyda’s heroic son, and the humanity and 
courtesy of Ai&z, arp especially to be noted in this affair. 

Young Lorenzo Almeyda was wounded. The combined fleets 
of the Musalmans were overwhelmingly superior to hia own. and 
his Bhip had got ashore ; yet he made heroic efforts to maintain 
the fight till the advancing tide should float his ship. He kept 
the whole squadron of the enemy at bay; and, when his thigh 
wus broken by a shot, caused himself to be lashed to the mast, 
whence he cheered on his men, till he fell mortally wounded by 
a ball in tho breast. 

AiAz treated the survivors tenderly, and wrote a letter of 
condolence to Almeyda, who boro his loss with the spirit of an 
ancient Roman. 


.Almeyda visited Colon in 1507. 

J Theaeonud 

i Portuguese 
Viceroy, 1508- 
1515. 

Almeyda's 

wrenge. 

* 

i feSmileaN. by 
^ £. from Bom* * 

§ 11. Meanwhile (in 1508) Alphonso Albuquerque 
landed the second time in India, bringing a commission 
to supersede Almeida. 

AiiBTTQTJEEQtrE is therefore the second Viceroy, or 
Governor-General of Portuguese India. 

Almeyda, refusing to yield to him, sailed on an 
expedition to attack the Musalinan fleet, and to avenge 
the death o^his son. 

He attacked Dabul on his way, and burnt the city, 
with the most dreadful and atrocious cruelty. 




f 
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Great Victory off DiA. Death, of Almeyda. 


2 5 I 


CHAP. VT C12. 
AJ>. 1508. 


He then Bailed to the Gulf of Eambay, where he met 
the combined fleets off Din. 

He was completely successful, hut stained his victory 
with the blood of hia prisoners. This put an end to 
the designs of the Sultan. Portugal remained supreme 
in the Arabian Gulf. 

On his return to Cochin, he wa3 with difficulty per¬ 
suaded to resign his office to Albuquerque, and sot sail 
for Portugal. On the way home, he- landed on the 
African coast, and fell in a miserable scuffle with a 
band of Hottentots. 

Thus ignobly perished (inlo09) the first Portuguese 
Viceroy. 

PART HL—The Second Vicebov. Axbuqtjeeqfe. 

§ 12. AxBUQUEitQCTE, his successor, from the first 
burned with ambition to reduce all India beneath the 
sway of Portugal. 

Tho anarchy which prevailed throughout the land at the time 
favoured his design. The Muhammadan empire north of the 
Narbaddah was in that state of disorganisation which scon after 
(1520) invited Ba 1 1 to its conqiK -t ; and the Bahmim Dakhan 
kingdom was in the course of dismemberment by ins viceroys. 
(Ch. iv. § 22.) 

He nearly lost his life in an abortive attack on 
Calicut. 

His next project was to seize Goa, which is situated on 
an island, on the west coast, and then belonged to Bna- 
pur. He was instigated to this by a pirate, Timmuji. 

He took possession of it easily ; but was soon driven 
out by Yusuf Adil Shah* in person. 

A second attempt was successful after a protracted 
contest. He had thus got, what he. justly considered 
to he essential to Portuguese supremacy in the East, a 
spacious harbour and a considerable city. J 

He immediately sent embassies to the different 


bay:=De va! a ya, 
temple 0 / <iud.) 

1509. 


Death of Almcy- 
Ja,15u9. 


Albuquerque. 

1506. 


I His ambitious 
; schemes. 

The "Duplclx” 
1 of the Portu- 


I 

1500. 

First stteTr.pt 
to occupy Gca. 


Conquest of' 
G Oft, 1510. 


The founder of 
Gca. 
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CH. YI- 5 13.14. 
JL.D. 1510. 

AllmqnarqtLO. the second Portuguese Viceroy,, 1608-1515. 

His policy. 

Onnnr, 1510. 

Aden. 

Albuquerque's 

comprehensive 

Malacca, 1511. 

HIb policy 

toward* 

natives. 

Lope Sotjrex, 
1515. 

native courts, and received their envoys with great 

splendour. • , . 

Ho encouraged intermarriages between his officers 
and respectable Dative families ; and acted the part of 
a Komulus to this new Rome. 

§ 13. Ormuz, an island which commands the entrance j 
to the Persian. Gulf, had been nearly taken by Albu- j 
querque on his way out. He now fitted out a splendid 
expedition, which easily wrested it from its petty ruler; 
and this place soon became the centre of the trade 
between India, Persia, and Western Asia. A splendid 
city rose on this uninviting spot. a.d. 1510. 

An expedition planned by him against Aden failed. 

Having secured such an admirable emporium as 
Ormuz in the Arabian Gulf, he now, witn far-seeing 
wisdom, resolved “to establish a city in the Eastern 
Archipelago, which should command the trade between 
India, China, and the vast islands of the Eastern seas. 
He fixed upon Malacca; and, not without difficulty, 
captured it from its Malay founders in 1511. 

Here, too, a splendid city speedily rose. He strove 
in the Malayan peninsula, as everywhere else, to join 
together the natives and the Portuguese by the bond 
of a common interest, treating them as friends and 
equals. Albuquerque also sent embassies to Siam, 
Java, and Sumatra. 

§ 14. But Albuquerque was growing old, and, strange 
to say, was superseded by Lope Soabez, the third Portu¬ 
guese Viceroy. He had been in India before (§9). 

Thus did Portugal prove signally ungrateful to her greatest men. So, 
at a later period, was France. Give and Hasting*, too, haI to bear severe 
persecutions, though they outlived them. (Ch. ix. § 'SZ ; x. § 13.) 

Albuquerque, dismissed without a reason, and without 
anvthing that might have softened the blow, died 

broken-hearted. 
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Aibuquorque's Death- 

In a ship near Goa lie breathed his last, tranquil at 
I length as death drew near, and was buried on shore 
(a.d. 1515). A splendid monument still attests his 
1 merits. He was violent in some of his actions; yet 
his general administration led to such splendid results, 
and his personal qualities were of so high an order, 
that his countrymen unanimously style him “ the 
great.” 

§ 15. The Portuguese empire, if so it can be called, 'was now 
at its zenith of glory. A. few additions were made afterwards; 
and during the reigns of Emmanuel and his son John III. (1498- 
1557), they acquired many, settlements, some of which still 
belong to Portugal. These were a few stations on the eastern 
coast of Africa, the island of Ormuz, 1714 in Gujarat, Goa, and 
some lesser places on the we3t coast of India, several settlements 
in Ceylon, a few inconsiderable stations on the Coromandol coast, 
Malacca on the Malayan Peninsula, and some factories on the 
Malacca islands. Their possessions thus extended over 12,000 
miles of coast. Over this immense area they had about thirty 
5 factories in the most favourable positions. Their real strength 
was at sea; and their empire was not the dominion over »i- 
! tensive kingdoms, but the more really beneficial one of an 
absolnte command of the lucrative trade between the East and 
the Wesc. without rival or ooutrol. Their great object was to 
oxcludo all other r tions from a share in this wealth-bestowing 
enterprise. We shaii see in the sequel how quickly this imposing 
fabric fell to ruin. 

PART IV.-From 1580-1580. 

§ 16. But we must resume the histoiy. The cir¬ 
cumstances under which Diu became a Portuguese city 
* (1534) are remarkable. Bahudar Shah was King of 
Mfilwa. from a.d. 1526. (Ch. iL § 41.) The troubles 

of the times enabled the Viceroys of Gujarat to main¬ 
tain, in general, their independence (ch. iii. § 4, 6); 
but Humayun (1531) made an expedition against 
Bahadar, which was nearly successful. 

Then Bassein was taken (1534) by the Portuguese. 
(Comp. ch. v. § 51.) 



CH. VI. $ 35, ia. 
A.D. 152.5. 


Death of Albu¬ 
querque, 1515. 


The Portucrnese 
empire in its 
highest state of 
glory. 


(Did, an island 
=IhcCpo.) 


The extent of 
the Pertuiruese 
empire, 1515. 

(Bombay was 
acquired in 1530 
from the Chief 
of Tunna.) 


The capture of 
Diu, 154*. 
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CHAP. VI. § 17. 
x.d. 1634, 8. 


Ntuiho Cunha. 


Tbo death of 
Bahadar Shah. 


1533 - 1545 . 


Stag* of Drt, 
1538. 

Gracio de 
Nothonira. 


Francis Xarie®4 
1&W-1553. 


^ TEH PORTUGUESE IN INDIA. 


Murder of Bahftriar LUxAh. Siege of Di<L 


This was the time chosen by Nunho Cunha, then the 
Portuguese viceroy, to attack Diu. The attack was 
unsuccessful; but Bahadar entered into negotiations 
with the Portuguese, which resulted in their occupation 
of Dih, and the erection of a fort. There was, how¬ 
ever, much jealousy on both sides. Bahadar one day 
went on board the ship where the viceroy was sick, or 
pretended to be so, and an inexplicable, tumult arose, 
in which Bahadar was killed and many others, both 
natives and Portuguese. The suspicion cannot be 
avoided that treachery was designed by the latter.. 
About the same time'they took Daman.' These two 
small places still remain under the power of Portugal. 
(Introd. § 19.) 

Bombay was occupied in 1530; and made over to England in 1661. 

§ 17 . The year 1538 is-memorable for the siege of 
Dili by the Gujarat forces, aided by the Pasha of 
Egypt, under orders from his superior, Sulaiman the 
Magnificent, the Ottoman Sultan of Constantinople. 
Gracio de Noronha was now viceroy. But to the brave 
Silveira must be ascribed the glory of the gallant 
defence. The besiegers did not desist from the attempt, 
till the Portuguese, who had fougbt with unparalleled 
determination, were reduced to forty persons. 

Kami KhAn, the Turkish engineer, wus in command of the Galarat 
artillery. (Ch. iii. § 4, p. 88.) 

The greatest man connected with the Portuguese in India is 
Francis Xavier, born 1506, in Navarre, of an illustrious fami'y 
of royal descent, companion ot Ignatius Toyota, and one u f the 
founders of the order of Jesuits. He came out nnder the pn t ronage 
of John III., who appointed Martin Alphonso de Souza v vroy 
in 1511, especially because he was zealous for the propagation 
of Christianity. 

Xavier preached, baptized, and founded missions, wlnci still 
flourish, alonjjv tho coast of Southern India, in Malacca, in the 
Spice Islands, and in Japan. He died on the Island J Chavj 
Chuen, in an attempt to introduce Christianity into China (1552). 
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Hi? body is baried in Goa. Ho was canonised, and is generally 
styled the ‘'Apostle of the Indies .” *Ho wa 3 one of fcbe greatest 
men of Christendom. 

§ 18. In 1545, Juah de Castro, one of the most 
celebrated of the Portuguese viceroys, arrived, and 
found the port of Diu hard pressed. He relieved it, 
took possession of the native city, and gave it up to 
indiscriminate plunder and massacre. He then made 
a triumphal entry into Goa, with the royal standard of 
the Gujarat king dragged in the dust. 

It yrns well said in reference to this, that "Juan da Castro conquered 
like a Christian, but triumphed lika a pagan.’* 

This great viceroy was disinterested, brave, and suc¬ 
cessful; but his cruelties tarnished his fame, and 
prepared the way for the downfall of the Portuguese 
power in India. 

In fact, this period of Indian history is full of 
accounts of expeditions in which the coast was ravaged, 
and villages burnt and plundered by the Portuguese. 

§ 19. It is not surprising, then, that in 1571 a com- 
bination was^ formed by All Adil Shah of Bijapiir, 
Alurteza Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar, and the Zamorin, 
to drive the Portuguese out of India. Goa was beaie^ed 
by a mighty host under Adil Shah, and Chaul by 
another at the same time under Murteza. But the 
valour of the Portuguese, and the skill of their viceroy, 

. Ui * deltoids, prevailed ; and, after a ten months’ 
siege, Goa was saved. The other attacks too were 
repulsed. (Ch. iv. § 23.) 

The Portuguese settlements in Tndi.i, were now 
divided into three distinct governments, Ceylon, Goa, 
and Malacca, But the sure progress of cLcay was felt 
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Oil. VI. § 20, 21 
A.D. 1580- 
1Q5S. 

2>ecay of the Portuguese Empire. Lona of possessions. 

I>ecv of Portu- 
power. 
1580-1UW. 

Thfrin. 

The Dutch take 
the Portuguese 
settlements. 

Causes of the 

decline of Por- . 
tucrneee power 
in 

Under Prince 
Maurice. 

1 

PAIiT V.—Decay. 

§ 20. From 1580 to 1640 Portugal was under the 
sway of Spain; and during that period, though isolated 
acts of heroism were occasionally performed, the trade 
of Portugal declined, her colonies languished, and her 
sceptre gradually passed into the hands of the Dutch. 
(Comp. ch. iii. § 8 [5].) 

We find the degenerate successors of Albuquerque 
trembling before Sivaji in 1662, paying tribute to the 
Mahrattas, although at times valiantly opposing them, 
and, alas ! surpassing them in barbarity. 

In 1739 (ch. v. § 51) the Mahrattas took Basse in 
from the Portuguese After a terrible siege. This was 
a great triumph to that rising power. 

Sad is the record of the wresting, from Portugal of 
her Eastern possessions, one by one. 

In 1607 the Moluccas were seized by the Dutch. 

In 1622 Persia seized upon Ormuz, and the Imam of 
Muscat gradually stripped them of most of their pos¬ 
sessions on the east coast, of Africa. 

In 1640 Malacca was occupied by the Dutch. 

It was taken from them by the British in 1795, restored in 
1818, and finally again came under England in 1824. (Ch x. 

§ 82.) 

In 1656 they were driven from Ceylon by the same 
indefatigable enemy. 

§ 21. The causes of this rapid decline are r however, 
sufficiently obvious. 

(!•) Spain had laid her benumbing hand upon the 
unhappy mother country. Philip EL too well known to 
England, ruled her. -His tyranny and jealousy were tho 
first causes of the decline of the Portuguese in India. 

(2.) The Dutch, having gained their independence, 
broke the n^nopoly, and entered upon their new career 
with an energy which enabled them to triumph over 
their rivals. 
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Causes of decay. 

CHAP. VI. §22 

(3.) The Portuguese power rested solely on their 
supremacy at sea. When this passed into other hands, 
their Indian empire collapsed. 

(4.) The Inquisition was introduced into India as 
early as 1526. Sword and faggot were the ordinary 
means of conversion. The intolerance of the Portu¬ 
guese lost them the confidence of the natives. 

This intolerant was shown by the Portuguese especia !y in their treat¬ 
ment of the Christians of Travane ro, who ere now coiled Syrians, and 
whoso ancestors were converted to Christianity in the fourth century. 

They repeatedly carried away iho Syrian bishop and imprisoned him ; 
and in a synod at Diomper. in 1"99, Zlenczcs, Archbishop of Goa. decreed 
that all tho Syrian hooks should bo destroyed, and proceeded to the em¬ 
ployment of tho most cruel measures to reduce the Syrians to obedience to 
(she Papal See. This, however, he failed to effect. 

(5.) They were, from first to last, cruel in their 
treatment of enemies. They never gained in the East 
a reputation for wisdom or humanity. Without this, 
no such dominion can hope to endure. 

(6.) The successors of Albuquerque were, with one 
or two exceptions, corrupt and incapable; while in 
cruelty and violence they surpassed the founders cf the 
empire. 

The later viceroys were generally beneath contempt. 

§ 22, The present possessions of Portugal in India 
are Goa, Daman , and Diu, with a population of about 
.500,000. 

(T)iamper, 

14 miles E. from 
Cochin.) 

Portuguese 
possessions in 
India in I860. 
(IntnxL § 13.) 
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Vasco da Giaia. State of Ziuliag 


His labours produced abundant fruit before the end 
of the century. All Europe felt the impulse. 

§ 2. After the discovery of Madeira in a.d. 1420, 
and of the Cape de Verde islands in a.d. 1460, the 
great object the Portuguese navigators had in view was 
to complete the circuit of Africa, This grand design 
they accomplished, and in doing so changed the whole 
face of European affairs. 

In 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, an experienced and 
enterprising navigator, passed the most southerly point 
of Africa, naming it the Cape^of Tempests; but King 
dohn XL, who had far more comprehensive views, called 
it the Cape of Good Hope. A new route of navigation 
to the East had now been discovered. * 

In 1497, Vasco da Gama was sent out by King 
Emmanuel, the enlightened patron of sea-adventure; 
passed the southern extremity of the mighty continent, 
without encountering any storms or dangers; and, 
shirting the eastern coast of Africa, procured a pilot 
at Melinda, fr*'ra whence he steered boldly across the 
Indian. Ocean, and cast anchor off Calicut, on the 11th 
of May 1498. Vasco da Gama now knew that his name 
would rank with that of Columbus; and that his own 
country might again vie with Spain, enriched though 
the latter country was with the wealth of the New 
\\ orld. All Europe, too, was aware that a new oera 
had dawned upon the human race. 

§ 3 . The emperor reigning in Delhi at that time was Sikander, 
the second of the house of LddL (Ch. i i. § 47. a.d. 1488- 
1518.) 

The Etllnnanl dynasty,-then ruling in the Dakhan, was, under 
is weak Mahmhd II., falling to pieces. (Cbu,iv. § 21.) 

Pn Bijap&r kingdom, established A.r>. 1439 by YOsuf Add 
• possessed the Konkan, between the Western Ghats and 
tiie coast, from Goa to Bombay (Ch. iv. § 22, 23.) 
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CH. VI. ? 2, 3. 
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